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PREFACE. 

An eminent German critic once said, that Goethe's Iphigenie was 
' the only poetical production in the literature of Germany nearly 
every line of which requires a füll explanation ; for whilst in his 
" Faust " there occur scenes and a nuniber of passages which can 
be well understood without any further elucidation, such is not 
the case with his Iphigenie^ which the reader cannot fuUy ap- 
preciate or thoroughly comprehend as a whole, unless he under- 
stands throughout the work every allusion, is familiär with all the 
parallel passages in the classical authors, and is, besides, enabled 
by a.complete analysis to enter fully into the spirit of the noble 
production.' Admitting that opinion, the truth of which is 
generally acknowledged, it will readily be granted that a thorough 
and complete commentary on Goethe*s Iphigenie is an absolute 
necessity for English readers of that drama. Guided by this 
fact, and by my own long experience as a teacher in this country, 
I have explained and elucidated in my Notes every passage — 
nay, every Single expression — which seemed to me to require 
elucidation and interpretation. I have also, from beginning to 
end, explained every mythological allusion, pointed out classical 
reminiscences, and quoted to the best of my knowledge parallel 
passages from Greek and Latin authors. Goethe's Iphigenie 
is the fruit of his classical readings, which he chiefly carried 
on with Herder; and there are therefore to be found in this 
drama numerous reminiscences, which can be traced not only 
to the Tauric Iphigenia of Euripides and other plays of that 
poet, but also to the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles, treat- 
ing of kindred subjects, and to Homer. The parallels are 
frequently not actual adaptations, and oifer, as it were, extemal 
similarities only; still I deemed them of sufficient interest to 
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VI PREP ACE, 

be embodied into a commentary on a work which is pervaded 
by the spirit of antiquity: for the same reason I could not 
help inserting Notes which will be found of interest to classical 
scholars only. In calling attention to reminiscences and parallel 
passages, I considered it advisable not only to give the references 
to the respective authors, but to quote bodily, the classical 
passages themselves — with very few exceptions — both in the 
original text and in an English translation. Besides the trans- 
lations of the References, many explanations have been inserted 
in the commentary which are necessary for such students only 
who are not familiär with the Greek Classics or with Greek 
mythology. For the same class of students I have prefixed a 
General Introduct'ton, giving a brief and succinct account of the 
house of the Atridae and their ancestors. 

The Critical Introduction conslsts of three Parts. The 
first gives the History of tbe Camposition, the second a Critical 
jinalysis of the drama and of the individual characters. The 
third Part contains chiefly a Critical Estimate of the relative* 
merit and the respective tendencies of Goethe's Iphigenie and 
the * Iphigenia * of Euripides, which estimate will show that the 
two authors had quite difFerent objects in view in their compo- 
sitions ; the Greek poet having written a play for a Greek audience, 
and the German poet having composed a drama in order to repre- 
sent the glorification oftrutb as embodied in a noble-minded <ivoman. 

I may add that, as this drama afFords one of the purest 
readings in any literature, there certainly cannot be a more 
commendable text-book for school purposes. What Schiller*s 
Wilhelm Teil is to the less advanced readers of German, Goethe's 
Iphigenie is to those who have already acquired a good know- 
ledge of the language ; and with what delight and enthusiasm 
this drama is read by Englishmen and Englishwomen — when it 
is fully understood by them — I have had ample opportunities of 
convincing myself, 

I have appended, as I did for the first time in this country 
in my edition of Wilhelm Teil, a List of more or less populär 
Quotations from the present drama; which, by the way, contains 
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PREFACE. Vll 

so many pithy sayings and aphorisms, that hundreds of lines 
mij^t be used as quotations. 

The German Text is given in a carefully revised form, chiefly 
according to the edition of 1835 mentioned in the Critical In- 
troduction (p. xxxiv). For the Greek quotations from Euripides 
I have used the edition of Dindorfs text, published at the 
Clarendon Press ; and for the quotations from the other Greek 
poets I have chiefly used the texts adopted by Professor Paley. 

I have consulted for my Commentary the highly valuable 
Erläuterungen of Weber and Düntzer, and frequently quoted 
their remarks, more especially those of the latter commentator. 
Some remarks of Dr. Strehlke's have also been of use to me. 
In interpreting the Text, which frequently offers very great diffi- 
culties, I have amply availed myself of the Prose Versions in 
which Goethe iirst composed his Iphigenie» This mode of in- 
terpreting a poet through the poet himself, has been adopted 
by me for the first time, 1 believe, and in order to do it efficiently, 
I have invariably quoted, in explaining the most difficult poetical 
passages, the corresponding prose passages in füll. 

For my ' Translation Notes ' I have found much help in the 
admirable translations of the present drama by Miss Swanwick, 
and by William Taylor of Norwich, and occasionally also in the 
Ancient Greek Version of the drama by Prof. Kock. I must, 
however, most specially acknowledge — :and I do so with a feeling 
of sincere gratitude — the help which I derived from my leamed 
friend and colleague, Professor J. £. Mayor, who kindly read 
through my Notes as they went through the press, and assisted 
me with some very valuable suggestions in my laborious task. 

Lessing says: Seines Fleiszes darf sieb Jeder rühmen, and so 
I trust that I may be allowed to state that I have bestowed the 
greatest care and attention on the present edition of Goethe's 
great work, and that I have spared no study and research to make 
it generally populär in this country. Should I succeed in this 
object, I shall consider myself amply rewarded for my labour. 



\ 
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In revising the present volume, which was first issued in 1880, 
for a new edition in 1883, my learaed friend, Prof. J. B. Mayor, 
again kindly assisted me with some very usefiil suggestions, and 
I also explained a number of linguistic difficulties to which my 
special attention was called by the well-known German philologist 
and lexicographer, Dr. Daniel Sanders. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

I record the tJbird issue of Goethe*s * Iphigenie ' with so much 
the greater satisfaction, because it may serve as an indirect proof 
that the number of students who are able and willing to peruse 
one of the most advanced works in modern dramatic literature, 
is constantly on the increase. This fact is the more gratifying, 
because the majority of teachers and pupils are tied down to the 
exclusive use of certain books, and because there is a common 
prejudice to the eifect that living literary languages need only be 
leamt through the medium of common-place and conversational 
productions. People are apt to forget that the foundation of all 
modern linguistic studies — whether for leamed or . practical 
purposes — should always be the study of classical works in the 
respective languages, if a sound and thorough knowledge is to be 
acquired. It is besides, by this means alone, that the study of 
modern languages can be placed in a position to compete suc- 
cessfuUy with that of the ancient languages. 

In preparing the present volume for a new issue, I have 
carefuUy revised both the Text and the editorial matter — 
emending what seemed to require correction and supplying 
additional Information and help, wherever they seemed desirable. 
I would, however, call special attention to the new paragraph 
added to the Introduction (p. xxxvi). In this additional part 
I have pointed out — as far as I know for the first time — a feature 
which Goethe has introduced in his play, in Imitation of the 
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PREP ACE. IX 

Greek drama. I allude to the subject of Stycbomytbia, or * line- 
for-line dialogue.' Goethe has evidently adopted this feature 
designedly, and this fact is the more noteworthy, because it is 
the only distinct point which he borrowed — as regards the 
form — ^from the Greek dramatists. With what success he has 
done so, the appreciative reader will find out for himself. 



King's College, London, 
/an. 1888. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Iphigenia was the descendant of a race, which was one of the 
Imost ill-fated in the traditional history of Greece, and which 
furnished the Greek tragic poets with abundant subjects for their 
tragedies. The founder, or ancestor of the race was Tantalus, the 
cid representative of the highest good fortune and of the deepest 
and most sudden fall. He is described as the son of Zeus and 
Pluto (i. e. abundance), a daughter of Gronos, and as having asso- 
ciated with Zeus and the other gods ; he also shared at their table 
nectar and ambrosia, and was entrusted with their secrets. In- 
toxicated by his lofty position Tantalus became overweening and 
ofFended the gods — some say by setting his own son before them 
at a repast to test their omniscience, or, as others relate, by 
abstracting nectar and ambrosia, i.e. by divulging the secrets of 
the gods to other mortal beings* — and in consequence he was 
visited after his death with that well-known terrible punishment 
of everlasting and^ never-gratified desire. He was doomed to 
stand in the midst of a lake, under trees covered with refreshing 
fruit, and both water änd fruit got out of his reach, as soon as 
he attempted to quench his burning thirst. Others say he had 
a rock hanging over his head ever ready to fall. 

Tantalus had three children, the eldest of whom, called Pelops, 
became one of the most celebrated kings of ancient Greece. 
Pelops was one of the suitors of Hippodamia, the beautiful 
daughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. All her suitors had 
to compete in a chariot race with her father, who, possessing 
very swift horses, easily defeated and subsequently killed them ; 

* According to Pindar, Tantalus gave ambrosia to other men, in 
Order to impart to them the gift of immortality, which he himself then 
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but Pelops was so much bent on marrying her that he had 
recourse to treachery. He promised a bribe to Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, to tamper with his master*s chariot, 
and when the race took place, the king was thrown out and 
killed on the spot. Pelops succeeded him in the sovereignty 
and married Hippodamia, but instead of fulfilling his promise to 
the charioteer he hurled him from a clifF into the sea. Myrtilus, 
as he sank, cursed Pelops and his whole race ; and to that curse 
all the calamities which subsequently befell the house of the 
Pelopidae are frequently attributed. Pelops had one son, named 
Chrysippus, by the nymph Axioche, and a number of other 
children by Hippodamia, of whom Atreus and Thyestes became 
the most famous. Chrysippus was a favourite with his father 
on account of his great beauty, and his half-brothers Atreus and 
Thyestes killed him from envy. Pelops expelled the latter from 
the country, and Hippodamia, being suspected by her husband 
of having instigated her sons to commit the cruel deed, and 
dreading his vengeance, destroyed herseif. Pelops— from whom 
the name of Peloponnesus is said to be derived — seems to have 
died peaceably, but his two sons, who had murdered the beautiful 
Chrysippus, were exposed to great calamities. 

The two brothers Mreus and thyestes fled to Mycenae, where 
they became the successors of Eurystheus ; but Atreus, being in 
possession of * a lamb with a golden fleece * secured the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom to himself alone. Atreus had by his 
first wife, Cleola, a son named Pleisthenes, and by his second 
wife, Aerop6, several sons, the most celebrated of whom were 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. Aerope was bribed to betray her 
husband to Thyestes, who by her assistance got possession of * the 
lamb with the golden fleece,* the ancient symbol of sovereignty in 
general, and of the enormous riches of the Atridae in particular. 
Atreus, being thus injured in his honour, expelled Thyestes, 
who secretly carried off the child Pleisthenes, brought him up as 
his own son, and when he was grown up sent him to Mycenae 
to kill Atreus. The attempt failed and Pleisthenes was put to 
death by the king, who found out too late that he had killed his 
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own son. After some time Atreus pretended to be reconciled 
to his brother, and invited him to Mycenae. When Thyestes 
had arrived with his two or three sons, Atreus caused the latter 
tö be murdered, and to be served up to his brother at a banquet. 
After the wretched father had partaken of the horrible food, and 
anxiously asked for his children, Atreus ordered the remains 
of the murdered sons to be brought in. Horror-stricken at 
the sight— from which the sun is said to have tumed his face — 
Thyestes fled and cursed the house of Atreus. Subsequently 
Atreus was killed by Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes, and these 
two having succeeded in the sovereignty of Mycenae, expelled 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, the sons of Atreus, from the country. 
The t wo ^arothers went to Sparta, where Agamemnon married 
Clytemnestra, and Menelaus her sister Helena, daughters of 
king Tyndareus, In the course of time Agamemnon obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Mycenae, and became by Cly- 
temnestra the father of four children — Electra, Chrysothemis, 
Iphigenia, and Orestes. His power and wealth became so great, 
that when the Greeks prepared the expedition against Troy, 
he was chosen chief Commander ; but when the Greek army 
and fleet were assembled at Aulis, ready to depart, they could 
not sail forth on account of adverse winds. The reason of 
the obstacle was explained by the seer Calchas. Agamemnon 
had offended Diana by killing a stag in a grove sacred to her, 
and by speaking irreverently of the goddess—or, as some assert, 
by having vowed in the year of Iphigenia*s birth to sacrifice 
*whatsoever the year should bring forth most beautiful,' and 
having then neglected to sacrifice his daughter, who was distin- 
guished by great beauty. Calchas further declared that it was 
Diana who detained the fleet, and that the goddess could only 
be appeased by the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon. With reluctance the king consented, and enticed his 
daughter to the camp under pretence of wedding her to Achilles. 
Iphigenia came, together with her mother and her Infant brother 
Orestes; and on discovering the deception she at first implored 
her father to spare her, but finally resolved to die heroically for 
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the benefit of her country . The maiden was conducted to the altar, 
and when she was on the point of being sacrificed the goddess 
sent down a cloud, shrouding and carrying away the intended 
victim, and substituting in her place a bind, which was sacrificed. 
The Greeks iraagined that Iphigenia had been sacrificed, but 
Diana had carried her away to the Tauric Ghersonese, where 
she served in her temple as a priestess. 

Agamemnon proceeded with the Greeks, who were now 
enabled to sail, to Troy, and Clytemnestra returned to Mycenae. 
There Aegisthus ingratiated himself with her, and having obtained 
entire control over her mind, he persuaded her to kill her 
husband — against whom he feit a deep resentment—on bis retum 
from Troy. When Agamemnon returned with the victorious 
army, and arrived at bis 'father's halls,' he was received with 
feigned afFection by bis treacherous wife. According to -Grecian 
custom he at once took a bath, and, when on the point of leaving 
it he demanded a garment from Clytemnestra, she threw over 
him a net-like robe, which rendered bim helpless, and slew bim. 
Some relate that Aegisthus merely devised the murder, and 
Clytemnestra carried it out alone ; others say that he actually 
assisted her in perpetrating the deed ; whilst according to a third 
Version (Od. xi. 409, etc.) he butchered the king and bis foUowers 
at a banquet. 

Electra who had been ill-treated by Aegisthus, whose authority 
she would not acknowledge, and by her own motber, now trem- 
bled for her own fate, but still more for that of Orestes, whom 
. Jfehe guilty pair would fear as his father's future avenger. She, 
therefore, secretly sent her bro ther to Strophius , king of Phocis, 
who was married to a sister of Agamemnon. Orestes was 
brought up by his uncle togetber with his son Pylades and 
there sprang up between the two youths that intimate friend- 
ship which bas become proverbial. The thought of aveng- 
ing his father*s death was, however, uppermost in the mind 
of Orestes and after having stayed for seven years at Phocis 
and consulted'tbe oracle of Delphi, which encouraged him* 
to carry out his resolve, he repaired in Company with his 
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faithful Pylades, in disguise, to Mycenae. The two friends 
announced the death of Orestes to Clytemnestra, and the un- 
natural mother, conscious that she deserved punishment at bis 
hands^ actually rejoiced at the tidings. Orestes was at first unwill- 
ing to avenge his father's death on his mother, but Electra, to 
whom he made himself known, fanned in himthe flame of 
vengeance and both Clytemnestra and Aegisthus feil by his band. 
Tormented by remorse, or as the Greeks expressed it * pursued 
by tiie furies/ Orestes consuUed the oracle of Apollo, which 
promised him recovery from his * madness/ if he carried away 
from Tauris the image of Diana — which was said to have fallen 
there from heaven — ^and took it to Athens. Orestes went with 
Pylades to Tauris and being taken prisoners by the natives, the 
two friends were to be sacrificed, by command of king Thoas, 
according to the custom of the country. A recognition took place, 
however, between Orestes and his sister Iphigenia — who still 
served there as priestess — and the two left Tauris together with 
Pylades, carrying away with them the image of Diana. The 
curse which had rested on the house of Tantalus ceased 
with the retum of Orestes and Iphigenia to Mycenae, *the 
wonderfiil ruins of which still bear silent testimony to the splen- 
dour of the Atridae.' Orestes not only took possession of his 
father's kingdom, but of several other countries. He was married 
to Hermione by whom he had a spn named Tisamenus, who, as 
will be Seen from the following Genealogical ^able^ was the last of 
the Atridae. 

Tantalas 



Pelt 



iops 



Atreus Thyestes 

I ' 1 ! , 

Clytemnestra ^ Agamemnon Menelaus = Helena Aegisthus 

I 1 1 I 

Iphigenia, Electra, Orestes =t= Hermione 



Tisamenus. 
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CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Next to a critical estimate of important poetical productions, 
there is nothing so interesting and instnictive as the history of 
their composition, more especially if it serves to illustrate at the 
same time the obstacles encountered and triumphantly overcome 
by a man of genius, and help us to gain an insight into the pro- 
cess of the author's intellectual development. Such is undoubt- 
edly the case with the history of the composition of Goethe's 
Iphigeniey concerning the origin, growth, and completion of which 
abundant details are found in his correspondence and in his 
Italienhcbe Reise, 

Goethe seems to have conceived the idea of dramatising the 
subject of Iphigenia as far back as the year 1776, but he did not 
actually begin the composition until Febniary 1779. He could 
not have undertaken the task at a less auspicious moment, for 
in the beginning of that year he was appointed * President 
of the Military and Causeway Gommissions* of the duchy of 
Weimar. The function of the poet-statesman was to super- 
intend the levying of recruits and to watch over the repairs and 
construction of highways ; and well might he exclaim that amidst 
these uncongenial occupations * he was with one foot only in the 
stimips of Pegasus.* Still, he resolutely proceeded to his task on 
the evening of the fourteenth of February. A pleasant letter 
received from his mother^had cheered his mind, and the 
*depressing spirits' of official drudgeiy were driven away by 
the soothing sounds of music, which was performed in a room 
adjoining his study. The beginning had now been made; and, 
the most urgent official duties being accomplished, the poet 
retired, at the beginning of March, to the solitude of the Castle of 
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Domburg, hoping to finish the drama in a few days. But an 
adverse fate threw a new difficulty in his way. A riot had broken 
out among the weavers of the neighbouring manufacturing town 
of Apolda, in consequence of great distress prevailing in that 
*troublesome place.' This circumstance had a very disturbing 
efFect on Goethe, and he bitterly complained *that the drama 
would not advance, and that it was quite dreadful that the king of 
Tauris should speak as if there were no starving stocking-weavers 
at Apolda.* Retuming to Weimar on March ii, he assiduously 
continued his work, and in a few days he had finished the first 
three acts. On March 19 he wrote the whole of the fourth act 
in one day, to judgefrom the following memorandum whichhe 
dictated to his secretary Riemer : ' Sereno die, quieta mente I wrote 
after a choice of tbree years the fourth act of my Iphigenie in oru 
day.' The remaining fit'th act was written within the next nine 
days, so that the ßrst version of the drama was finished on 
March 28 of the year 1779. The piece, composed within the 
Short Space of about six weeks, was, however, only finished, but 
not completed ; for it was written in prose — partly owing to the 
Strange prejudice of those days that tragedies should not be 
written in verse, and partly to the fact that the laws of German 
prosody were then still unsettled. The prose was nevertheless 
so rhythmical, that it mostly read like verse ; for in spite of the 
drawback just pointed out Goethe spontaneously produced the 
most finished verse. 

After a space of nine days — on April 6 — the drama was 
performed for the first time in honour of the birth-day of the 
Duchess Louise ; the celebration of which seems to have been the 
extemal cause for so speedily finishing the drama. The Per- 
formance was merely a private one, and was carried out by 
amateurs only; the part of Iphigenia alone being played by a 
professional actress — the famous Corona Schröter. Goethe 
himself acted the part of Orestes ; and all the records preserved 
of that memorable Performance agree that at no time has there 
been witnessed such an union of intellectual and physical perfection 
as was exhibited by Goethe in playing the part of Orestes, He 
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was likened to * an Apollo descended from heaven, to represent 
bodily the beauty of Greece.* ' 

The Performance was repeated several times, and the author 
soon received from various quarters applications for his ' newest 
dramatic production ' ; but Goethe being fully conscious of the 
fact that his drama had not yet attained the right artistic form, 
decidedly declined to have it published or performed. 

In the spring of 1780 Goethe proceeded to change his first 
Prose Version into a metrical form, but the whole process seems 
to have consisted, in a great measure at least, in merely transcrib- 
ing the rhythmical prose into irregulär iambics. This second — 
poetical — version is, besides, merely a fragment, as it does not 
contain the whole drama. Of greater importance is the revision 
of the Prose Version which Goethe undertook in 178 1. The 
dialogue was extended and a number of expressions replaced 
by more dignified ones. Five years later the author seems 
to have made another attempt to change the prose into a metrical 
form ; for writing from Karlsbad under date of Aug. 23, 1786, he 
says, * Now that the drama is shaped into verse, it gives me new 
pleasure ; one can see much better what improvement is still 
required. I am now engaged on it, and hope to have done with 
the work to-morrow.* His friends had repeatedly urged him to 
give the final touch to his Iphigenie, and this was most assiduously 
done by Herder, who probabiy best kriew how to appreciate the 
great classical work. Owing to these solicitations Goethe took with 
him, together with other^nfinished productions, the last version of 
his drama, when he left Karlsbad for Italy, on Sept. 3, 1786 ; and 
on the Brenner mountain, where he arrived five days later, he 
took out from a larger parcel of manuscripts that of his Iphigenie^ 

* that it might be his companion into the beautiful warm country .* 

* The days are long,* he added ; * there will be nothing to disturb 
my thoughts, and the glorious objects of the surrounding scenery 
will by no means dispel the poetical Inspiration ; nay, assisted by 
open air and free exercise, they will rather promote it.* The 
fact is, Goethe was now free from the shackles of social and con- 
ventional life, and he was therefore in a position to follow the 
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Impulse of his poetical genius. Four days after he had left the 
Brenner he wrote the first lines of his ' new version * on the Lake 
of Garda, while the powerful south winds drove the waves to the 
shore, * where he was at least as lonely as his heroine on the coast 
of Tauris ^.' He continued the task of touching up his drama 
during his journey to Venice, and worked most industriously at 
the last-named place. Then the work suddenly came to a stand- 
still, and he even conceived the idea of writing an Iphigenie von 
Delphi ^ ; fortunately ' a feeling of duty towards the older piece * 
induced him, on his arrival at Rome, to devote himself again to 
the task of entirely recasting the form of his Iphigenie auf Tauris, 
and this time he was to derive considerable aid from another 
quarter. He had made at Rome the acquaintance of the some- 
what eccentric but ingenious w riter R. P. Moritz (i7S7 — o^\ 
who was the author of a treatise on German prosody ; and by 
imparting to Goethe his views on that subject, he gave a new 
impetus to the poet to complete the task of changing the prose 
form of his drama into the purest iambics of five feet^ * My pro- 
ceeding,' says Goethe, * was very simple ; I merely copied the piece, 
dividing it line by line, period by period into a regulär rhythm.' 
Those who will compare the prose with the poetic version, will 
readily convince themselves of the truth of that statement ; for, as 
the late G. H. Lewes truly remarks, ' they will not only see how 
frequent the verses are, buf how few were the alterations neces- 
sary to transform the prose drama into a poem. They are just 
the sort of touches which elevate poetr^ above prose*.* The 
final classic stamp having been impressed by Goethe on his 
Iphigenie, he was in a position to send to Germany on Jan. lo, 

* C^. Note ioW. 13, 14. 

* A sketch of Goethe's plan is given in his Italienische Reise under 
date of Bologna, iQth Oct., 1786. 

' An account of Goethe's intercourse with Moritz, and of the aid he 
received from nim, will be found in the Italienische Reise in the letters 
dated Rome Dec, 1786 and Jan. 1787. 

* The two Prose Versions and the fragmentary Poetic Version will be 
found in Düntzer's instructive and exhaustive work. Die drei ältesten 
Bearbeitimgen von Goethe's Iphigenie, 
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^1787^^ copy of the ne<w version of his drama, which he called bis 



Schmerzenskind — an epithet, as he declared, which it deserved in 
more than one sense. This then is the last version of Goethe's 
Jphigentey as it now lies before us — in a fonA wtiich, in point of 
language alone, presents the purest and most perfect production 
of German literatnre. 



II. 

A considerable amount of ingenuity and learning has been dis- 
played by various critics in discussing the questions: What 
öbject had Goethe in view in seiecting a classical subject for 
dramatisation ? What ' moral * did he intend to convey ? Is it a 
modern specimen of Greek tragedy, or is it a purely modern 
drama? These questions have generally been answered in ac- 
cordance with the individual Standpoint of the critics, without 
paying much attention to the internal evidence to be derived 
from the various stages of the poet's intellectual development, 
and to his own utterances respecting his most matured pro- 
duction. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the demoniac, or 
rather Titanic, dement was in a considerable degree represented 
in Goethe*s nature, as may be inferred, in particular, from a 
number of his works. His Faust^ his Prometheus — not to mention 
any other of his larger or minor productions— are all emanations 
from that unsubmissive spirit. A significant passage in the fifteenth 
book of his Wahrheit und Dichtung gives us a suflScient clue as to 
the extent of that spirit in the poet and its relation to his works : 
* The Titano-gigantic, heaven-storming spirit,' says Goethe, * did 
not furnish any materials to my poetic direction. It was more 
in my line to represent that peaceful, plastic, at any rate passive 
resistance, which, whilst acknowledging a superior authority, 
wishes to be placed on an equal footing with the same. But 
also the bolder characters of that race, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, 
were adored by me. Admitted into the society of the gods, 
they may not have behaved in a sufficiently submissive manner^ 
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and as haughty guests they may have deserved the wrath of their 
friendly host, and thus have drawn banishment upon themselves. 
I pitied them ; th^ncients had already acknowledged their State 
as a tragic one,^TO if I showed them in the background of 
my Iphigenie as members of an enormous Opposition, I probably 
owe to them a part of the efFect which it was the good fortune 
of that piece to produce.' Here then we have the answer to the 
question why Goethe has chosen the story of Iphigenia as the 
subject of a drama. Not because it w as a classi cal subject, but 
.^^becausejtjrepresent^^ 
racCj^^he curse, laxheavilxjJn the wnole race, and one crime ja: 
wrongengendered another. H ow w as that curee tO be removed l 
Should it for ever contmue, because the ancestors had deserved it ? 
In this sense Iphigenie exclaims most patheticaliy (cp. p. 82, 
|l. i694,\ etc.) : 
(oK, Soll dieser Fluch denn e<wig ivaltenf Soll 
Nie dies Geschlecht mit einem neuen Segen 
Sich ivieder heben f — Nimmt doch Alles ab! 
Das beste Glück, des Lebens schönste Kraft 
Ermattet endlich, ivarum nicht der Fluch f 
Besides, however, representing to us in the background the 
sufferings of the ' bolder characters ' and the curse which weighed 
upon them and their descendants, the poet succeeds in exciting 
our pitY for the various characters in the drama. First fori 
Iphigenia, the innocently sufFering maiden, who reluctantly spends 
her life amidst a barbarian people far from her kindred ; then for / 
the two noble friends, one of whom had been driven, as it were,i 
to a crime, and in consequence was pursued by the furies, whilst \ 
the other was a victim to his generous friendship. The climax j 
of pity is, however, reached in the scene in which the recognition \ 
between brother and sister takes place — when Iphigenia in deep j 
distress appeals to the former : i 

Schilt einer Schwester reine Himmelsfreude ' 

Nicht unbesonnene, strafbare Lust ; 
and Orestes, dimly recognising his sister, exclaims in despair, 
*that he only wished their sister Electra might be there, so that 
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she should perish with them, and the sun should see the last 
horrors of their race, in beholding a sister sacrificing her brother * 
(p. 59,1. 1223, etc.). ^^ 

Cnished by the thought of those MaS^orrors' Orestes 
sinks down exhausted, and he again excites our gity when, on 
regaining his consciousness, he has a vision of * calm frenzy* and 
Iphigenia implores the goddess : 

O lasz den Einz'gen^ Spätgefundnen mir 
Nicht in der Finsternis^ des Wahnsinns rasen! 
The sudden_and^ comple^^ is brought 

about bj_his recognition of his §ister, as is shown by his words : 
f^^ Lasz mich zum erstenmal mit freiem Herzen 
I In deinen Armen reine Freude haben! 

l 4c « « .y. :|c 

V.^_^^£j loset sich der Fluch, mir sagfs das Herz. 

The recovery of Orestes, accomplished by the calming influence 
of Iphigenia, constitutes, however, only half of the task to be 
accomplished. There still remains that of * purifying the house 
of Agamemnon,* and this too is efFected by Ip higenia through 

ii m i M.l i ' - j niiMii.irTrr"r~'^^"~*'^*' 

the purity of her heart. We haoT already learnt to admire her 
humanising influence in the abolition, through her agency, of the 
human sacrifices in Tauris ; and now, when a conflicta rises in her 
heart betwee n sisterly love and half-filial gratitude — ^between 
falsehood palliated by the law'oTself-preservatioh and all-powerful 
eternal truth^— she triumphantly overcomes all worldly considera- 
tions and sacrifices all human interests on the altar of divine truth. 
Deceit and cunning were not only allen, but actually revolting 
to her ; and when she has in the candour of her soul betrayed the 
secret plot to the king, he is^o deeply touched by her confession, 
that he consents not only to the departure of the two friends, 
but also of her whom he hoped * to lead to his home as bride, a 
blessing to himself and his realm.' Jtjaas-ihea by_the retum of 
I ^Jphigeuia tp the ^halls of he r ancestors ' — which was brought about 
by the truthfulness and purity oX„her heart — that the curse was 
removed from herhouse. The * moral of the drama ' is, there- 
fore, nothing eise but the i^lorißcation of trut^ ^^^^offJ^^ refresen t ed ^ 
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^g^t^fJ^jgiSiUtatSSita Goethe wished \/\ 

To^sHöw by his drama tha|^«jgQ[jO/^r/ alone can atone for all yf V 
human frailties and blot öut past crimes, he has himself declared ( 
in the foUowing lines, written in 1827^ with respect to the present 
drama : 

Was der Dichter diesem Bande 
^ Glaubend, hoffend anvertraut, 
/ Wer^ im Kreise deutscher Lande 
^ ) Durch des Künstlers Worte laut. 

So im Handeln, so im Sprechen 
i Liebevoll verkünd* es iveit : 
. -^ Alle menschliche Gebrechen I 

^^ Sühnet reine Menschlichkeit^. 

If then Goethe^s object was to show the triumph of c ivilis ation 
Qver bar^rism^ and of toith^^ver_jSalsdlQ9A or as the learned 
Trench^ t ranslator of Goethe*s Ipbjgenie, M. Legrelle, expresses 
it, to produce in Iphigenie un type etemel et supreme de ferfection 
ideale,c a,n we suppose him to have aimed at constrücting a Greek 
drama corresponding to the tragedies of the ancient Greek 
poets ? Certainly not. All he did was to choose a rla«;«;jQ) sll^ )jt^rt 
which seemed to him most suitable as the background for a 
picture of human perfectidn, and in doing this he merely borrowed 
as much from the classical drapery for his picture as was actually 
necessary for the consistent execution of the work, and the re- 
presentation of the characters respectively. The classical subject 
merely served him as a foil for the display ot mddenTethical 
ideas, and there is no Single trait in the piece, which would impose 
upon üsTtKe acceptance of facts based upon the religious belief of 
the ancients, but quite incompatible with our modern views. We 
hear the*complaints of Orestes that he is tormented by the furies, 
and see him sufFering; but we do not behold the furies them- 
selves. The bodily appearance of the avenging deities on the 

* After Eckermann had highly praised the Performance of the part of 
Orestes by the actor Krüger, Goethe presented to the latter a hand- 
sOD^ly bound copy of his Iphigenie^ in which he had inscribed the above 
verses. Cp. Eckermann's Gespräche mit Goethe, iii. 95, etc. 
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stage was in its proper place before an audience in ancient 
Greece, whilst to admit it into a modern drama would be most 
unsuitable ^ Goethe was therefore quite right in rejecting the 
Suggestion oT Schiller, who was fond of scenic efFect, to let the 
furies appear on the stage. He did not wish to Imitate the 
ancient Greek tragic poets by having recourse to any external 
jaccessories which were peculiar to Greece only. If there is 
anything Greek in his drama besides the subject, it is the 
harmonious beauty of the piece as a whole, the calm dignity 
which pervades the action, and the unsurpassed majesty of the 
language. 

It js^tmejihere is not much action, in the usual acceptance of 
W the Word, to be found fn the"dfämä ; still the charactersjire, one 
and all, distinctly and interestingly delineated, a nd bear the st amp 
of individ uality. The character of the king-— who has been, of 
course, g reatly idealise d, — is at^nce dignified andjnajestic. We 
leam to appreciate his noble qualities at the very outset of the 
drama through Iphigenia, who describes him as ein edler Mann^ 
and through her dialogue with his faithful servant Arkas. When 
Thoas himself appears, we cannot deny him our tribute of 
admiration for his dignifi ed bearing, and our sympathy for his 
joneliness and his unsuccessful wooing. That his feelings of 
humanity are stifled in him for a moment, and that he should 
address bitter reproaches to Iphigenia on 'woman's nature,' 
is, under the circumstances, quite ^pa^ural^ The second time 
when the king appears— in the fifth act — we see him first repre- 
sented as a man of great energy, prompt in command and ready 
in action. In thus depicting. the character of the king, Goethe 
has happily applied a trait denoted by his name. Euripides 
describes him * as a barbarian who moves his feet like swift wings, 
and to whom his swiftness has given the name of noas ' (Iph. 
Taur. 1. 32, etc.)''; which circumstance has been pointed out in 
several passages, and most strikingly in the king*s bebest : 

* The furies appear in the celebrated opera by Gluck, composed 
in 1779 to a libretlo by M. Guillard. , 

* 'Thoos ' denotes in Greek 'quick/ * swift.' 
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Ej komme schnell die Priesterin herbei! 
Dann geht, durchsucht das Ufer scharf und schnell. 
At the same time the king is represented as a man of valour, 
inoderation, and Sterling honestjr. He subdues bis anger in the 
presence of the fiery youth Orestes, but is ready to take up the 
Single combat with him ; and when he is reminded by Iphigenia 
of his promise and she appeals to his nobler feelings, he stemly 
but graciously grants her prayer. 

^rkasj^ the king's confidant, worthily represents his master 
and reflects his good qualities. He eamestly pleads his cause 
with Iphigenia, for whom he seems to entertain feelings of 
reverence and friendship. There is also a touch of humanity in 
his character, and he is brave and prompt in his actions like his 
royal master. 

The bright character oi^i^ades afFords a pleasant relief against 
his Stern surroundings. Undaunted by any calamity, shrewd 
and brave, he is a perfect counterpart of Odysseus. He is in fact 
a genuine Greek character. What can there be more indicative 
of an unflinching character than his assurance to Orestes : 
Wenn die Priesterin 
Schon, unsere Locken <weihend abzuschneident 
\ Die Hand erhebt, soll dein* und meine Rettung 
"Mein einziger Gedanke sein. 
He had enlivened the gloomy mood of his friend (cp. 1. 643, etc.), 
to whom he was attached with unparalleled devotedness, he had 
deceived the priestess with a * cunningly devised story * ; but with 
all his liveliness and shrewdness.he is brave and thoughtful, for as 
Iphigenia says : 

Er ist der Arm des Jünglings in der Schlacht, 
Des Greises leuchtend Aug* in der Versammlung, 
The character of Orestes can be properly defined from the 
moment of his recovery only. As long as he is under the bane of 
remorse, his soul is wrapped in deep melancholy ; he is resigned 
to his fate and ready to die. Yet the spirit of heroism has not 
been entirely crushed in him. He still thinks with longing and 
regret of the bygone days, when he hoped to emulate the deeds 
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of Theseus and Hercules, and the loveof tmtb is still paramount 
in him. When he finds that Iphigenia readily believed the 
* fable ' of Pylades, he confesses who he is, for he cannot bear 
to deceive such a noble soul by felsehood (cp<l^io76^ etc.). 
When he dimly begins to become conscious of the truth of 
Iphigenia's assurance that she is his sister, he manifests the 
most tender feelings of brotherly afFection. How touching are 
his words to Iphigenia, when he comforts her to bear up under 
the new and last calamity : 

fFeine nicht! Du hast nicht Schuld. 
Seit meinen ersten Jahren hab* ich nichts 
Geliebt^ <wie ich dich lieben konnte, Schwester. 

After his recovery Orestes appears in all the brightness of a 
young hero. From the speeches of Pylades (p. 75, etc.), we at once 
infer that a complete change has taken place in him, and that 
he is now like a new-bom man ; whilst when he appears armed 
(Act V, Sc. 4) we see bodily before us the valorous youth who is 
not eveh Tntlmidated by the presence of the king. His bearing 
is at once^oyal, dignified, and courageous ; and it is afinetrait in 
his character, that with the love of life there was aroused in him 
the love of heroic action, and that he, as a stranger, was ready for 
a contest on behalf of all the strangers who may in future 
approach the shore of Tauris. 

The character of Iphigenie i s acknowledged to be one of the 
noblest that have ever been drawn by the master-hand of any 
poet. ' As a woman, as a daughter and sister, as a Greek and a 
priestess,* she is the embodiment pf all ideal perfection, and her 
character Stands before us in such harmonioun)eauty and com- 
pleteness, that it would be just as difficult to describe it, as it is 
to give an exact idea in words of a beautiful work of art. The 
tender feeling for her kindred, the grateful sentiment towards 
her benefactor, the sense of duty in her function as priestess, are 
all strongly developed in her, but her truthfulness is paramount to 
everything eise. What we most admire in Iphigenie is her cTear 
and distinct perce ptiort_QjL wh at is right, and her unalterable 
resolution pnly to do whatjheacknowledges as such. She must 
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be all at one with her consciousness of what is right and good, if 
she is to be satisfied with herseif; and in this sense she utters the 
words which give a clue to her whole character : 

Ga^^ ^nheAeckt ^fl^iq^*,USktM(£miV* "^'^ . ^ 

In 1786 Goethe sa w at Bologna a St, Agatha^ painted in virginal 
purity, by Raphael. It made such a deep Impression upon him, 
that he declared, Ich habe mir die Gestalt fivohl gemerkt und <werde 
ihr im Geist meine Iphigenie vorlesen und meine Heldin nichts sagen 
lassen, «was diese Heilige nicht aussprechen mochte. 

No wonder then that his Iphigenie is the purest and noblest 
female character ever delineated by a poet l \\ 

III. 

* How many Iphigenias have been written ! Yet they all difFer 
from each other, for every writer handles the subject after his 
own fashion/ This remark of Goethe's should serve us as a 
guide in judging the numerous dramatisations of the subject of 
Iphigenia, from the time of Euripides down to that of Goethe 
himself ; and it should, besides, completely settle the vexed ques- 
tion, which properly ought never to have been raised, Which 
production was superior, the Greek play, or the German drama? 

An account of the various Iphigenias that have ever been 
written, would, of course, be beyond the scope of the present 
publication, but a brief summary of the Euripidean play — for the 
benefit of those who may not be acquainted with the drama 
itself — seems to be so much the more desirable, because it will 
clearly show the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias, as if they had been written with the same 
object. 

The play of Euripides opens with a prologue composed after 
the author's usual fashion. Iphigenia first gives a genealogical 
account of her family, and after relating her own fate she de- 
scribes a dream she had during the past night, which she can 
only Interpret as a sure omen of the death of her brother Orestes. 
She prepares, therefore, with the help of her Grecian attendants 
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— consisting of female slaves, who form the Chorus — to carry 
funeral libations to her brother's shades. After Iphigenia has 
left, Orestes and Pylades appear * to tnake a stealthy survey of 
the temple,* from which they intend to carry away secretly the 
Statue of Artemis ; for Orestes had been promised release from 
the furies, if he brought that statue to Athens. They retire with 
the intention of carry ing out their design at night time. Iphigenia 
again appears on the stage, and joins the Chorus in singing a dirge. 
The dirge ended, a herdsman announces to her the captureof 
two Grecian strangers. She is asked to make immediate pre- 
parations for sacrificing them. Hitherto she was, as she her- 
seif declares, averse from carrying out the cruel law of the 
land ; but now, hardened by the assumed death of Orestes, and by 
the remembrance of the wrong done to her at Aulis, she feels no 
pity for her captive compatriots, and only wishes that Helen 
and Menelaus might be thrown on the coast of Tauris, so that 
she could immolate them. When the two captives, of whom she 
only knows that one was called Pylades, are brought as victims 
before Iphigenia, she gradually learns from them the events 
which occurred since she left Argos, such as the capture of Troy, 
the safe retum of Menelaus and Helen, the murder of her father 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, and the death of the latter by her 
own son. Orestes persistently refused to give his name, in order 
not to expose it to disgrace ; and after Iphigenia had learnt from 
his account that her brother was still alive, she hits upon the fol- 
lowing plan. She declares herseif willing to spare the life of that 
one of the two captives, who will undertake to deliver a letter to 
her brother Orestes, and here occurs that well-known contest 
in generosity between the two friends, each of whom wishes the 
other to save himself by carrying out the commission of the 
priestess. At last Pylades is prevailed upon to accept the ofFer, 
and he swears an oath that he will safely deliver the letter to 
Orestes. By way of caution he adds, however, the saving clause, 
that in case the ship should wreck, and the missive be lost, he 
should no longer be responsible for the fulfilment of his oath. 
This Observation causes Iphigenia to read aloud the letter, in 
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which she relates her rescue at Aulis, and conjures her brother to 
save her. Pylades hereupon exclaims, that he can at once ac- 
complish his task, and delivers the letter to Orestes. The re- 
cognition between brother and sister now takes place, and a plan 
is projected to effect the escape of all, and to convey away at the 
same time the statue of Diana. * This afFords,' aä Professor 
Paley expresses it, * abundant scope for the Greek arts of fraud 
and deception.* Thoas, the king of Tauris, is both a devout and 
credulous man, and he is easily persuaded by the priestess that 
the captives require lustration, in consequence of being guilty of 
the crime of matricide, and that the statue too must be purified 
by the water of the sea. The priestess retires with the two 
strangers and the image of the goddess to * a lonely part of the 
sea-shore,* but finally the fraud^ is discovered, and Thoas is 
resolved to take summary vengeance. Nothing can now save 
the two friends and the priestess, except the expedient, to which 
Euripides so often had recourse, namely, the apparition of Pallas 
Athene, who commands the frightened king to allow both the 
priestess and Orestes to depart from Tauris, and to carry away 
with them the statue of Diana to Attica, 

The above brief summary of the Euripidean Tauric Iphigenia 
will clearly show what has been pointed out before, that Goethe 
had in his Ipbigenie no intention whatever to produce an tmitatjon m 
of the Greek play ; that he did not wish to write any Greek play 
at all, in the usual acceptance of that term ; and that the es- 
sential character of the two productions in question is so widely 
difFerent, that every parallel is quite out of place. The two 
pieces could, if I may say so, only be contrasted, not compared. 
Let US first consider the corresponding characters individually. 

Thg_jrj>higei)ia_ijf Fnripiaes is a vindictlve^ scheming, and 
lying Greek woman. The mildness of her heart, which she 
herseif praises so much, did not extend beyond the fact that she 
awarded to the victims a tear of pity when they happened to be 
her compatriots (1. 344, etc.) ; but she nevertheless continued to 
* consecrate ' them as well as other strangers for immolation on 
the altar ; and she only regrets that she was unable to wreak her 
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vengeance on Helen and Menelaus (!• 354» etc.). She rejoices 

at the news of the death of the seer Calchas, and wishes death 

to Agamemnon (!• 53'» etc.). She is ready to betray her host 

without the slightest remorse ; she does not hesitate to teil him 

that her father * was still alive and fares well/ and assures him 

that she will not retum to Greece, as she hates and detests 

that country (1. 1185, etc.); and finally she dupes him with 

the ridiculous nursery tale, that the image of the goddess had 

turned away from its seat of its own accord, and had closed its 

eyes when the two strangers were brought to the temple (1. 1 1 65, 

etc.). Almost the only redeeming trait in the character of the 

Iv Euripidean Iphigenia, is her objection to the proposal that 

\ Orestes should kill the king, because a guest should not 

murderliis host (1. 102 1). Hec love for her kindred is certainly 

touching; but such love is only based on the ordinary feelings 

of human nature, and does not testify to any noble sentiments. 

How different is the character of Goethe's Iphigeniel The 

M ideal of truthfulness and gratitude, she is tempted, for a moment 

^ only, to teil the king an untruth ; but soon the heroic resolve 

rises in her breast, rather to sacrifice all than teil a falsehood and 

deceive her benefactor. 

The character of Orestes is also rather jjg^oj^^onceived by 
Euripides. He would rather flee than risk his life (1. 102, etc.), 
and he is ready to murder the king of the country ; and when 
his sister observes, *that she will make use of his ravings as a 
contrivance,' he makes the commonplace remark, * that women 
are always cunnin^ to find out tricks* (1. 1032, etc.). 
^ With Goethe, however, the character of Orestes appears in 
every respect in a nobler light. We sympathise with his suffer- 
ings, and we admire his truthfulness, which becomes the means 
of his ultimate recovery. 

The character of Pylades is represented in a better light by 
Euripides than that of Orestes ; but after all he consents to save 
himself, and to leave his unfortunate friend behind to die ; nor 
does he possess that bright cheerfulness with which Goethe has 
invested his character. 
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The king is represented by Euripides as a credulous and super- 
stitious tyrant, at whose deception we stnile; whilst with 
Goethe he appears as a royal warrior, füll of dignity and stern 
manliness, whose character is raised in our estimation by his . 
calm, though deep, affection for Iphigenia. The characters of ^-^ 
the * herdsman ' and the ' messenger ' are with Euripides, in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the play, insignificant ; whilst 
Arkas, who performs in the plot of Goethe's drama the functiori 
of those two personages, is of a superior stamp. 

The difFerence in the general plots of the two Iphigenias need 
not fiirther be pointed out ; but it should be remembered, that, 
whilst the main point with Euripides tums on the actual posses- 
sion of the image of Artemis — ^which is, of course, quite in ac- 
cordance with the religious belief of the ancients — the essence of 
Goethe *s drama consists in t he return^ of Iphigenia, which is 
delayed to the end o n account of the dubious wording of the 
Oracle, and which is brought about by her truthfulness^. Thus 
the^sölütlSh öf the plot , which is effected by Euripides through 
the convenient contrivance of a iieus ex machinäx i s achieved by 
Goeth e through the^rtgtural sequence of noble actions> 

The scene of recognition is, considered from the point of view 
of Goethe in writing the drama, also superior in the German 
tphigenie, The recognition ^implytakes place in consequ^nce of 
the^i:eluctance"]Df Orestes to teil a falsehood in the saintly pre- 
sence of Iphigenia ; and thus it is quite consistent with the ten- 
dency of the drama. The expedient to which Euripides had 
recourse, namely, to bring about the recognition by means of the 
letter, has been characterised by many as ludicrous ; but here 
we should remember, that the * contemporaries and epigones * of 

' * Id enim tragoedias illas inter se comparanti ante omnia tenendum 
est, Euripidem necessario curare debuisse, ut non solum Iphigenia e 
Taurica abduceretur, sed asportaretur etiam simulacrum Dianae. . . . 
Goethio vero licebat in solo Iphigeniae reditu consistere, quumque, si 
statua illa maueret apud Tauros, ea ipsa re solvi nodum posse intelli- 
geret, ad id ambiguitate oraculi, sororem reduci jubente ApoUine, potuit 
uti/ Gottfried Hermann*s ' Preface * to * Euripidis Iphigenia Taurica.' 
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the Greek poet must have considered that expedient as both 
natural and ingenious ; for even Aristotle places it above all other 
expedients for efFecting the recognition ^. 

It having been shown that the Single Clements in the two 
dramas form such striking contrasts, it seems unnecessary to say 
anything more on the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Ipjiigenias as dramatjc productions. Euripides^wrote 
ä realistic play and goethe ^ composed, an i idealistic drama?^ 
The former merely wished to produce a national or populär play, 
— half pathetic and half humorous — and his characters are there- 
fore more life-lik e, more real. The Greek audience prbbably 
heartily enjoyed the_scene in which Thoas is befooled by the 
priestcss, and they fuUy recognised their own coüntry^en in the 
doings and sayings of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia. Goethe 
himself said that his Thoas was not historical ; and it is more than 
probable that a Scythian king would be rather more of the 
stamp of Thoas in the Euripidean play. Goethe also well knew 
that bis * Iphigenie ' never existed, but he selected the heroine 
the beautifuL Greek fable as the most suitable to represent 

ideal ^erfection personified in a womaja^ 

The two poets having had different objects in view in com- 
posing their dramas— the one writing for a Greek audience who 
wished to be entertained, and the other for readers whose senti- 
ments he was anxious to ennoble — it naturally foUows that the 
treatment of the two productions must be totally different, if not 
actually contrasting. I will not go so far as to call the drama of 
Euripides * a glorification of falsehood,* but I entirely concur in 
the opinion that Goethe's Iphigenie is the * glorification of truth,* 
and that from an etbical point of view the German Iphigenie is 

• Cp. Arist. Poetica, xvi. § 1-5. 

* It has been conjectured that Frau von Stein, who by her sisterly 
affection exercised snch a soothing inflnence on Goethe, was the proto- 
type of his Iphigenie (cp. Hermann Grimmas admirable Goethe- Vorle- 
sungen, II. 29, etc.). It is, however, not impossible that he amalgamated 
in the Greek heroine both the character of Frau v. Stein and of his own 
sister Cornelia. 
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just as superior to the Greek * Iphigenia ' as the modern code of // 

^ The Iphigenia of EuHpides is certainly in its^av a remarkable 
play ; and— barring the tendency and loftiness of conception of 
Goethe's Iphigenie — I quite agree with the remark, *that both 
poems stand side by side as master-works of equal value, in spite, 
or rather on account of their diametrical contrasts ; and that only 
one-sided narrowness can raise the one at the expense of the 
otherV 

Goethe's Iphigenie au/Tauris did not * take the world by stonn * 
in the same way as his Werther did, and partly also his Got% 'von 
Berlichingen. It is true the enlightened circle of his Weimar 

^ Hermann says in his above-mentioned Preface of Goethe that * ita ille 
Atheniensem poetam aemulatus, ut hominem natione Graecum, sed enm 
talem audire videamur, qni nostri aevi cultu eruditus non solum virtutis 
puriorem excelsioremque imaginem animo impressam habeat, sed etiam 
oblectandi materiam magis ex sententiarum vi et copia, quam ex ver- 
borum omatu et varietate numerorum depromat/ 

^ Iphigenia in Taurien. Erklärt von Schöne und Köchly. Einleitung, 
p. 41. It maybe to the pointtoremark here, that the title ofGoethe's drama 
has often been objected to by classical scholars, because the country was 
called TavpiicTf and not Tavpis. Köchly is of opinion that the mistake 
arose from the Latin title Iphigenia in Tauris. This may have been the 
case with those who may have used the word Tauris as the name of the 
' Chersonesus Taurica/ before Goethe. As regards himself he certainly 
knew that the Latin title meant * Iphigenia among the Tauri * ; but he 
chose the word Tauris instead of the more correct Taurien because it 
adapts itself better to the metre, and the title Iphigenie auf Tauris is 
certainly more handy and melodious than the dragging name Iphigenie 
auf Taurien. It should also be remembered that there is actually an 
Island called Tauris, and so Goethe adopted it for his purpose. The 
reason why he used auf instead of in, although it does not refer to 
a complete island, must also be sought in his love of rhythm and 
melody, to which he often sacrificed the rigid behests of Grammar. The 
frequent repetition of the vowel 1 in the title of Iphigenie in Tauris would 
have jarred too much on every, even moderately, musical ear. At the ■ 
same time it may not be superfluous to remark that the form Tauris as 
the name for the 'Chersonesus Taurica' is now, probably in consequence 
of its adoption by Groethe, rather commonly met with both in Germaa 
and Engli^ works. 
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friends was delighted with the drama, even in its first imperfect 
form ; but when he read the last finished version to the German 
artists at Rome, they feit disappointed at the calm tenour of the 
work, They had expected, as the author himself declared, 
*something tempestuous in the Berlichingen style.' Gradually 
only the world began to appreciate fully the master-work, for 
which the generality of readers seemed not to be ripe at the 
tjme of its appearance. The admiration for this drama spread 
so steadily and universally at home, that in the year 1825, when 
the fiftieth anniversary of the poet's arrival at Weimar was cele- 
brated by the whole duchy, a special Performance of his Iphigenie 
took place in the evening of his Goldner Jubeltagy and a new 
handsome edition was published Zur Feier des VIJ November 1825. 
Since that time Goethe's Iphigenie has considerably grown in 
favour with the German public as a dramatic piece, and it is 
frequently used, like Lessing's Nathan der Weise, for Mustervor^ 
Stellungen, in which all the parts, without exception, are played by 
first-rate actors only. The eiFect produced by the drama on the 
stage is so great, that it makes a deep Impression ugonaJl,j5i:ho 
are endQwed vf}^ s^sitive feelyi^^^,an^^jwit)j^,^3^ 
^^t^^tejfor poetical beauties. It often moves the spectators even 
to tears^ anä" excÄi^s m ffieiil a greater — and I would say, also a 
more ^vhplesome emotion — than most tragedies with the power- 
ful dramatic accessories of harrowing incidents \ 

* In 1881 the English public had a very favourable opportunity of 
witnessing, in London, a masterly Performance of Goethe's Iphigenie by 
the ' Meiningen Company.* It was acknowledged to be one of the most 
successful Performances of the whole cycle, and the applanse with which 
the actors were greeted at the end of the Performance was the heartiest 
which the German actors eamed during their stay in this comitry. 
Nmnerous spectators who did not imderstand a Single word of the 
original Text, listened in silent admiration and, as it were, with religious 
devotion. The English Press was also unanimous in its praises of the 
play as a dramatic piece, and testified to the electric and almost nn- 
paralleled effect it produced on the audience. At the request of the 
public it was performed a second time, and, if possible, with still 
greater success. 
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In 1818, Goethe had the gratification of seeing his work 
translated into modern Greek by Joannes Papadopulos, a young 
Greek Student who had spent some time at Weimar. Goethe feit 
so delighted at seeing his drama in the modern Greek garment^ 
that one cannot help regretting that he had not the gratification 
of seeing the subsequent excellent translation of his Ipbigenie into 
ancient Greek ^. Goethe's drama was several times translated 
into Italian, among others by Andrea Maffei. There are also 
several French translations extant, the last being that by M. A. 
Legrelle, who has prefixed a short life of Goethe to his Version, 
and an appreciative analysis of the drama. Goethe's Ipbigenie has 
met, in general, with great favour in France, where the interest in 
the fable of Iphigenia had been aroused through Racine's * Ipbi- 
genie en Aulide,* through Gluck's Ojjjeras on the two ' Iphigenias,* 
not to speak of several other Tauric Iphigenias '. In this country 
the drama was first made known in 1797, through the translation 
of William Taylor of Norwich. Since that time a number of 
English translations have appeared, both in this country and in 
America ; the most successful of which is beyond doubt that by 
the distinguished Greek and German scholar, JJIi^l'Anna Swanwick. 
The high value of the drafna has also been, in general, duly ac- 
knowledged by English classical scholars and critics, and the late 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, who devotes a whole chapter to the work, has 
the following passage on it, which Ijcannot Jidp quoting in extenso : 

* It is a marvellous dramatic poem. The grand and solemn 

* The above mentioned translation is by Prof. Kock, and was published 
at Berlin, 1861. The following passage from the translator's Preface, 
in which he speaks of the cultivation of classical studies in our own days, 
will be of special interest to English classical scholars : ' Sunt tarnen, 
qui veterum poetarum non solum lectione sed etiam imitatione hodie 
quoque delectantur : viget adhuc in Britannia, fidelissima horum studi- 
orum nutrice et adiutrice, viget Oxonii et Cantabrigiae, locis omnibus 
saeculorum fama celebratis,* etc. 

" «An acconnt of the various dramatised Iphigenias will be found in 
M. Patin's well-known Euripide, which forms the third volume of his 
* Etüde sur les Tragiques Grecs.* The author has in his Analysis also 
some excellent remarks on Goethe's Iphigenie. 
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movement of its evolution f esponds to the large and simple 

^ ideas which it unfolds, I ts calmness is majes tv. In the limjiid 

clearness ^fijEJtS-iaafiUaßfii the involved mental processes of t he 

^V^ /-Wo^f^rc g-^ ac f t^y^^pai-Pn^ ÜR ^^fi Q^Arafir^nc t^f Ka^s Wlthin a 

crystal bjye ; while the constant strain of high and lofty music 
which sounds through the poem makes the reader feel as if in 
a holy temple. And above all witcheries of detail there is the 
one capital witchery, belonging to Greek statues more than to 
any other works of human cunning, the perfect unity of impres- 
sion produced by the whole, so that nothing in it seems made^ 
but all to gro<Wy nothing is superfluous, bat all is in organic de- 
pendence, nothing is there for detached effect, but the whole 
is effect. The poem fiUs the mind; but beautiful as the 
separate passages are, admirers seldom think of passages, they 
think of the wondrous whole.' 



In addition to the above critical estimate, it may be proper to 
point out that Goethe has most happily adopted in his Iphtgenie a 
characteristic feature peculiar to the Greek drama. We allude to 
the form of conversation known as Stichomytbia (^arixofivBla), or 
* dialogue in alternate lines ' ; which fbrm was very populär with 
the Athenians, probably on account of their fondness of quick re- 
partee and of neat epigrammatic tums of Speech. In dramas 
treating of modern subjects, this kind of dialogue is liable to be- 
come monotonous and ridiculous, as has been wittily shown by 
Sheridan in his Critic ; but in a drama treating of an ancient sub- 
ject it is quite in its place. Goethe has made a sparing use of 
that form, among others, in 11. 993-999 ; 1444-1464; 1643-1652. 
In all these passages the dialogue flows on naturally, and there is 
nothing affected or stilted about it. Milton's and Shakespeare's 
use of the * line-for-Iine dialogue ' is well known, but it may be 
incidentally mentioned that Mr. Matthew Arnold has most skil- 
fully used it in his Meropt, and Mr. Swinbume in bis Atalanta. 
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ACT I. 



Iphigenia gives expression to the feelings of awe with 
which her abode inspires her, and to her intense longing for 
her beloved kindred and her native land. i^lShe bewails ther 
fate of woman, who is obliged to submit patiently to her fate,^ 
and she remorseftiUy confesses that she serves the goddess 
Diana, merely because she is kept in sacred bondage. Still 
she hopes in Diana, whora she supplicates to restore her to 
her kindred. (Scene i.) 

Arkas announces to Iphigenia the arrival of the King, and 
whilst describing her beneficial influence on Thoas and on his 
people by inducing them to abrogate the ancient practice of 
human sacrifices, he implores her to meet in a friendly manner 
the intentions of the King, who cherishes the hope of an 
Union with her. (Scene 2.) 

The King appears and expresses to Iphigenia the desire to 
lead her home as his bride. She declines the oifer by an 
evasive answer, and Thoas declares, that, although the goddess 
has placed her in his hands, he will renounce his Claims on the 
priestess, if a safe retum to her kindred is in störe for her. 
Iphigenia then discloses to the King her descent, and relates 
both the horrors perpetrated by her ancestors and the mira- 
culous way in which she herseif had escaped from death. The 
King still persists in his offer, and when Iphigenia again im- 
plores him to restore her to her kindred, he seems moodily to 
grant her request, but declares at the same time, that the 
ancient rite of sacrificing strangers who approach the shores 
B 2 
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of his country, on the altar of Diana, must henceforth be 
resumed. Two strangers have been found concealed in the 
caverns of the shore. They will be sent to her and she is to 
perform her duty as priestess. (Scene 3.) 

When Iphigenia is left alone (Sc. 4) she invokes the 
goddess Diana, who had before saved her from death, to 
keep her hands pure from blood. 
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(Srjier STuftritt. 

;*&erau,Mn eure ©d^atten, rege 2Bi^}feI 
^e8 alten; l^eirgeU; bld^tWauWen »gaineS, ) ^ " ^ 
'vv / gßiei^ttt ber Oötttn ftitteS «eiligtl^um, : ^ . - i ^ i 
j' y s ^^^^it^ ^ ttod^ iefet mit fd^aubernbem ©eful^I, i v 

^^^d wenn i(ä^ fie gum ef|tenmat Betrdte, ^ 5 

:> ^^^nb e8 gewöl^nt fld^ nid^t mein Oeifl l^ierl^er. ^ , 
V A^s/^^ I ®^ tnan^eö Sal^r tewal^rt mid^ l^ier t)txboxMn~Ay^Aj . 
^^*' ' \ (Sin l^ol^er SBiKe, bem id^ m\^ erge^;- m^- ^ ^' 
5)o(ä^ immer Bin id^, wie im erpen, fremb. 
5)enn ad^ ! mid^ trennt baS 2Äeer J?ott ben @elie6ten, xo 
i Unb an bem Ufer pel^' id^ lange 3;age, Ui / 

•'^ ©aö Sanb ber ®ried^ mit ber ©eele fud^enb, 

Unb gegen meine ©eufger J^gt bie SBeKe '^ ' 1 ^ 
9tur bunU)fe 3;5nr5raufenb mir l^erüBer. ^> / 
SBel^ bem,"ber fem tjon Altern unb ©efd^wiflern 15 . / 
ISiri einfam SeBen ful^rtl 3^m geirrt ber @ram - Cy^^^ [ 
^ . 1 ®a3 ndd^pe Olüdt Dor feinen Si^)^)en weg; a -^^ w 

i^i /^ 3l^m fd^wdrmen atwörtS immer bie Oebanfen -/-; '^ ' 
^ ' 9tad^ feines aSaterg fallen, wo bie ©onne -V b 

\ Swerjl ben «gimmel Dor i^m auffd^Iof, wo 20 ; 
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3l>^tgcttie auf Xanxi^. 

®i(3^ fTOitgeBornc frtelcnb fefl unb fefler ^ tj/^^ '^ 
SD^it fanften SSanben an cinanber fnü^ftenr 
3d^ re(3^te mit ben ®5ttem ni^t; allein ^J m 
5)cr grauen iJwpöttb iji föflagenSnjertl^»'" 



i,,^<^t-^ 



,,c>^''* 



^U'«. 

,-<. 



^.. 



Juli 



3u «§au8 unb in bem Äriege l^etrfiö^t ber STOann, 25 
Unb in ber JJrembe weiß er ft^ gu l^elfen^^, ,,^-- ' 
Sl^n freuet ber SBefl^; il^n frönt ber Sieg"; 
v^in el^renöpKer ^^ob ift i^m Bereitet. ^ 

SBi^^^^nggeBunben ifl beS SBeiBeS ©lud ! . !< -^ 

©d^oiTeinem raul^en ©atten gu gel^ord^en, '^-^ ■ 30 
3fl fßjK^t uttb Xrofl; wie^elenby wenn fte gar ; , 
^in feinblid^ ©^idfal in biV^Werne treitt 1 " ' ^-^ 
®o l^dlt uiid^ ^D^oaS l^ier, ein ebler SKann, 
3n ernpen, l^eiFgen ©KaijenBanben fep. 
D, ttjie Befd^ämt gejlel^' i^, baß id^ bir 35 

STOit fliKem SBiberwiKett bleue, ©öttin, 
©ir, meiner gietterin 1 STOein 8e6en foKtc . 
3u freiem Sienfie bir gewibmet feim - u -♦ .^ ^ 
3tud^ l^ai' id^ pets auf bi^ gel^offt unb l^offe 
0lod^ jie^t auf bid^, ©iana, bie bu xox^, f jfy 
. Des größten Äönigef iperpoßne 3:o^ter, ^^ ^ "^ ' 
^V^'^Sn beinen l^eiPgen, fanfteiT^lrm genommen. 

3a, 3:o^ter 3««^'/ »?^ttn bu ben l^ol^en Wlann, [ 
®en bU; bie ^^o^ter forbernb, ängjligteft, - ^^ 
aSenn bu ben götterglei(^eh 3tgamemnon, • 45 1 

S)er bir fein SieBpeö gum 3tltare Braute, . ,. "^ 
aJon 5ä:pia'ä umgewanbten SKauern röl^mtid^ 
fflaä) feinem SSaterlanb gurötfiegteitet, 
Die ©attin il^m, Sleftren unb ben ©ol^n, 
Die fc^önen ©^d^, voo^l erl^alten f}a% 50 

©0 giei an^ mi(S^ ben STOeinen enbli^ wieber 



j 
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Unb rette mi(3^, blc bu öom 3!ob errettet, 
9lud^ ijott bem SeBen l^ier, bem gwelten Sobe! 






3tt)eiter auftritt 

S^Jl^iöente. SCrfa«. v »^ ' l 

9trfa8^ ^ ^^^ ^t w ... 

Ser Ä5ttig fenbet mid^ ^ierl^er unb Beut ' "t -^ ' 

©er $riePeritt 2)ianen8 ©ruß unb «^eiL 55 

2)ie8 Ifi ber ^ag, ba iEauriö feiner ©öttin 
Sür wunberfiare, neue ©lege banft» 
3d^ eile öor bem Ädnig unb bem «§eer, 
3u melben, baß er fommt unb baß ed nal^t, 

3))l^tgenie. 

SBir |lnb Bereit, |le njürbig gu enU)fangen, ^ ' 60 

Unb unfre ®5ttin fielet wittfommnem D:pfer 

aSon S!^oaö' «ganb mit (BnabenWid entgegen. 9 

D fänb' i(3^ anäf ben »lid ber fPrieperin, V , 

S)er wertl^en, öielgeel^rten, beinen SBIiä, 

D l^etrge Sungfrau, l^eller, leu^teuber,,^^ 65 

Un^ Sitten gutes ßeid^en! 0lo^ Bebedt 

3)er ®ram gel^eimnißijott bein SnnerfleS; 

fflergeBenS ^arren wir fd^on Saläre lang \ / - 

5luf ein t?ertraulid^ ffiort auö beiner SSruji» 

®o lang* i^ bi^ an biefer Stätte fenne, 70 



3fl bieS ber 



S8Ii(f, öor bem iä) immer fc^aubre; 
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Sp^igcttic auf Zantic. 

Uttb wie mit ©fcnBattben 6Iei6t bie ®eele 
3ttÖ Stttterjie M aSufenö bir gef^micbct. 

äBle'0 bet ^erttieBncii, ber aJerwaijlen giemt.^''' 

^"-' 9lrfaS. 

©^elttfl bu bir f)m öettriefien unb tjernjalfl? 75 

Äann unS gum SSaterlanb ble ijrembe n?erben? 

Uttb bir ifl fremb baS SSoterlanb geworben. 

3»)l&iöettie. 

S)a6 iji'6, warum meitt Blutettb «§erg ni^t l^eitt 

3n erfler 3ugettb, ba ftc^ faum bie ©eele 

9tn aSatet, STOutter uttb ©ef^wiper Battb, 80 

S)ie neuen ®^ößl|ttge/ gefeKt uttb lieWlc^, 

SSom Su^ ber alten ©tdmme l^immelwÄrtS 

3u bringen preBten, leiber faßte ba 

(Ein frember Stu^ mi^ an unb trennte mi^ 

aJon ben ©elieBten, riß baS fc^öne Sßanb 85 

«mt el^'mer Sauft entgwei. Sie war bal^in, 

S)er 3ugenb Bejle ffreube, baS ©ebei^n 

©er erjlen ^af)xt. ©elift gerettet, war 

3d^ nur dn ©chatten mir, unb frif^e Sufi 

2)e8 SeBenö Blül^t in mir ni^t wieber auf. 90 

Otrfaö. 

ffienn bu Udf f unglödlid^ nennen wiW, 
©0 barf i^ biti^ aud^ voo^l unbanf6ar nennen* 
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2ltfaö. 

Do(3^ ni^t ben reinen SDanf, 
Um befientwiöen man ble SBol^ltl^at tljiut, 
®en freien Slid, bet ein gufriebneö SeBen 95 



-v^. 



/V 



*^^ Unb ein geneiöteö «gerj bem SBittl^e geigt. 



y. 



^C 



H- i 



9118 bi^ ein tief gel^eimnißijoaeö ©ti^itffal 
^ v^ r ,; SBor fo öiel Salären biefem 3!empel ^^61:1% / 
z,//*^ Äam 3:^008, bir aW einer ©ottgegeinen '' ^ 
^ SD^it^ ®^rfur(^t nnb mit 0leigung ju Begegnen, 

^^^^ ^ ' Unb biefe3 Ufer warb bir l^olb unb freunbli^, 
^> S)aö jiebem Sremben fonfl jjoQ ©raufenö war, 

SBeil 0liemanb unfer 9lel^ J?or bir Betrat, ^, 
3)er an S)ianen8 l^eiFgeni ©tuferi niti^t 
0ta^ altem SBraud^ ein "itßttlg D))fer fiel. ^105 J 

3))l^igenie» 

s^/^ ' J ??^^^ at^men ma^i baS SeBen ni^t allein. 

aBeld^JKBen ip*6, ba8 an ber l^eiPgen ©tatte, - 
J j t/ ®leid^ ein em,; ©(Ratten um fein eigen ®raB, 

^^ nur^iertrauern Vnuf ? Unb nenn' id^ baS ^ I 

Mn fröl^lic^feiBPenju^teS^eWnrwenn C-f-r..^^' \\^ 
Uns ieber %ao^f tjergeBenS l^ingetrdumt, / ., ( r^ , 

3w i««en grauen ^agen tJorBereitet, 
©ie an bem Ufer Setl^e'8, fel6fiöergejfenb 
©ie ^rauerf^aar ber SlBgefd^iebnen feiert? 
(§xn unnü^ ÄeBen ifl ein frül^er %xit>) 115 

Dies Srauenfd^idfal ifl ijor allen mein'3* 




( 



10 3l)§igett{e auf XauxiS. n^^\ 

>eIn_^toIg, baß bu bir felBfl ni^t ßjiftgefl, 

^etjeil^* i^ bir, fo fel^r \^ bid^ Bebaute j 

^^Liguteljett@ enug be8 get eng blr^ , h-^^ ' j 

S>u l^afl l^ieTm^ getl^aiT^^itter tSttfunftS "o 
SBer ]^at be3 ÄönigS truBm ©inff Ir^eitert ? 



ffier l^at ben alten gtaufamen ©eBrau^ t/.n <y^^v 
2)ag am Slltat ©lanenS leber S^rembe i*^*-^-^v 



"^ / ywvv>,,/v^^ 






_V®ehi Men Wutenb lägt^^öon Sal^r gu Sal^r, 
J^roit fanfter UeBembung^aufgel^alten,-^ ^---^ ..J ("5 
^ j. ^ * ^Itnb ble ©efangnen öom genjijfen ^Eob ^ "'''' -^^V. 
yjf"^'^ SSaterlanb fo oft gurütfgef^idt ? ,, . ^ ^ , / / 
^ . /^at ni^t S)iana, patt erjürnTju fein, «^ ^"^' 

2)ag fle ber Blutigen alten D))fer mangelt^-- v^^^-f-^ ^• 
\Deln fattft ®e6et in reifem a^iaaf erhört? ^ /-130 ' 
Umf^ttjeBt mit frol^em ffluge nld^t* ber ®ieg 



V, 






^ 3)a8 «geer, unb^eilt er nid^t fogar öorauS? , , 
"^ IXnb fü^lt nid^t Seglid^er ein Bejfer »008, W'* > 
©eitbem ber Ä5nig, ber un^ njeif unb ta))fer ... ''.u^^\ 
jjL f )®o lang' geful^ret, nun fld^ avu^ ber STOilbe 135 

.^"rv-^ ^ vSn beiner @^iiwart erbeut unb un8 "^ ^-.r«^^*''^^ 
/ ; i S)e8 fd^tt)eigenbey®el^orfam3 $flid^t errei(3^tertTr 'Tj -^^ 

f3)a8 nennp bu unnii^, wenn öon beinem SBefet. ^^^*^tjl/^ 
2luf «aufenbe ^eraMn ®alfafe trÄufelt^! (.U-^ ^^ 
SBenn bu bem^SSoIfe, bem ein ®ott bid^ ita(S)if, 140 
©erneuen ©liitfeö ew'ge (^uette^ ?\ ,t 

Unb an bem unnjirtl^Boren ^obeöufer ^y^' JL " ^ 

©em JJremben «&eil unb Slütffelfe guBereitejl? 1 v ^ •^"X^ 

"" 3»)l^igenie» :^V ' ""^ 
S)a8 ffienige tjerfd^winbet leidet bem SBIitf, 
S)er i?ortt?drt6 fielet, njie öiel nod^ Wrig WeiBt 145 
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I. Slufaug, a. Slufltitt. f l]t fen 

^oä) loJfl bu beit; ber, waS er tl^ut, ni(!^t fiä^Ä^t? 

3»)l^i8ettte* J^/^ 
STOan tabelt bcn, bcr feine S!^aten wägt*^ t-v^-^ . ^O 

Stud^ ben, ber wafren SBertl^ gu jiolj nl(3^t ad^tet, 

Sie ben, ber falf(^en äBertl^ gu eitel l^eBt 

©laui' mir unb ]^5r' auf eines SWonneö SBort, 150 

S)er treu unb reblid^ bir ergeben ifi: 

äBenn l^ut ber Ädnig mit bir rebet, fo 

[(Erlei^tr' il^m, njoS er bir gu fagen benft! 

3))l^igente. 

— -, y ®u ängflefl mid^ mit lebem guten ©orte; 
^ \ Dft voi^ ic]^ feinem 3(ntrag mül^fam au8» 155 

'""•* Sebenfe, waö bu tl^ufl unb waS bir nü^t! 

©eitbem ber Ä5nig feinen ©ol^n öerloren, 
K^,.^^^/,/^A^ aSertraut er SBenigen ber ©einen mel^r, 

Unb bjefen Wenigen ni^TmeS^ir njie fonjl. * ^., , 

^ "" [ a^i^günfiig fielet er {ebeS Sblen ©ol^n ^^' 160 

\ 91K feines Slei^eS JJoIger an, er fürd^tet 
©n einfam l^ilfloS Otlter, {a öieöei^t n / 

;^j/,jJ^P-) ^gjemje^n Slufpanb unb frul^jeit'gen 3!ob. . 2?^>< ' 
""^V-^^^^ tnö Sieben feinen SSorgug, ^ > "/ ^ 

A Ia^^^^^öP^w ^ Äonig» Sr, ber nur tA'65 

.1 »^^/'^ ©enjol^nt ifi gu Befel^ten unb gu tl^un, 
L^^ Äennt nUji bie Äunfl, J?pn SBeitem ein ©eftoräiS^ 
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i2 Sp^igcjHe auf Zantic. 

' 9la(^ feiner 9lBfl^t langfam fem ju lenfen. / / 

©ffti^wer'ö il^m iji^t bur^ ein trütfjialtenb SBeigetn, ^ '^ -' 
©ur^ ein t?orfdftIi^ SWi^öerflel^enl ®el^ ' 170 

©efÄßiö il^m ben ^alUxi SBcg entgegen! 

3))^lgenie» li X^^ 

' ©oö i(3^ Bef^Ieunigen, waö ini(3^ Bebrol^t? 
/ ^f^'^ Stria?,/ p' (;/.>' 
SBillfl bu fein SBerBerTeine Drol^Ung nennen? 



\ 



3))]^tgenie. 
es ifl bie fc^retfU^fle öon allen mir^ ^ 

9ttf ««.,('■■' '-^ 1 

®iet il^m für feine öleigurtg nur SSertraunI 175 

3i)l^igenle. ^ . . . 

SBenn er öon ffurd^t erfl meine ®eele I5jl. -^ ^^^^ - 

9trla8. ^,. r^'p'^ 

SEBarum öerf^weigfl bu beine «öerfunft il^m? 

3))^igenie. 
aBeil einer 5Prieflerin ©el^eimnif giemt 

StrfaS* 

S)em Ä5nig foKte ni^t0 (Se^eimniß fein! 

Unb oB er'8 gleid^ ni^tjorbtrt, fül^It er*3 bo(3^, 180 

Unb pil^tt eö iief in feiner großen ©eele, 

S)a^ bu forgfoltig bi^ öor il^m öerwal^r^ - — -/v. X^ 

^ 3p^igenie» 

fflafjtt er ajerbruß unb Unmutig gegen mic^? 
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®o f(3^elttt es fajl. 3war fc^weigt er au(3^ t?ott bir ; 
Doti^ l^aBcn l^ingeworfhe SBorte mid) 185 

©elel^rt, baß feine ©eele jefl ben äBunfd^ ; 
ergriffen l^at, bi^ gu Befljen* 8a|^ ^ '^ /<f r 

D ül6erla| i^n ni^t ft^ feI6fi, bomir /^/ 
3n feinem SSufen ni^t ber Unmut^ reife 



^^ 'Unb bir @ntfe|en Bringe, bu ju f^ät 






IQO 

9tn meinen treuen 9latl^ mit 8leue benf efl I ^ ( y 

3i)l^igenie. 

SBie? Sinnt ber Ädnig, njaS fein ebler SKann, 
S)er feinen 0lamen Kett unb bem SSerel^rung, 
S)er «öimmlifd^en ben Sßufen Bänbiget, 
3e benfen fottte? Sinnt er öom Slltar 195 

Wi^ in fein SSette mit ©enjalt gu giel^n ? 
So ruf i(f) aüt ®5tter unb öor allen 
Dianen, bie entf^Ioßni Göttin, an, 
^ie 4^ren Sd^ft ber fßrieflerin gewiß, 
(>^unb 3ungfrau einer 3ungfrau gern genj^t. 200 

StrfaS. 

Sei rul^ig! (Sin genjaltfam neue« S8Iut 

freist ni^t ben Äönig, fold^e 3üngIingStl^at 

aSerwegen öuSguüBem SBie er flnnt, 

SBefurti^t' i^lmbem l^arten S^luß öon il^m, 

S)en unauf^altBar er öoHenben wirb; 205 

Denn feine Seel' iji fep unb un5ewegli(3^« 

Drum 6itt' iä) bi(3^, Vertrau' il^m, fei il^m banttar, 

SBenn bu iffxa weiter ni^td gew4]^ren f annfl ! 
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14 3l)^i9cttic auf Xauxli. 

D fage, wa« Wr mim noc^ Befannt i|i! 
Slrlaö. 

erfal^rt t?ott tl^m! 3^ fel^' ben Äönlg lommen; 210 
S)u el^rji i||tt, unb bl^ l^eiftybeln eigen «gerj 
Sl^m freunbli(3^ unb tjerttautid^ gu Begegnen» 

t@in ebler SD^ann wirb t>m^ ein guteS SBort 
S)er Stauen »eit geful^rt» (Slb.) 

3l)l^igenie (allein). 

3n?ar fel^' iä^ nid^t, 
SBie t(3^ bem Staif) beS freuen folgen foK; 215 

2)0^ folg' id^ gern ber ^flid^t, bem Äönigc 
ffür feine SBol^Itl^at gnteö SBort gu geBen, 
Unb wünfd^e mir, ba^ i^ bem SD^dd^tigen, 
2Ba8 il^m gefäKt, mit SBal^rl^eit fagen möge. 



. ^Dritter STuftritt. 

3))l^tgenie. Sl^oad. 
3))^{genie. /'. ' . • 

«TOit föniglid^en ©ittern fegnf bi(3^ /' '/^ 

©ie ©dttin I Sie gewöl^re ©ieg^^unb flflul^m 
IXnb Stti^ffjnm unb ba8 äBo^I ber ©einigen , ■ 
Unb jiebeö frommen SGBunfc^eS JJötte bir, '^ 
3)aß, ber bu üBer ajiele forgenb l^errfd^eft- f^^^-^"^ 
2)u au(^ l9or 93ielen feltned @lüd genie^efi! 22s 



4j 
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^,.' I. Slufjuft 3. Sluftrltt 15 

Sufrlebctt tt)ät'4d^, wenn mein SSoIf mtd^ tfil^mu: 
U,/ aBaö i^ nttjart, öcnicßcn 2lnbre mif)x 

3113 i^. "TDer Ifl am glüdli^flen, er fei ^ / 

©tt ÄOnlö ober ein ©eringg^bem ^.^^^^ ^ : i >/¥^*^ '/ 

'Sn feinem ^aufe SS^ ^i^^njfT " V^^^^X^^^^ " 

S)u nal^mejl ^D^eil an meinen tiefen ©^mergen, 1-^^-*^ 

9tlö mir ba3 ©d^ujert ber JJelnbe meinen ©ol^n, .j;jrV^^^ 

©en legten, Be^en, öon ber Seite riß, ^ ^v^-^^ . 

©0 lang' bU^a^e meinen (Selfl Befaß, , /f* 

^utjjfanb i^ nl^t blf^Debe meiner SBol^nung^ 235 



S)od^ iefet, ba Id^ Be^leblgt njleberfel^re, 
3fe aiel^ gerjldrt, mein ©ol^n ^d^ Ifl, ^' 

SBleiBt mir ju «gaufe nld^tS, baS mi^ erae^e, :t;^v 
y ,yi'' 'ber frol^Il% ®el|orfom, be» Id^ fonji Kr^,^. ^ ^ 
^>^ ^ 9tu8 einem leben 2luge Mläen-fai, ^^240** 

3fl nun öon ©org' unb Unmutig {llö gebämjjft. 
Sin Seber ftnnt, njaSj^ünftlg njerben wirb, No-^^ 
Unb folgt &m Älnberlofen, well er mn%, ^ ^l ^^^^ 
0tun lomm' l^ l^eut In blefen 5J!em))eI, ben -^^-^ y 
3d^ oft Betrat um ©leg ju Bitten unb 245 

Sür ©leg gu banfen. Slnen alten SBunfö^ 
^rag' i^ Im ©ufen, ber au(3^ blr nlc^t fremb, 
fflodf unerwartet Ifl: 3^ l^offe, bl(3^ ^^'■ 

1 3um ©egen meines SBoIW unb mir gum ©egen^ ^ 
1 9113 ©raut In meine SBol^nung elngupil^rem 250 

3i)l^lgenle, , 

fl Der VinMannUn Bletefl bu gu ölel, f ^ , - 

I LJ D Äönlg, an* «3 fielet ble fflü^tlgc-^ '^ 
/>y --^^--SBef^dmt öor blr," ble nl^tö an blefem Ufer 
Site ©^u^ unb »lul&e fu^t, ble bu ll^r gaBfl* 
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16 Sp^igcnie auf Zantic. \ 

S)aß bu ttt baö ©el^eimnif belltet Stnfunft / 255 

aSoT mir, wie öot bem littiUn, petö bi^ l^üKejl, 
I äBär' unter feinem SSi^He red^t unb gut 
: ''^^ ' jS)ie8 Ufer fti^redt biegtemben; baS ©efeft 
^ ^^^^-^eBietet'g unb bie 0lot]^. giKein öon bir, 

SHe iebe0 frommen Sle^t« geniest, ein wol^I 260 

ajott un0 eutjjfangner ®a% nad^ eignem ©inn 

Unb äBitten il^reö ^Eageß fld^ erfreut, 

ajon bir l^offt' id& SSertrauen, baö ber ffiirt$— V,aa/^ 

{Jür feine Sreue voof)l erwarten barf» 

3))l^igenie. 
gjerBarg l^ meiner (Eltern 0lamen unb 265 

aWein »öauö, Äönig, war*ö aSerlegenl^eit, ^^a' 

mä^t STOißtrauiy ^mn öleKeid^t, ad^, wüßtejl buf^ 
SBer Jjor bir ^t% unb wet^ jjernjünfd^teÖjgajUit/-^^'^^ 
S)u ndl^rfl unb f^u^fl, ein (Entfefeen falte^ '^^^' 

, -i^/v S>^'^ große« «öerj mit feltnem ©d^auer an, , 270 
^«-VJv^ Unb flatt bie Seite beine8 Sl^roneö mir 
^ ^ 3u Bieten, trieteji bu mi^ ^or ber Qdt 

y %d beinern Sieiti^e ; fUefefi mii^ t^itMSjt, 
.r j '-^ (g^' ju ben STOeWn fcoi^e ölüdfel^r mir 
/ / Uni> meiner SBanb'rung (Snbe gugeba^t ijl, / 275 

"* "' S>em 8Ienb gu, baö jieben ©d^weifenben^ 
. aJon feinem *6au6 SSertrie^en üJeraÖ 

^"^ SRit falter, frember ©d^redenöl^anb erwartet» 

5£]^oad. 

IBad aud^ ber Siatl^ ber ©dtter mit bir fei, 

Unb wad fle beinern <6aud unb bir gebenfen, ^80 

©0 fe](|U e0 bo^, feitbem bu Bei und woi^nfi 
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Uitb elne§ frommen ©apeö 8flc(3^t genie^ft 

9tn ^eflen ni^t, bcr mir ^on o6en fommt^ ^ ^ - * - ^^ 

3* möchte fd^wer ju üSerreDen fein, 

S)a^ i(]^ an btr ein fc^ulbt^otl «^au^t Befd^ü^« 285 

^ 3^)l^igenie. 

Dir Bringt bie ^Wtl^at ©egen, nid^t ber ®ofi. 

ffiaö tttfin ^errud^en t^ut, njirb ni^t gefegnet. 



( L 



Drum enbige beitj^ ©Zweigen unb bein SBeigernl 
J^ ^ß^ti^m%U ttin un0ere^ter SPiann» ^ 



^^,,*.A,^/^ ^-- 




le (Söttitt üBergaB bid^ meinen »&Änben; 390 . [ / 






SBie bu ii^r l^eilig njar jl, fo^arP bu'0 ^^Vv^ -Ä^ '^^ 
9tu0 fei il^r SBinf no^ (fönftig mein @efe^T\>^, ^^-^^ '"" 
., - ., fSBenn bu na^ «§aufe 8flutffel&r l^offen fann^, 
l®o f))re^' i^ bid^ Don aßer Sorbrung log. 
. Dod^ ip ber SBeg auf ewig bir t)erf))errt, 295 

Unb ip bein ©tamm^ tjertrieBen ober burd^ ^ 

^^'' ®n ungel^eureÄi ÜnMt auögelofd^t, — -tK^Xw/^v-r <^ 
jL^ ©0 Bifl bu meitrburd^ mel^r ate @in ®efe^. 
v/-^^'^''^ ©))rld6 offen,/ unb bu weißt, id^ l^alte ©ort. 

3^)]^igenie. l^ 

93om alten SBanbe I5fet ungern ftd^ 300 

Die Bunge lo«, ein langöerfc^njiegeneg 
©el^eimnif enblid^ gu entbeden; benn it^^ 

ginmal j?ertraut, jjerläßt e3 ol^ne ölucRel^r l^\'^^^^ 
5De8 tiefen «gerjenö fld^re SGBol^nung, fd^abet, < j 
SBie e8 bie ©dtter wotten, ober nö^t. ^^ -305 

ffiemimml 3^ Bin au« Jlantalu«' ©efd^Ied^t.'^ 

Du f))rlc^fl ein große« SBort getaffen au«» 

L^ DigitiWdby Google 







2rer ©ötfertermt ? Sp'e iejwr^ntatuö, 



X ^ SafbefTen alterfal^wmi; b^^^^ 1^ 

j'^ V aSerfnü^fenben ©efrrÄ^en ®5tter felBft '^ 
•' vvSBie an Drafelft)tüd^en, fld^ erge^ten? t.\ ) 



^ ,>^ 



/ 
/» 



0^^ 



lA' 



"f er tfl e8; (An ®btUx fottten ni(3^t 315 

mt SKenf^en wie mit ll^teS ©leid^en njanbeln; 
^ ^ ©a3 pcr6Ild^e;®efi^te|6t ifl biet gu f^wad^, 
o ^^Y - -Str ungeirol^nter «gdi^c nicJ^t ju fiö^winbclt^^ i ..^ 
"* / f>JUttebeI war er nl^t unb fein aSerrätl^er, — Ji^,"^.^^ ?, 
, -^^'^ 9lllcln jum Äne^ ju gro^, unb jum ©efeHetiL 320 A 
^ ©eö großen S)orinrer8 nur ein Wltn\ä). ®o war Y^^'^^'^^^^^ , 

9tud^ feitr^ä}erge|en>menf^nd^; % ®erid^t--(Wv«v ^"^ 
Max frreng, unb S)lc^ter fingen: UeBernmifB/ r^^-^j- 
unb Untreu pürjten ll^n bon SobiS ^if^ J'f^'^t^ 
Q^t <S^ma(^ beö alten Tartarus l^inat* 1 325 

^jtti^fj^nb fein ganj ©efd^Ie^t trug i|iren ^J^. 

Sl^oaS. / 
/ 
Srug eS bie ®d^ulb bed ^^nl^errn ober eigne? 

3»)^igeni^^^'^^^- 

3war bie genjatt'ge ©ruft unb ber Titanen ^ 
ÄraftboKe« a^iarf war feiner <Süf)n' unb (Snfel /; 
©ewlflfe« «rbtl^eil; bo(]^ e« fd^miebete— /r^"^^' ' 330 
©er ©Ott um l^re ©tim ein eifern ®anb : 
ölat^, aWäßigung unb SBeiSl^ett^ unb ©ebulb 
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//. 



l/^ 



1 



l 



335, 



fflertarg et ll^rem fd^euen, büjiem SBIiä; 
"3ünSut| ttjarb il^nen leflliti^e 58egier, ^ 
Unb grenjenloS btang il^re SButl^ uml^er. > 

®^ott $elo))0, bcr @enjaltigtt)oKcnbe,,,r^rrv-^^'^;/ 
©CS 3:antalue öelieBtet @oj)n, erttarB-. «H^^. t/ ^ 
gjdg^bur^ Serrat| unb 2^otb bag fc^dnjie SBeiB^ 
5eno5iauiY®rjeugte^^ '&i))^obÄmiett. p^^-^M ^4^ ^^ n/^- ^^^ 
^ixixiQi bctfSRTnf^ett beö ©emal^lS gwei (Sh^ntf 340 ^ 



^r^i^ejl unb 2ltteu8. (gieibif^){ejnt fle 
©eö aSatcr« SieBc gu^it'erjlen ©ol^n, 
2lu8 einem anbern ©ette wa^fenb, an. 
3)er ^aß öetBinbet fle, unb l^eimlit]^ njagt 
3)a8 ^aav im JBrubermotb bie etfle ^aU 
3)er aatetjpa|netyt&i^)^?obamien ^ [^ 
Sie iWdrberin, unb grimmig forbert er 
aSon il^r ben Sofjn jurüd, unb fle entleitt 
®id& fettji— 



C^^r-ö»^*^ 



345 



350 

( ..4' 



Du fc^welgeji? g^al^re fort ju rebenl 
Saß bein SSertraun H^ ni^t gereuen ! @))rid^ I 

3))]^igente» u/v 

j ' ' SBol^I bem/ber feiner SSäter gern gebenft, ' 
,^' ' Ser frol^ öon il^ren 3:^aten, il^rer ®rdße 
Sen «görer unterl^ält unb, pill fl^ freuenb, 
OlnS (£nbe biefer fd^önen Sleil^e fl^ " ' 
'] — . ©efd^Iojfen fielet! S)enn e« erzeugt nid^t gleid^ 
r (Sin '^avL^ ben ^a,t6gott nod^ ba3 Ungel^euer ; 
^ :y ^^fl eine ffleil^e^ «öfer ober ©uter "^ "^ 

^'^ ^^ Springt enbli(]^ ba3 Cntfe^en, Bringt bie ffreube , . / 
;^J Ser SBelt l^eröor.-V^na^ i|(ree SSaterö STobe ^ 
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^" 



©eBicten 5ltreuS un^^ijeji ber ^tabt, 360 

©emeinfam l^errfiö^^* £ange fontite nid&t ut>%.*A^^ 



©eg aStuberg Seite. Oläd^eniLiidMJätreuÖ 



^ ^^.o *^ ^i?efl, a^ f^mteJl^atenv«5?Äb, lange f^'^^i. 
^^ ©eöi48ifuber elneiTSo^n eötttanbj iinb l^etöilia^ 

r^ .-3^tt ale ben feinen fiö^mei^elnb aufergogen. f 
\^y'^ S)em fuKet et bie ©ruji mit SButl^ nnb 3ta(f^ 

Unb fenbet ii^n jur Äönig^pabt, baß er 
3m Dl^eim feinen eignen SSatet morbe. 37^ 

2)eg Sünglingö aJwfaft tüirb «ntbedt; ber Ä5nig 
©traft grawfam ben gefanbten SKörber, »dl^nenb, 
er tobte feine« SÖruberö @ol^. 3« f^^t 
^rfdl^rt er, wer ijor feinen trunfnen Singen 
©emartert pirtt; unb bie SSegier ber Statine 375 

5lu8 feiner aSrufl ju tilgen, flnnt er <litt 
5luf unerl^5rte ^at ^r fd^eint getajfen, 
®Iei(3^güttig unb öerföl^nt, unb lodt ben SÖruber 
S^it feinen Beiben ©öl^nen in baö Sttid^ 
Surütf, ergreift bie ÄnaBen, \^la(^td fte 380 

Unb fefet bie efle, fiß^auberöotte ®))eife 
S)em SSater Bei bem erjlen SWai^Ie öor. 
Unb ba ^^t^ an feinem JJleif^e ftd^ 
©efättigt, eine SBel^mutl^ il^n ergreift, 
^r na^ ben Äinbem fragt, ben ^Eritt, bie Stimme 385 
S)er Änaten an beS ©aaleS ^üre f^on 
3u ^5ren glauBt, njirft Sttreug grinfenb 
Sl^m 'öau^t unb jjüf e ber ^rfc^tagnen l^in. — 
S)u wenbeft fcä^aubernb bein ©efld^t, Ä5nig! 
©0 wenbete bie ©onn' il^r Stntlift njeg 390 
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I. aiufjus; 3. aiufttitt 21 

Unb il^n SBa^en aud bem en?*gen ®Ieife« 

2)icS jlnb ble W)nf)mn beiner $rie^mn; 

Unb öiel 4infeKge0 ®efc]^itf ber SKänner, 

ffiiel %i)aUn be3 ijewinrrnen ©Inneö betft 

2)ie 0lac]^t mit fö^weren Sittigen unb Idflt 395 

Uns nur in gtauenijotle SDämmtung fel^n» 

9Ser%g fle fc^^weigenb <mä} I ©a fei genug Jif^^ \ \, 

S)er ©räuel ! ©age nun, bur^ XQi\^ ein SBunber \A^^ *^ ^^ 

S3on biefem »üben Stamme bu entfj)rangji, ''^'t' i ^ 

3<)^igenie^ ^^^ 

®e0 9ttteu8 dit'jler <Sof)n voax Sfgamemnon; 400 

er iflr mein SJater. !Dod^ i^ borf ed fagen : 

3n i^m ^aV i^ feit meiner erften Seit 

ein aKujier M Jjottfommnen 2^ann3 gefel^m 

^m txa^U ,K(!9tämnefhra mi^, ben erftUng 

©er SieBe, bann eieftren.. Slul^ig l^errfc^^te 405 

J)er Äönig, unb e0 war bem «§aufe ^antaPS 

S)ie lang' entiel^rte Stajl genjÄl^rt. ^Mn 

es mangelte bem ®(ü(f ber eitern no^ 

ein @of)n; unb faum war biefer SBunfd^ erfußt, 

S)a{l gwifd^en ieiben ©d^njefiern nun Dreft 410 

S)er SieBIing, wn^^, aU neueS Ue6er)f(j^on , \kr^^ 

5)em flti^ern «§aufe guBereitet^^worT - |<r^-^^ ^^^ H*' 

Der Sluf beö Jtriege« ifl gu eud^ grfommen, 

Der, um ben 9lau6 ber fd^önflen ^an gu rd^en, 

Dir goir jr 2^ad^t ber dürften Oried^enlanb« 415 

Um ^rojenö a^auern lagerte. DB fle 

Die ©tabt gewonnen, il^rer Äot^e Qitl 

erreiti^t, öernai^m i^ wici^t. 3Kein SSater führte 
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22 ^pf^iQtnit auf Xauxi^. 

3)et ©tied^cn «§cer* 3n 2tuli0 l^orrten fle 

5tuf gftnP'flen SBinb öetfleBeng; benn 3)iana, 430 

^rgürnt auf il^ren großen gftl^rer, l^ictt. 

3)le ^llenben gurfttf unb forbcrtc 

S)urd^ Jta^aa' 3^unb M JtönigS dit'fie Sod^tm 

Sie lotften mit ber SD^tter mid^ M^ Sager, 

Sie rlffen mid^ öot ben 2tltat unb trcil^tm 425 

Der Oöttln biefeg «gau^jt. — Sie war ijcrföl^nt; 

Sie xcoUU nid^t mein SBIut, unb l^üUte rettenb 

3n eine SBoIfe mid^; in biefem %tm)ßd 

^rfannt' i(S) mid^ guerfl uom ^obe lieber« 

3d^ Wn e« felBfl, Bin Sjjl^igenie, 430 

De0 Sttreu« @nfel, 9tgamemnon'3 Zo^Ux, 

2)er ®5ttin (gigentl^um, bie mit bir \)ßxi^U 

Sflt^x SJorjug unb Vertrauen geB' idf ni(Sjt 

S)er A5nigdtod^ter a(d ber UnBefanntem 

3d^ »ieberl^ole meinen erfien 2tntrag: 435 

ÄommV folge mir unb ti^eile, »aa i^ ^abt I 



x^'tC 



V 



3Ble barf i^ fold^en ©c^^ritt, Äönig, wagen? 
«&at nid^t bie ©öttin, bie mid^ rettete, ^- /^ 

SWein baS öled^t auf mein gewei|(te5JSeBett? t ^kj. 
©ie l^at f&r mi^ ben ;©c]^u|ort au0gefud^t, jk^ "^44^ yW- 
; Unb jle Bewal^rt mid^ einem ajatet^ beit T .^Ji^ f^^) 
/ ©ie bur^ ben <S(iftin genug geftraft, öiettei^t ^^'a^^ 

3ut fd^5nften 8freube feines 9llter0, l^ier. %- [ 

Sietteid^t ijl mir bie fro^e mattet naf), .»^ 

Unb i^, auf il^ren SBeg ni^t ad^tenb, l^Ätte 445 ^ 
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I- 2IufjU9, 3- Sluftritt. 23 

miä^ wibet i^^ren SBitten l^ler gefeffelt? 
(&in ä^iäftn iat id), wenn i^ Bleiben fottte. 

S)ad Seiten ifl, ba$ bu no^ ^ter lomoetlfl* 1 

®u^' Slulfltatif^t folget %xt nid^t ängpc]^ auf t . i ^ , 

t3^an frtld^t öetöeicnö ölel, um ju öerfagen; ,^i^ ^V*^ ^ 
3)cr 5Inbre fcört öon 5mcm nur ba8 0leln. ...>^^^^'^< "^'^ 



/ 



i JDer 2tnh:e l^ött öon 5ttlem nur ba« 9leln. v-*^ 

3<).^igenie. ^-^;;^7 

StitSjt ©orte ilhb e«, blc nur Blenben foßen; y^ 

3ti^ i)aU blr mein tleffle« «§erj entbetft* 
LUnb fagfl bu bir nid^t \tlf>% wie i^ bem 93at«r^ 
\J)er SKuttcr, ben ©efd^njifiern nti^ entgegen 455 

lilt ängjll^en ©efui^Ien [eignen muf, 

)afl in ben alten fallen, tvo bie Stauer 
'0lo^ man^mal flitte meinen 0lamen Iift)elt, 

2)ie Srreube, wie um eine 0leugeBorne, 

Den fc]^önjlen Äranj öon Söul' an ©dulen f^Iinge ! 460 

D fenbetefl bu mic^ auf ©d^iffen l^in ! 

S)tt gäBefl mir unb ^den neued SeBem 

®o fe^r* gurüÄ I ^vi\ waö bein «gerj bi(3^ l^iflt, 

Unb ]^5re ni(]^t bie ©timme gute9 9tat^9 

Unb ber aSernunft I ©ei gan j ein SBeit unb gieB ^ 465 

3)i^ ]^in Wm ^IrieBe, ber bid^ jügeßoö_ ^ ., ' ' ^*^ * 

(Srgreift unb bal^in ober bortl^in rei|t! 

SBenn il^nen eine Sujl im SBufen Brennt, 

*Ält öom aSerrdtl^er fie fein l^eilig SBanb^ 

S)er {le bem äJater ober bem ©emal^I 470 

%x9 langBewäl^rten; treuen ^rmen lodt; 
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24 3))^{9en{e auf Zauxi^. 

Unb fiß^tt?elgt in i^ttt SBrufi ble tofiß^e &t\xi^, 
<Sf> bvingt auf fie ))e¥geBend treu unb md^ig 
JDof Ue6ewbung ßolbne Swttfl« to3» 

^ ®ebettf, StbniQ, beincö cbefa ©ott<«l 475 

SBi'nfi btt mein Butraun fo emibem? S)u 
®^ien^ ^oti6n;eitet, ^Oed }u ünnel^en. 

9tuf0 Ungel^offie war iä) ni^i Bereitet; 

J)od^ foHt' i^'3 auti^ erwarten; wüßt' i^ niti^t^ 

S>afl iti^ mit einem äBei(e i^anbeln ging? 480 

/ 3<)l^igenie* 

S^ilt ni^t^ Jtönig, unfer arm ©ef^Ie^tl 
9li^t ^txx\i(i) wie bie euern, a6er niij^t 
Unebel finb bie SBafen eined äBei^ed. 
©laut' e0, barin bin i^ bir borjugiel^n, 
2)afl idf bein ®lüi mel^r ate bu felber fenne. 485 
Du wöl^nefty unbefannt mit bir unb mir, 
@in nÄl^er SBanb werb' un8 jum Olütf Vereinen* 
ajoK guted Thxt^t^, wie t)oU guted äBiUend, 
S)ring|l bu in mtd^, bafi i(]^ nd^ fbgen fotl; 
Unb Wer banP i^ ben ®öttem, ba^ fli mir 490 

S)if Sr^feit gegeben, biefeg SBünbniß 
Sli^t eingugel^n, bad fie nid^t gebiQigt. 

@a fl)rid^i fein ©Ott, e0 f^jric^t bein eigne« «gerj* 

3l)l^igettle. 
Sie reben nur burti^ unfer «gerj ju un^. /. ^^ 
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I. atufjug, 3. äfuftritt. 25 

Unb l^aB' t^ jle ju l^öten nl^t baS ölc^t? 495 ^^^ 

(Sd itierlbtaufl ber @turm bie jaTte @ttmme, 
2)le $tie^ltt ömiimmt fle trol^I attein? 
^ 9Sor aßen 2tnbetn mcrfe fle ber götji! 
ij/^ S)eln ^eiligf 9tmt nnb beln geerBteS fRed^t 



^^ < 



9ln 3oi?i8 ^ifi^ Bringt bl^ ben ©Ottern nd^er 500 
9110 ümn erbgeBornen SBilben. 

3))]^lgenie* 
fBfif i^ nun bad SJerttaun, ba9 bu erjn^ang^. 

3d^ Kn ein STOenfcJ^; unb Beffer ift'S, wir enbem 

@o BleiBe benn mein SBort: Sei $rieperin 

S)er ©öttiU; wie fle bi^ erforen ^at; 505 

S)o^ mir t)ergei^' !Diana, baß i^ il^r 

SBiöl^er, mit Unred^t unb mit innerm Vorwurf, 

S)ie alten D^fer öorentl^alten l^aBe! 

Äein Srember nal^et glütfUc]^ unferm Ufer; 

aJon 9lltera l^er ijl il^m ber ^ob gewiß. 510 

0hir bu i)a^ micJ^ mit einer 5reunblic]^feit^ 

3n ber i^ Balb ber garten ^od^ter SieBe, 

aßalb jiiOe Steigung einer SBraut ju fel^n 
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26 3l)^i8ettie auf Xauxi^. 

3Äid^ tief ctfrcute, wie mit 3«uBertanbett 
©efejfelt, baß i(S) meinet $jlid^t ijetgag* 515 

Du l^attefl mir bie ©innen eingewiegt, 
JDad-a^utren meinea ffiolW öetnal^m id^ nld^t; 
j dhin rufen jle ble S^utb öon meinet ©ol^neö - 
^\ jjrü^jelt'gem ^obe lauter Mer mld^. 

Um belnetwlQen l^alt* Ic^ länger nld^t 520 

Die 3^enge, ble baa Di)fer brlngenb forbert^ 

3<)l^lgenie* 

Um melnetttjlßen i)aV i^'^ nie iegel^rt. 

Der ml^Derflel^t ble «&lmmllfi^en, ber jle 

^Blutgierig voä^nt; er blutet IT^nen nur 

Die eignen graufamen Sßeglerben an. 525 

Cntgog ble ©öttln ml^ nl(^t felBji bem $rlefler? 

3^r war mein Dlenfl wlQfommner ald mein Xot. 

€8 jlemt ^^ nld^t für un8, ben l^elligen 
©eBraud^ mit lelij^t Beweglicher äJemunft 
Slaä) unferm ®lnn ^u beuten unb }u lenfen. 530 
^W belne $fIl(S^t, i^ werbe meine tl^un. 
\ 3wel Sfrembe, ble wir In bea Ufera «ßöl^ten 
äJerpetft gefunben, unb ble meinem Canbe 
ffli^t^ ©utea Bringen, flnb In meiner «Öanb. 
sroit blefen nel^me belne ©öttln wleber 535 

3l^r erflea, redete«, lang' entBel^rtea D^ferl 
3d^ fenbe |le l^lerl^er; bu welpt ben Dlenjl. 

A^ ^rwuM^^v^U^x^-C- ^tZtAJ\ ^r\^cJoZsJ. Y:^^_ 





>>^ Slufäug, 4. Sluftritt. 27 



aSiertcr Sluftritt. 

3i>l^iflenie (attein). 
®u f)aft SBoIfen, gndbige 8lettcrln, 
©njul^ütten unfd^ulblg SJerfoIgte, . . ^ 

Unb auf SBinben bem el^'tnen ©efi^itf fle '- 4^40 
Slu8 ben Strmen, Wer ba« a^cer^ /v^vn /^r i^t '^ 

Uei6er ber @rbe wcltejle ©ttetfen, '" '^ " 

Unb »ol^ln e0 bir gut bünft, ju tragen. uu^[' ' 
ffielfe 6ifl bu unb jlel^efl bog Äünfttge; a /^ /^^ 
' 0liti^t t?orü6er ijl bir baa Vergangne, /, ' ^ 545 
Unb beitt SBliÄ xw^i üBer ben Deinen, , . //> > 

SBie bein »id^t, ba« 8e6en ber öldd^te, v^ . . ^ / 

Ueier ber (Srbe rul^et unb waltet . ; ^ , , 

D, entl^alte ijom Slut meine «§änbe I - v 

Stimmer tringt e0 ©egen unböhil^e; ■ ^ 550 

Unb bie ©ejlalt beö gufäatg ©rmorbeten =^ ^.^ 

SBirb auf be« traurig unwilligen STOörberö > ' - 
SBöfe ©tunben lauem unb fö^re&n. ' ' - 

"iDenn bie Unfi^rBIid^e n lieBen ber STOenfd^en • ' "^ 
SBeitöerBreitete gute ©efd^lec^^ter, '^ \ 555 

Unb fle frijlen ba« flüd^tige 8e6en 
©erne bem ©terffiUj^, wollen il^m gerne 
3)^reö eigenen, ewigen «gimmett ■\. ^., 

SWitgenieflenbe«, fröl^lic^^ee Stnfi^aun a ; 

©ne SBelle gönnen unb laffen» 560 
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ARGUMENT. 

ACT IL 

Orestes looks forward with calm resignation to his ap- 
proaching death on the altar of Diana, and he only bewails 
the fate of Pylades. The latter, howerer, does not give up 
all hopes of rescue for both of them, and he encourages his 
friend to look forward to a ncw heroic career. Orestes calls 
up to memory the days gone by, when he had hoped to 
accomplish great and noble deeds together with Pylades ; but 
as the gods seem to have decreed the min of the race of 
Tantalus, he is doomed to die an inglorious death. Pylades 
now encourages his desponding friend with the hope, that 
if he brings, according to the command of the gods, the 
image of Diana to Apollo at Delphi, the united ^noble pair' 
will rescue hinv from the gra^ of the fiiries. He also inter- 
prets it as a favourable omen^ that there was a priestess in 
the temple of Diana, who restrains the cruel rite of human 
sacrifices by her gentle influence, and he founds his hopes 
on her nobleness of mind. On seeing Iphigenia approaching, 
he bids Orestes retire, as he wishes first to speak with her 
alone. (Scene i.) 

Iphigenia appears, and after unbinding the chains of 
Pylades asks him from what race he sprang, and what fate 
had brought him hither with his companion. Pylades teils 
her that they were the sons of Adrastus of Crete, and that 
his brother, having committed fratricide, was now pursued 
by the furies. Rescue was, however, promised to him in 
the temple of Diana. Being asked about the fate of Troy, 
Pylades informs Iphigenia of the fall of the tovm, and whilst 
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ARGUMENT. 29 

bewailing the death of many Greek heroes, he deplores 
the sad fate of Agamemnon, who had been killed by Cly- 
temnestra and Aegisthus. Iphigenia, unable to listen any 
longer to the recital of the horrors which had occurred in 
her family, retires (Sc. 2), and Pylades, surmising that the 
priestess must have kno\m king Agamemnon, and that she 
must herseif be descended from a noble race, is still more 
strengthened in his hopes of safety. 
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(Srjicr auftritt 
pDreji. «p^tabe«. 
^ Drejl. 

es ifl ber SBcg bea ^obeS, bm ttjlr treten: 
a^it iebem ®c]^ritt wirb meine ©eele jiiOeiL 
"" 9ira l^ Ot^joaen 6at, bag grdpd^e^öjfJviJ^ 
. ^ ,.(SeIeit-^ flla^eijier i?on ber Seite , . 

r^"^^ ^y a^ir aSjunel^men, fc^ien er ^ülf unb «ettunö^ 565* / 

j ^,^> 3m Sem^jel feiner öielgelieBten ©d^wefter, . ^^ 

"^ r^ 2)ie ü6er ^laurie^ferrfc^t, mit l^offhungarei^enr^MT 
' ©ewiffen @öttern?orten gu öerfrred^en; 
Unb nun erfuOet jld^'g, bag alle 0lot]^^ /^ 
; v^t a^it meinem Men ö5ttig enben fott. 570 n 

V^^-^'\ SBie Ieic]^t wirb'« mir, bem eine ©ötterl^anb ' \ J^ 
S)ag ^erj ^ufammenbrütft, ben Sinn Ut&iibt,^^'^ 
}. Dem fd^önen Sic^t ber Sonne gu entfagenl ^^^,,>^ws«V 

Unb foUen 2ttreua' ©nfel in ber ®*I«^t^7^^^^ 
,>^ (£in ffegSefröntea ©nbe nid^t gewinnen/ jl^J^ 575 
;>^tt i^ wie meine Stauen, wie mein SSater 
' Site P:|)fertl^ier im Sammertobe Bluten, x ^ 
_ ^^;~'^ö fei e«! SBeffer ^ier öer bem 5tltar^ 
>' - 5118 im ömtjorfhen SBlnfel, wo bie 0lefee ^u 
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a. aufjug, i.Sfaflritt. 

Der nal^ijcwanbte STOeud^elmötbet flctlt. y^ 
7- fiafit mit fo longe 8lul^, il^t Untetirb'f^tti 
T' 2)ie na^ bcm SBlut il^t, bas t?on meinen ^Irltten ^ 

^«gemieberttdufelnb meinen^ ^f^lOö?l^^^it_(/J^^^ .^ 
""^^ie logflelagne «gunbe f^jürenb \jt%i\ '^^^iM 
Saßt mld^, l^ fomme Batb ju eud^ l^inaB. ^aV^ 585 
S)ag 8id^t bea XagS fott eu^ nid^t fel^n, no^ nüÄ* 
S)er @rbe fd^öner, grüner $e))^l$ fott o^f 
^ ^^ Äein 3!ummeli)la| für^arietf fein. Dort unten 
xO^ ; @u^' id^ euc]^ auf i bort iinbet 2t(le bann i^ 

^^N @in gleich ©efd^itf in ew'ge /matte' 0la0, ^r^ 5^90 

9lur bid^, m^h ^l^labeS, bic^, meiner ©c^ulb t^c v 
Unb meine« SBannS unfd^ulbigen ©enoffenr 1^ 
aBie ungern nel^m' id^ bid^ in jieneS ^rauerlanb 
^ Srül^jeitig mit ! Dein SeBen ober Xob y 

®ie5t mir allein no^ «Hoffnung ober Sur^t.'" r 

^^labed. 

3ti^ Bin no^ nid^t, Dreft wie bu Bereit, 

3n jieneö ©d^attenreid^ l^inaBjugel^n. 

%6ci flnne nod^, \m^ bie öerwormen $fabe, 
T Die na^ ber fd^njargen 9lad^t gu fülj^ren fti^einen, 

Und gu bem 8eBen wieber aufguwinbem 600 

3(3^ benfe ni^t ben Xob; id^ flnn' unb l^ord^e, 
' DB nicJ^t gu irgenb einer frol^en Slud^t 

Die ©Otter ötatl^ unb ffiege guBereitem 

Der Sob, gefftrd^tet ober ungefurd^tet, 

Äommt unauf^altfam. SBenn bie ^riefierln 605 

^ ©d^on, unfere Cotfen weii^enb aBgufd^neiben, 

Die «ganb erl^eBt, foll bein' unb meine ölettung 

SWein eingiger ©ebanfe fein. Srl^ebe 

aSon biefem Unmutig beine ©eele! Sweifelnb^ 
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32 !v^))^igett{c auf ZdMxx^. 

SBefd^Ieunigefl bu bie ©efal^r. at^jott 6io 

®aB uttö baa SBort, im «&elligt]^um ber ©d^wcfbr 
Sei ^rofl unb ^ülf unb öludfc^r blr Bereitet 
S)et ©Otter SBorte flnb nic^^t bo^^elftttnig, 
SBie ber ©ebrütfte fle im Unmutll^ wci^nt^ 

Drejl. ^.>l 

De8 SeBena bunfte SDetfe Breitete' 615 

S)le a^utter fc^on mir um bag garte ^au^)t, y^^ 
Unb fo njud^Ö \^ l^erouf, ein (SBenBitb /^*^\^r^^ ' 
S)eS SSaterö, unb ea war mein flummef^Iitf -^ 
©in Bittrer SSorn3ur| il^r unb il^rem SBul^Ien^ 
V SBie oft, wxvx |M (SIeftra, meine ®d^n?eper, 620 
.^:^^Stm Seuer in ber tiefen ^aUe faß^ ^ 

* ;^ Srängt' ic^ Beflommen mic^ m il^ren ©d^ooß j^ 

Unb jlarrte, wie fle Bitter weinte, fle ^ 

SD^it großen Stugen an ! Dann fagte fle 
aJon unferm l^ol^en Sater öiel. SBie fe|ir 625 

Verlangt' ^ il^n ju fel^n, Bei il^m gu fein ! 
m<ii wünfd^t' id^ Balb nad^ Sroia, if>n Balb l^er. 



^ 60 fam ber 3!ag — 

' ;/< f '^ *Mabe0^ 

D lafl ijon jener ©tunbe .> 
®i^ «gößengelfier näc]^tlic]^ unterl^alten^ \J^ 
Und geBe bie ©rinnrung fc^öner Seit 630 

3u frlfti^em «gelbenlaufe neue Äraft! 
; Die Götter Brauchen mond^en guten SKonn 
\ ,^'' \ , 3u i^rem Dienfl auf biefer weiten ^rbe. 
^^ \ \^ • Sie l^aBen noc]^ auf bid^ gej5{)It; fle gaBen 

5)id^ nid^t bem SJater gum ©eleite mit, 635 

2)a er unwillig noc^ bem Drfu« ging. 

i 

■ \ ^ 
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a. aiufjug, I. afuftritt. 88 

D, njdt' td^, feinen ©aunt ergreifenb, tl^m 
©efolgt 1 

^Jljlabeö. y 

©0 l^aBen bie, ble bid^ erhielten, 
JJür ml^ geforgt; benn wag id^ jjjorben wäre, 
SBenn bu nid^t lettefl, fann i^ mir nid^t benlen, 640 
7 5)a ic]^ mit blr unb beinetwitten nur 
7" ©eit meiner Äinbi^eit-W unb Wen mogr 

Drefl. 
©rinnre mtd^ nidfet iener fd^önen Sage, 
5)a mir bein «ßauS bie freie Stätte gat. 
Dein ebler aSater !lug unb UeieUott 645 

Die l^alterftarrte jiunge SBlütl^e l)flegte; . fL| 

Da bu, ein immer munterer ©efette, iV- ^^ 

®leid^ einem leidsten, Bunten ©d^metterliny"^'^ 

7 Um eine bunfle SBtume, jieben Sag . J 

Um mid^ mit neuem SeBen gaufeltefl; * 650 

^ SKir beine 8ufl in meine ©eele \^itlU% 
DafI i^, öergejfenb meiner 0lotl^, mit bir v 
3n rafd^er Sugenb l^ingeriffei^fd^njärmte,^ l^" 

}7^ $^Iabeö/^" x^ 

Da fing mein Seien an, aW i(ff t>iäf lieBte* ^ 

Dreji. 
T ®ag': meine 9lotl^ Begann, unb bu fl3rl(3&fi njal^r. 655 
T Da0 ip ba« 5tengplid^e ijon meinem ©d^itffal, 
r^ Daß iä), wie ein öerjjefieter SertrieBner, 

©el^eimen ©d^merj unb Sob im fBufen trage; 
T Daf, »0 i^ ben gefunbjlen Ort Betrete, 

D 
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84 3))^i9ettle auf Zantic. j 

®ar Balb um xoX^ ble Blü'^enben Oefld^tet^ ^ 660 
f 3)en ©^merjengjUQ lanöfamen XobS ijertatl^en. . r^^^i 

w^'^ ©et 0lä^ftc trat' it^, blefen ^ob gu flerBen, 
^ SBenn ie bein «&aud^, Drefl, öetgiftcte, 

SBin i(]^ niij^t immer no(^ )?o{l S^utl^ unb Sufi? 
Unb £u{l unb £ieBe flnb bie Sitttge 665 

3u gropen ^^aten. 

Dtejl. 

®ro§e 3:i^atett? 3a, 
3^ weip bfe 3«it/ ba wir fle ^or und fa^, 
SBenn xckt gufammen oft bem SBilbe no^ ] 

Dur^ SBerg' unb 3!^äler rannten unb berelnft ^ 
9ln SBrufl unb Sau^ bem ^ol^en Sll^nl^enn glel^ä^, 670 
a^it Äeul' unb ©^wert bem Ungel^uer fo, 
S)em SUduBer auf ber ©l)ur, gu jagen hofften; 
Unb bann wir 2l6enb0 an ber weiten See 
Un3 an einanber lel^nenb rul^ig fapen, 
S)ie SBetten V\% ju unfern güßen ft)lelten^ 675 

Die SBelt fo weit, fo ofen bor un« lag, 
" Da filier njo^l ®ner manc^^mal na^ bem S^wert, 
Unb fünft'ge ^oXvci brangen wie bie ©terne 
0tingd um und l^er unjäl^Ug aud ber 9ia^t« 

^^labeö. 

UnenbKc]^ ifl ba0 SBerf, ba« gu s>oßfiil^ren '^' 680 
5)ie Seele bringt. SBir mö(^ten iebe "^^X 
©0 grop gleid^ t|)un, aU wie jte wäij^fl unb wirb^ 
SBenn Saläre lang burd^ Sdnber unb ®ef(3^le(j^ter 
Der SWunb ber Diti^ter jle öermel^renb wöljt» 
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^ a. Slufaug, I. auftritt. : 35 

eg ningt fo fd^ön, njaö unfw Sätet tl^aten, 685 

SBenn c«, in jliOen 9l6tnbf<]^atten rul^enb, 

S)cr Süngling mit tiem %m ber «&atfe Wlurft; 

Unb \Q(x% wir tl^un, ijl, wie ea il^nen war, 

aSott 3JHi|(' unb eitel ©tüdwerf ! 

@o laufen wir xi(x<5!\ bem, wag öor un0 ftiel^t, , 690 

Unb ad^ten nid^t be3 SBegeö, ben wir treten, 

Unb feigen neBen und ber ^i^nl^errn 3!ritte 

Unb il^red (Srbele^nd ®4)uren fonm. 

äBir eilen immer il^rem Statten na^, 

3)er göttergleiij^ in einer weiten 8fern« 695 

©er aßerge S^wx)^i auf golbnen 2Bt)tfen fr5nt. 

%^ l^alte vSi^i% i?on bem, ber öon fld^ benft, 

3Bie i^ baö Solf öieUeid^t erl^efien mJd^e; ^ 

Stttein, Süngling, banfe bu ben ©öttern, 

©af fle fo frülji bur<^ bi^ fo ^iel getl^anl 700 

Drefl. 



L^^ 



ffienn fle bem SWenf^en frol^e Xl^at Befö^eren, 
. f ©afl er ein Unl^eü öon ben ©einen wenbet, 
^ ©aß er fein aieid^ bermel^t, ble ©rengen fl^ert^ 

Unb altt geinbe fallen ober fliiel^n, 
" ©ann mag er banfenl %vx^ il^m l^at ein @ott 705 

©ea SeBena erfie, Ie|te Sufl gegönnj^I v^ \^= t ^ . n 

7 5Witi^ \j(Avci fle jum ©c^ldc^ter auöerforen^^^W^^'i 

3um STOöifbet meiner boc^ öere^rten SD'^utter, ^ 
> Unb, eine @(3^anbt|at fö^WRd^ räia^enb, mic^ 
'T©ur^ il^ren SBinfgu @runb gerietet. ®lau^ 71p ^ \^ 
.@ie I^Ben e« auf SantaPS <&aua gerldfitet^ ^ / 
Unb id^, ber «e^te, foö nid^t f^ulblca, fott • ' \ ' ,. 

Slid^t el^renboß oerge^jn^ . ^ ^^ ' ^^~ 

• ,^n>^ ■- *^ DigitizedbyVjOOQlt: 



y^ ^^ 3»)^i9ettie auf 3;auiti«. J 



V ^. A jp^Iabe«. ^^' 




3)« ajätre Sröiffft^ot ni(^t on Um ©ol^itj 

Cl}t Segti^et, gut ob« 65fe, nimmt 715 

-©t^ feinen Äol^n mit feinet S^^ot l^inweg. "" 

©8 tt6t btt/ettettt Segen, ni^t iijt ffluci^. 

^'> >-" D.efl. 

Un8 fü^rt il^r ©egen, bünft mi(3^, n^t Ijflerl^* 

$l9la]>ed. 
2)0^ weniflflenö ber l^ol^en ®5tter aBitte. 
Drefl. 

' ®o iji'3 \f)x SBltte benn, ber unö tjerbertt* 720 

fß^Iabed. 
S^u', ttjaö fle blt ßeiieten, unb ernjatte! 
SBrinflfl bu bie ©d^wejler gu 2t|)otten l^ln, 
Unb wol^nen SBeibe bann vereint ju 3)el|)l^i/, 
aSerel^rt \>on einem SSoH, ba« ebel benft, ^j^ ^ 
®o wirb für biefe Xi)ai ba« l^ol^e ^aax/^ \ ^<^ 7^5 
5)ir flndbig fein, j!e werben au8 ber^öanb^ 

^ 3)er ^nterirb'fc!^en bi(^ erretten. ®(3^on 
3n biefen l^eiFgen 'öain wagt feine ^ä). 

-- " Orep. 

®o l^at' i(3^ wenigflene gerul^'gen Sob, 

fPljIabeö. 
®ang anber« benf i(f), unb nid^t ungef(i&i(It 730 

^aV i^ bad fd^on ®ef(!^el^ne mit bem «ftünft'gen 
aSer'bunben unb im ©titten aufgelegt. 
aSiettei^tlt reift in ber @dtter 9tat^ \ä)on lange 
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a. Slufaug, 1 

3)aö gtofe Serrf. SDiana [eignet fld^ 
aSon biefem tauigen Ufer ber SatBatert ^ 
Unb il^ten Mutagen SjJ^nfd^enopferrn ttjeg. 
SEBlr waten gu ber fd^önen ^^at tejHmmt, 
Unö ttjirb fle aufettegt, unb fettfam flnb ~' 
SBir on ber Pforte f^on gejnjungen l^ier* 

\, ,)?^'Dtefl. 

mx feltner Äunp flic!^p bu ber ©ötterr 3latl^ 740 
Unb beine SBünfd^e Hug in @in8 jufammen. 

^P^tabeö. 
SBaö ifl beS SWenf^en Jtlugl^elt, n?enn ffe nid^t 
Stuf Senet Sitten broBen ac!^tenb laufd^t? 
3u einer fiö^weren 3!^at Beruft ein ®ott 
3)en ebten SÄann, ber öiel öerBra(i^, unb legt 745 

3l^m auf^ n)ad und unm5gli^ f^eint gu enben. 
<Sö liegt ber 'gelb, unb Büß enb bienet er 
S)en ©Ottern unb ber SBelt, ble il^n tjerel^ri. 

©in i(3^ Bejiimmt, gu leBen unb gu l^anbeln, 

©0 nel^m' ein ©ottjjon meiner fc!^njeren ©tirn 750 

3)en ®c!^winbel "^g^ker auf bem fd^lü^)frigen, 

a»it a»utter6lut^fi)rengten 95fabe fort 

W\^ gu ben lobten rei^t ! ©r trotfne gndbig 

3)ie Duette, bie, mir auö ber SÄutter SBunben 

Entgegen fpyubejnb , ewig man B^ffetft V \jj^ 755 

^fPijIabeö. "^ 

©rwatt' eö rul^igerl S)u mel^rfl baöUeW,- 
Unb nimmp baö 2lmt ber Surien^oufbii^ 
Saß mi(3^ nur jlnnen, BleiBe füttl Swkftt, 
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38 S^^lgenU auf JEauriö. 

®ebarf S gur ^at Vereinter Äräpe, bann 

afluf x^ bid^ auf, unb SBeibe (^reiten wir 760 

3Äit Meriegter.Äülinl^jiir SoKenbung* .y» 

3c^ W tXl5f|en teben. 



N>V^ 







Sin 3eglid^er muß feinen »getberlrdl^Ien, 

Dem er ble SBege gum Dl^m^) l^inauf 

®i^ nac!^arteitet. £ap eö mic!^ gefie^n : 765 

3Wr fö^einen fiijl unb Stl\xaf)tit nl^t ben 2^ann 

3u fd^dwben, ber ftc^ fül^nen XfjaUn weiljit. 

^ '" Otejt. ^^,,.-^ 

3^ f^äfee ben, ber ta^jfer iji unb grab./ 

^^labeS, 
Drum ^aV id^ feinen Siatf) \>en bir tjertangt» 
@(S^on ijl ein Stritt getl^an. 93on unfern aBa^tern 770 
^aV l^ tigl^er gar 93leleö auögelotft^ 
3d& weiß, ein frembeg, ö^tterglei^e« 5Bel6 
^m ieneS tlutige ®efc| gefejfelt; 
ein- reineö 'öerg unb SBeil^aud^ unb ®e6et 
SBringt jle ben ©öttern bar. 3Äan rül^met f)o(i) 775 
Die ©ütige; man glauBet, fie entf^inge 
aSom ©tamm ber 9lmajonen, fei gejlo^n, 
Um einem grofien Unl^eil ju entgel^n* 

^^ .^^ Drefl.^^^'^ 
-m fd^eint; il^r lic^^te« »lei^'öerror bte Ära^ 
Dur(j^ be« SerBred^erö ffliÜ)t, ben ber Slud^ 780 

SBie eine treite ffla^t Jjerfolgt unb betft. 
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a. 2I#4 »• Sluftritt. ^ 39 

2)ie fromme SSIutgiet I5ft ben alten SBtaud^ ^^^ 
93on feinejigeffeln lol, unö gu m'titxbm.^^ j 

©erj^ilbe^^ be8 Äönig^ tobtet un8; ^^Y^t 

®n SBeiB wirb unö nicj^t retten, wenn er jürnt^'^Ss 

SBol^I nnö, baf eö ein SBeilB iji ! Denn ein 2Äann, , 

®er tefle felBjl, g^njöl^net feinen ®eifi /^^' 

9ln ©raufamfeit nnb mo^t jld^ -ow^^e^t 

9lu8 bem, njaö er i?eraibfd^ep, ein ®efe^, 

9Birb aui ©enjo^n^eit l^ort nnb fafi wnfenntlid^, 790 

Slttein ein SBeiB BleiBt jht auf ^inem Sinn, 

®en ffe gefaf t. Du re^nefl iiä^xtx 

9luf fie im ©uten wie im «Öfen* — ©titt ! 

®ie fommt; lafi unS allein! 3^ barf ni^t gteid^ 

3^r unfre 0lamett nennen, unfer <S^itffal 795 

0li^t ol^ne aiücf^alt il^r ijertraun» Du gel^fl, 

Unb el^' fle mit bir fj^ri^t, treff' i^ bici^ no^* v^ ' 



Smlttt auftritt- 

3i)l^i9enie. ^P^^fobe«. 

S^jl^igettie- 

SBo'^er bu feijl unb lommfi, {Jrembling, f^jri^! 
SKir f(S^eint eö, baß i^ el^er einem ^rie^en 
'^ 3HI einenTScijtl^en bl^ ijergleid^en foH» 800 

(®te nimtttt if)m bie Äetten ab.) 
\^/r^ ©efal^rliiä^ l^ bie greil^eit, bie \^ (^t^t) 
Die ©Otter wenben a6, wad eu^ Bebrol^tl 
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40 3))^igcnie auf ZauxiS. 

D füfe Stimme I aSielnjittfornrnner 5J:on 

Der ^VLiUv\)pxa^' in einem firemben Sanbe! 

©e« tjdterlicä^en ^gafenS Waue Serge 805 

®el^' i(3^ ©efangner neu wilMommen wieber 

aSor meinen Stugen. JBaß bir biefe Srenbe 

aSerfl^em, bafi aud^ i(i^ ein ©rieti^e Un I 

aScrgeffen l^at' iä) einen StugenBlitf, 

SBie fel^r id^ bein tebarf, unb meinen ®eifl 810 

Der l^enli(S^en (Srf^einung gugenjenbet. 

D fage, wenn bir ein SJerl^ängnif nxä^t 

Die fiipi)e fö^Iie^t, auS welkem unfrer ©tdmme 

Du beine götterglei^e «gerfunft gäl^Ijil 

3»)l^igenle. 
Die $riejierin, öon il^rer ®5ttin felBfl 815 

©enjdl^Iet unb gel^eitlgt, ftjrid^t mit bir. 
Dad laß bir gnügen! ®age, ttjer bu feijl 
Unb wetd^ unfelig ttjattenbe« ®t\ä)id 
fSlit bem ©efäl^rten bic!^ l^ierl^er gebraut 

jp^Iabee. 
8ei^t fann iä} bir ergdl^Ien, tüet(i^ tin XteBel 8ao 

2Äit laflenber ©efettfd^aft unö ijerfotgt. 
D, Wnntefl bu ber 'goffnung frol^en Stitf 
Un8 üuä) fo leidet, t)u ®5ttn^e, gewäl^^^en I 
9luö Äreta jtnb wir, ®5]^ne be« 2lbrafi'ö; 
3(]^ Bin ber iCmgfle^ Jte^l^alud genannt, 825 

Unb er Saobama«, ber ältefle 
Deö 'Saufe«. SwiWen un« flanb raul^ unb witb 
^in mittlerer, nnb trennte fc^on im @pid 
Der erjlen Sugenb einigfeit unb Sujt 
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2. Stufaug, 2. atuftritt. 41 

©elajfen folgten wir ber SD^utter: SBorten, 830 

©0 lang beö sBaterÖ Jttaft Jjot 3!roja jhitt; 
7 2)0^ ate er 6euterei(3^) gurütfe fam 
Unb fui^j batauf öerfi^ieb, ba trennte I6alb 
S)er ©treit um giei^ unb Srte bie .©efti^wifler* 
3d^ neigte mi^ gum ättflen. @r erf^tug 835 

5)en SBruber- Um ber SBIutfc^uIb willen trertt 
Die Surle gewaltig ll^n um^er« 
5)0(3^ blefem wilben Ufer fenbet un0 
^oU, ber S)eli)l^if(3^e, mit »goffhung ju. 
3m Sempel feiner ©d^wefier ^it^ er unö 840 

Der »giilfe fegenöijolle ^ant erwartem 
©efangen flnb wir unb l^lerl^er geBrad^t, 
Unb blr al« D^jfer bargeflettt. S)u welgt'Ö. 

S^l^lgenie. 
J5iel Sroia? ^I^eurer SWann, ijerjl^r' eö mir! 

^J^labe«. 
^J Hegt. D fl^re bu unS 3lettung gu! 845 

»efd^ieunlge ble »gölfe, ble ein ®ott 
SSerf^rac!^! ®r6arme melneg ®ruberö bld^! 
D, fag' ll^m talb ein guteö, l^olbeS ©ort! 
5)0(3^ fd^one feiner, wenn bu mit il^m fi)r^fl! 
Da« Bltt' iäi eifrig; benn eö wirb gar le^t 850 

Dur(3^ JJreub' unb ©d^merj unb burd^ (Srlnnerung 
©ein Snnerpeö ergriffen unb gerrüttet* 
igln fleterl^after Söa^njlnn fättt ll^n an, 
Unb feine fc!^5ne, freie ©eele wirb 
Den Surien gum JRauBe l^lngegeten* 855 

3i)]^lgenle. 
©0 groß beln Unglütf Ijl, Bef(3^w5r' l^ bld^, 
SSerglß ed, Bld bu mir genug getl^anl 
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^2 3))^i3cntc auf üauriö. 

©ie l^b'^e ©tabt, bie jel^en lange Saläre 

®em ganjen «&eer ber ©rieben njlberflanb, 

Siegt nun im ®^utte, peigt nid^t wieber -auf» 860 

Dod^ manä)t -©räBer unfter SBepen l^eipen 

Uns an baB Ufer: ber SBarBaren benfen. 

9t^iK liegt bort mit feinem fd^önen Sreunbe. 

3i)l^igenie. 
• ®o feib ll^r ®5tterBilber a\x^ gu ®tau6! 

gj^Iabee. 
2tu^ ^JatamebeS, Sliai: fTelamon'Ö, 865 

@ie fal^'n bed 9}aterlanbed 5^ag nidit n^ieber. 

3i)l^igenie (furfi^). 
Sr f(3^tt)cigt ijon meinem aSatet, nennt ifyx ni(J^t 
3Äit ben ^rf^Iagnen. 3a I ®t leBt mit noc^I 
3^ ttjerb*. i^n fel^n I D l^offe, lieBeö »&erj I 

$9rabeö. 
Dod^ feiig ffnb bie ilaufenbe, bie JHaxUn 870 

, Den tittcrföfien Xo\> öon SeinbeSl^anb ! 
\a^^ Denn^ wüge ©d^tetfen unb ein traurig (Snbc . 

\Jc^^^^ aflüäfel^renben {latt beö JErium^))^« ^'^ 
/V^^ . ^tt; feinbtic^ aufgebraßter ©Ott Bereitete p^H 

. . ^Äontmt benn beV^enfi^en ©timme nißt ju eud^? 875 
©0 weit fle reißt, (tragt jle ben Sfluf timl^er J^ ^iü^ 
9Son unerT^örten ^aten, bie gefßal^n^v/ 1 ^. 
r ©oYiji ber^antmer^ ber jISä)i;öten§ ^aV^n ff"^^^^^"^ 

, ■.- '' a)iit immer p^ieberl^olten ©eufsern füllt, 
' I , ;/ S)ir ein ©el^eimnip? — Älijtamnejlra-l^t 880 

'^ «Kit «eülf 5legiji^en8 ben ©ema^l Berutft, 
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, V^ ^'ä. auftug, ». Sluftritt ,f" 43 

?tm ZaQptintx m^tfyc i^n etmorbetlr^V 
'^3a, bu iÄrel^tejl biefeö Äöniai '&auö> 
3(3^ fel^' eö, beine Sßrujl(te!dm^i^"(ierge5en? / / 
S)aS unertrartet un^t^tnxiMM^^---^^ ' J ^^^5 
r ©ijl bu bie JEod^ter eineS gteunbeS? ®ifl , 

iDu nad^Barli^ in blefet ©tobt ^efioren^ ^^^ 
\^93ertit9 e8 niti^t iinb te^nfmlt'Ö nl^t gu, 
^ ' iDaß i(^ ber erjie biefe ©rduel melb« I 

3^)^igettie. 
©ag' an, njie warb bu feiere ^ai ^oUbxa^ft 890 

gj^labeö. 
2lm S:age feiner 2In!unft, ba ber Äönlg, 
aSom Sßab erquitft unb rul^ig, fein ©ewanb 
9luö ber ©emai^Un ^^anb tjertangenb, jüeg, 
_ g?arf bie J 8erberHi(36f ei n faltenrei(36 
Unb funflli^ jlt^ sjernjirrenbeg_®ewete_ 895 

^mJ^f bie (Sd^ulte m, um bag eble ^au^)t ; 
Tinb ba er wie t?on einem 0le|e fl^ / ^^v"^ ( 

aSergetenÖ gu entwitfeln ftreBte^ JjIufl ^ ^^T 

^egifiU ljn, ber SSenät^, nnfSer^t^ >^ 
®infl gu ben 3:obten biefer große Sürjl. 900 

3l)M9^^i^^* 
Unb welken io^n erhielt ber SKitöerf^worne ? 

jpijlabeö* 

ein 8lei(3^ unb SBette, baö er f^on U\a^. 

S^jl^igenle» ^ : 

®o trieB gur <S^nH^at eine Mfe Sujl? 

^-^- ^^labeS. 

Unb einer alten «a^e tief ©efü^I» 
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^ SjJ^iflcnic auf XauxiS. 

Unb wie telelWgte ber Äönig jle? 905 

^J^Iabeö. 
mt ^^mm %f)at, bie, wenn entfd^ulbigung 
5)eS fffloxM ttjöte, jle entfd^ulblgte* . 
0la^ 9luns lotft' er jle unb Brad^te bort, 
21IS eine ©ott^clt jlc!^ ber ©ried^en ga^rt 
ÜÄit ungeflümen SBinben njiberfe^te, 910 

^ Sie ält'fle JEo^ter, S^l^igenien, 
/ Sor beit 9ßtar SianenS, unb fle ffct 
^in Mutig D^fn für ber ©ried^en ^eil. 
5)ieS, fagt man, l^at il^r einen aBiberwitten 
®o tief in'ö ^erj ge^)rdgt, bafi jle bem SBerien 915 
2legijll^cnÖ jld^ ergat unb ben ©emal^l 
aWit Sltlitn m 93erber6enö fetfcjl umf^Iang. 

3i)]^igenie (j!d^ »er^ülTenb). 
©S ijl genug! ©u njirp mi^ njieberfel^n* 

^^labeö (affein). 
aSon bem ©efd^itf beö Jtöniggl^aufeö fd^eint 
Sie tief gerührt» SBer jle au^ immer fei, 920 

®o f)at fle fetfcjl ben Äönig njol^l gefannt, 
Unb iji, gu unferm ©tütf, an^ i)ef)m »gaufe 
^itx^tx toerfauft. 0lur jiitte, lieBeÖ »gerg^ 
Unb lafi bem ©tem ber ^öoffhung^ ber un3 Winft, 
3Äit frol^em ÜÄutl^ unS Hug entgegenjleuern I 925 
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ARGUMENT. 



ACT III. 



In loosening the bonds of Orestes, Iphigenia bewails the 
hopeless doom of the strangers, whose aspect recalls to her 
mind the image of Greek heroes. Being asked to conclude 
bis brother's tale, he teils her that both Orestes and Electra 
survive ; but the former, having slain his mother Clytemnestra, 
in Order to avenge his father's death, was now pursued by 
the furies. He then reveals to Iphigenia that he himself 
is Orestes, and after imploring her to save his friend and 
to retum with the latter to Greece, he withdraws. Iphi- 
genia fervently expresses her thanks to the gods for having 
granted to her the fulfilment of her ardent desire to behold 
her brother, and when Orestes again approaches her, she 
reveals to him that she is his sister Iphigenia, and endeavours 
to inspire him with hope. Orestes is first unwilling to 
believe her, but when he is convinced that she is Iphi- 
genia, he only sees despondingly a decree of relentless fate 
in the circumstance, that his own sister was destined to 
slay him on the altar of Diana. He sinks down exhausted, 
and Iphigenia retires to seek the aid of Pylades (Scene i). 

When Orestes recovers from his swoon he believes to be 
in the realm of the dead, and in his vision he beholds the 
spirits of his ancestors and his reconciled parents (Scene 2), 
and when Pylades and Iphigenia appear he greets them as 
shades, who have descended, like himself, to the realm of 
Pluto. Iphigenia addresses a prayer to Apollo and Diana 
to free her brother from delusion, and Pylades admonishes 
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46 ARGUMENT. 

him to collect himself and to recognise them as living beings, 
so that their safe return might not be endangered. The 
veil of delnsion seems now to vanish from the eyes of 
Orestes, and he feels that the dread Eumenides have left 
him. He is restored to new life, and Pylades urges him and 
Iphigenia to quick counsel and resolve. (Scene 3). 
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©cittec 3luf}Ud* 



erjier Sluftritt. , .. ^ 



JL v'^^^iT&rei^eit, bie baö ^eiligtl^wii gewahrt/ ^^ / 



y</^^ 



Sji, ttjie ber tefete li^te 8e6enö6li(f -- - \' !^.i- " ^ ( 
r/^ Deö fc^njct (Srfranften, Sobe0boter''lRoS^--x>r^ "^^ "ci(^ ' 

Äann l(^ eö mir unb barf eö mir nic^t fagen, ^^.'..^ 

iDap i^r öetloren feibi SBie !5nnt' i^ eu^ 
mit mörberif^er »ganb bem fTobe wei^n^^ Xt^-o^r. 
Hnb 0tiemanb, trcr e8 fei, barf euer «&au))t, 
®o lang' it^ ^Jneperin 5)ianenÖ Bin, 935 

SBerül^ren. 5)ot^ i?erweigr' i^ Jene $fß^t, /^ ^ . / /, : ^ 
SBie fle ber ^ufgeBrad^te Jtönig "fbrbert, , '^ (; // 
@o wä^ er eine meiner Sungfraun mir QU^'^^*^ 
3ur gotgerin, unb ic^ öermag atSbann 
^\i l^eipem SBunfd^ allein eud^ BeijuPel^n, 940 

D ttjertl^er Sanbömann! ®el6ji ber lefete Stmdji, 
Der an ben ^erb ber SSatergötter flreifte, 
Sfl unö in frembem Sanbe ^od^wittfornmen : 
SBie fott ic^ eud^ genug mit ??reub* unb ©egen 
(£m))fangen, bie i^r mir baö SSilb ber gelben, 945 

^^^^-^ V Ö '' ' ^f i^^ '- ' ; it^d ./Google 



48 3)>^i8enie auf aiauri«. 

Die ^ tjott Altern l^er öerel^ren lernte, 

(SntgegenBrlnQet unb baS Innre «&erj 

SKit neuer, fc^^öner «öoffhung fci^mei^elnb laUt I 

Dreji. 
pBerBtrgPtJbu beinen Flamen, beine «gerfunft 
^WtlTSiQtm 93orfafe? Dber barf i(i) wijfen, 950 

SBer mir, gleite einer «&immlifc!^en, l6egegnet? 

3^3l&lgenie. 
5)u foKfi m^ lennen. Sefeo fag' mir an, 
SBaö id^ nur l^alB öon beinern Sßruber l^örte, 
Dag ©nbe berer, bie, öon ^roia fel^renb, 
din ^axM, nnernjartete« ©efti^id 955 

9luf il^rer SBo^nung ©c^ttjette jiumm entt)f!ng^ 
Qvoax ttjarb i^ iung an biefen ©tranb geful^rt; .^ 

®o(^ voof)l erinnr' ici^ mici^.be« fc^euen Sßlid«, ,,-r^^^''^^^^^ 
S)en id^ mit Stamm unb mit SBangigfeit v 

9luf iene gelben njarf. ®ie gogen au8, 960 

21W ^atte ber Dlijm^ flc!^ aufgetl^an 
Unb bie ©eßqtten ber erlaubten aSomjelt 
Sum ©^recfen Slion'ö l^era^efenbet, 
IXnb Slgamemnon war ijor 3inen l^enli^* 
SD fage mir!— -ßr fiel, fein ^au^ Betretenb, 965 

5)ur(3^ feiner jjrauen unb 9tegip^enö Xütfe? 

Dreil. 
S)u fagfl'öl / 

S^jl^igenie^ (^^ 

aßel^ bir, unfeligeö SK^cenl 
©0 :^al6en 3:antar« (Snfel gluc]^ ouf jjlu^ 
SRit öoHen njilben »&Änben auggefät 
Unb, gtei^ bem Unfraut, ttjüjle «eau^jter f^üttelnb 970 
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Unb taufenbfätt*gen tarnen um ^^ ftreuenb, 
pm Äinbertittbem nal^öemanbte SKSrber 
>^./3ur enj'gen SBe^fefoutl^ erzeugt I — (gntl^uKe, 
y>__®^^«>« bei: aUebe bcineö SBruber« fd^nett 
^(jT SiTSinfiernifi bef ©d^reÄenö mir t?etbetfte! 975 

(V^ ^ SBie Ifl be« gtofen ©tammeö legtet: ©ol^n, 

^ ®aö l^olbe Äinb, Befllmmt beö 5Satet8 giä^er 

V Dereinfl gu fein, ujie ijl Drejl bem JEage 
S)e8 aBIutö et^angen? »gat ein gleicä^ ©efd^id 
• riWtt bea (2&ernuö 9le^n i^n umf^Iungen? 980 

r ' 3ji er gerettet? 2e6t er? «ett (SWtra? 



^^ 



U Dreji. 

®ie Wen; f 

3i)]^{genie. 
©olbne ©onne, leil^e mir 
Die fd^5ttflen ©tral^Ien, lege |le gum Danl 
aSor Soöiö^ 5]jironl Senn i^ iin arm unb fhimm. 

, ^M^ Dtefl. 
SBijl bu gaflfreunbtid^ btefem Ä5nlgöl^aufe, 985 

S3ijl bu mit naivem SBanben il^m öertunben- 
SSBie beine f(3^?ne J?reube mir öerrdtl^^-^^^ ^ " / 
©oJBdnbige bein »&erj unb l^alt' eg fejl! 
®enn unerträglid^ muß bem J?rö]^lic!^en 
€tn idl^er flUudfaU in bie ©d^mergen fein. 990 

ißu weift nur, merP id^, Slgamemnon'ö ^ob. 

Ä 3i)]^igenie. 

^aV IC^ an bijffer Stac^rid^t ni(3^t genug? 

Dreft 
^©tt ]^p bed ©rÄuete «^dlfte nur erfafireiu 

8 
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50 3)>^l8ettie ouf Sauri«. 

aßaö fütd^t' Iti^ noti^? Dreft (glettra IfBeij . /• 

Dteft - : 

Unb pit(3^tefl bu für Äl^tdmnefhen ni(3^tg^ 995 

i^r^^ ^ ©ie rettet mUx *offttung,/web^ut^t. 

^ Drep. 

2lu(3^ fti^leb fle au0 beni fianb ber «goffnung a6. 

,/S* S^l^lgenle. 

^ aSergoß j!e teulg wötl^enb feltfl l^r Sßlut? 

Dtejl. 
giein, bo(^ lljfr eigen »lut gat iljfr ben 5o^ 

3i):^igenie. 
®^)ri^ beuttld^er, baf Id^ ni(3^t länget jlnne ! 1000 
S)le Ungewifl^eit fc!^lägt mir taufenbfdltlg 
S)le bunfeln ©dringen um baß 6ange «gaupt. 

Oxt% 
i©d l^aBen ml(3^ ble ©ötter außerfel^n 
3mn aBoten einer ^at, ble iä) \o gern 
3nö Hangloö^bumi)fe »göl^lenreft^ ber fflaä^i . 1005 
aSertergen möd^te? SBlber melnen^^ffitHen ">^ - " 
Snjlngt mld^ beln J^olber STOunb; oHeln er barf 
%iä) etttjaö ©ci^mergll^« forbem unb erl^ält'^. 
9tm ^age, ba ber SSatcr fiel, Dertarg V 

(Sleftra rettenb t^ren SBruber; (Stxopljiu^, i< 

5)eö SSaterS ©^wdl^er; na^^m ll^n widig auf, 
®rjog ll^n nete^ fetnem eignen ©ol^ne, 
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3- Slufäug, I. STufttltt 51 

3)er, fPijIabeö genannt, ble f(ö^5nfien fBanU 

©er Sreunbfd^aft um ben Stngefommnen fnüjjfte. 

Unb wie f!e wud^fen, von^i in Ü)xn ©eele 1015 

S)ie Btennenbe ©egler, be« Äönig8 Sob <5> / 

3u tätigen, Unöetfefien, fremb gefleibet, ^ t > 

:. (Stttid^m f!e SK^cen, ^U Btäd^ten f!e ' " ' 

S)ie Sltauerna^ticS^t ijon Drefien« Sobe 

mt feiner «fd^e. SBBo^I empfanget f!e 1020 

©ie Äönigin; f!e treten in ba8 ^a\i§. 

eieftren ^xtU Drep fld^ gu ernennen; 

Sie Wäft ber SlacS^e (Jeuer in i^m auf, 

2)a8 öor ber STOutter l^eirgir ©egenwart 

3n fld^ gurötfgeBrannt war» ©tiOe ^f)xt 1025 

Sie iljitt gum Orte, m fein SSater fiel, 
' SBo eine alte leiste ®^)ur beö freti^ 

aJergo^nen SBIute« oft gewaf^nen »oben 

mt Blaffen, a^nungaijoaen Streifen fdr%^ 
\SRit i|)rer^euerjunge fd^ilberte ^' " 

^ Jebet^tmflanb ier ^errudb(en S|at, 
i^ßl^x fpe^tifd^ elenb bur^eBra^FeTSeBen, 
^ ©jjtOleBermutljl ber glütflid^en SSerrot^er, f 
I -^b bie ©efal^ren, bie nun ber ®ef(!^«?ifler ' 
yj^^fS^ einer piefgeworbnen SWutter njartetem— \ 

jj -gier brang TTe" Jenen alten JDoId^i i^m auf, 
^^©er f^on in 3:antare «gaufe grimmig wütljiete, 

Unb Äl^tamneflra fiel burd^ ©ol^ne« «ganb. " 

!3H)]^igenie. 
UnfierBIiti^e, bie il^r ben reinen 3:ag 
9tuf inimer neuen SBoHen feiig leBet, 1040 

•ÖaBt iljir nur barum mid^ fo manä^t§ ^af}t 
aSon STOenfd^en aBgefonbert, mi^ fo äoI^ 

E2 
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52 S^^iflenic auf 2;auti«. 

Sei eu^ gel^alten^ mir bie finbli^e 

SBefti^öftigung, M l^eirgen Seuerö ®lut^ 

Qu ndl^ren, aufgetragen, meine Seele 1045 

2)er Stamme gleicJ^ in en?'ger, frommer Älar^eit 

3u mtm SBoljinungen ijlinaufgejogen, 

!£)a$ i^ nur meinet «gaufed ®räuel ^p&Ut 

Unb tiefer ful^Ien foKte?— ®age mir 

aSom Ungltttffergen ! @pxi^ mir öon Dreji! 1050, 

A-^ Dun. ,;.- ^' 

^- D fönnte man öon feinem Sobe f^re^enl * 
:;X aBie gdl^renb jileg auS ber ©rfd^lagnen SBlut V ^' 

S)er 2teutter ©eifl ^ ^1/^ 

Unb ruft ber 9la^t uralten ^ö(3^tertt gu: c^ /i, 
7 „Saß ni(!^t ben 2Äuttermörber ent jüeljin ! ^ -- ^ 1055 
Jk .. aSetfoIgt ben aSerBre^er! (&nCf)^ fx gewetzt I" ."^ 
®ie Ijiord^en auf, eö (J^aut il^r l^ol^Ier S5IÜ -^"^^ ^^ 
«Kit ber^JBegier be« 9tbler3 um f!d^ l^er; ^^ 

^ <*; ^jSte rühren f!^ in iljiren ftifewargen «&5]j|Ien, ^ (/"^ 
^^^„^%^ Unb au3 ben SBBinfeln fti^leicJ^en il^re ©ef&ljirten, 1060- 
'^^ r.t ^^^ Sweifel unb bie iWeue; leif ^erBei. ^. * i-' "^^ 
^, f aSor iljinen jieigt ein SDam^^f t>dm Std^eronJ^ 

3n feinen SBolfenfreifen wölget f!d^ 
,®ie ewige SBetracS^tung be8 ©efcS^el^nen ^ 

.,'^- aSmcirrenb um beö ®(!^ulb'gen JQanpt uml^er. '1065 
Unb f!e, tered^tigt gum aSerberfeen, treten^ 
iber goitBefd'ten ßrbe f(!^5nen SBoben, 
^ aSon bem ein alter Stud^ jle längjl öerJannte» 

2)en Slü^ü^tn »erfolgt i^r fd^neKer gu^j 
®te geben nur, um neu ju fd^re(fen, 9iail. 1070 

. 3|)^igenie. 
Unfeliger, bu Bifl in gleid^em gfad 
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3- S^ufäug, I. Sluftritt. ^ ' 53 

Unb fft^Ifl, njag tt, ber arme Slüd^tling, leibet! 

Qrefi- ^A^ 

SBai fagfi bu mir? SDBa^ wd^njl bu gleid^en jjaö? 

^^' 3l)]^igenie. ^c 

2)id^ brüät dn SSrubermorb wie Seiten; mir 
aSertraute bieö bein iüngjler SBruber fd^on* 1075 

Drefl. 
3d^ fann ni^t leiben, baß bu, große ©eele, 
2Äit einem falf^en SBort Betrogen njerbejl» 
©n lügenhaft @en?e6e fnü))f' ein Srember t^*^^^"' 'V 
©em Sremben, flnnrei^ unb ber 8ijl gewoljint; 
3ur Satte i>ox bie Süße; jioifcJ^en ung 1080 

^^^ .,^r:,©ei SBBaljir^eit! 

r 3^ Bin Drefl, unb biefeö fö^ulb'ge ^au^3t 

r®enft na^ ber ®ruBe fld^ unb fu^t ben Sob; 
3n Jegliti^et ©epalt fei er njittfommenl ^ ^ " ^ 

TSBer bu aucä^ feifi, fo njünfd^' i^ Slettung btr 1085 
Unb meinem Sreunbe; mir njünf^' iä) j!e nid^t, 
2)u fcä^einjl Ijiier wiber SBitten ju ijerweilen; 
ßrflnbet Siatf) jur »lu^t unb laßt mid^ Ijiier! 
es pürje mein entfeelter 8eiB öom Selö; 
ßö raud^e Bio jum STOeer l^inaB mein SÖlut 1090 

Unb Bringe fflucä^ bem Ufer ber SÖarBaren! 

rOel^t il^r, baljieim im fd^önen ©riecS^enlanb 
Cin neue« 2eBen freunblid^ anjufongen 1 (ör entfernt |i^.) 

3i)l^igente» 
®o jleigjl bu benn, ßrfüttung, fiö^önfie Socä^ter 
2)eg größten SSaterö, enblid^ ju mir nieber! 1095 

SBie ungel^euer jlel^t bein Silb ijor mirl 
^ 1 Äaum reiti^t mein ©lid bir on bie «&&nbe, bie, 
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54 S^^iflenic auf 3;aur{3. 

aRlt gruti^t uttb ©egcnöfrdngen angefuKt, 

©ie ©ti^ä^e beö DIijmi)u« nieberJringen* 

SBle man ben Ä5nig an bem UeBetmaf noo 

©er ®a*en fennt — benn iljlitt muß wenig f^einen, 

UBae aiaufenben f^on «el^tljium iji— fo fennt 

man eu^, l^ ®5tter, an gef^jatten, lang' 

Unb weife guBerelteten ©ef^enfem 

©enn l^r allein wißt, waö unö frommen fann, 1105 

Unb fd^aut ber Qntmft auögebeljinteö iRelti^, 

SBenn iebeö 2l6enb3 ©tern^ unb 9leW]j|üKe 

©le 2luöjl(J^t uns ijerbetft» ©elajfen l^ört 

3]^r unfer Sielen, baö um SBef^leunlgung 

euö^ flnblf^ Bittet; ater eure «&anb * mo 

SBrld^t unreif nie ble golbnen «glmmelöfrü^te ; 

Unb wel^e bem, ber, ungebulblg fle 

(Srtro|enb, faure Steife jld^ gum Xob 

©enleflt» D laßt ba8 lang' erwartete, 

Sfloti^ faum gebaute @lütf nlcS^t, wie ben ©d^atten 1 115 

©e3 aBgef^lebnen 5Jreunbe8; eitel mir 

Ünb brelfad^ fd^merglld^er ^orüBergei^n 1 

Drefl (ber toleber gtt l^r tritt). 
T Wufjl bu ble ®5tter an für blti^ unb ^ß^Iabeö, 
@o nenne meinen 9lamen nld^t mit eurem I 
©u rettefl ben SSerJre^er n^t, ju bem 1120 

JDu bl^ gefeKfl, unb tljielieji Sln^ unb 9lot]^. 

3»3]^lgente» 

2»eln ©d^ltffal tjl an belneö fejigeJunbem 

Drejl. 
S^lt Sfllti^ten! »aß aBein unb unBegleltet 
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3. Slufaufl,^ i,.JIu|[titt 55 

rmäi in ben ^EoM^fgel^n! aSetl^üÖtejl bu 
3n beinen ©(S^Ktet feft^ ben ©d^ulbigeit, 1125 

©u Birgjl il^n ni^t öotm SBUd bnr ammwtya^eii, 
Unb beine ©egentpart, bu «glmmlifti^e, ;.,.^>^ ^ / 
;-' ©rangt fle nut feitwÄtt« unb öerfcS^eu^t fle ntti^t 

Sie börfen mit ben el^tnen fte<3^en Sü^en 
. ®e0 l^eirgen SDBalbeö SSoben ni^t Betreten; 1130 

4 ./>^iE)od^ l^ör' id^ au^ ber Seme l^ier unb ba 
I t^^ 3^ grÄ^Kd^eg ©eldd^ter, SBölfe l^arren 
1 So um ben SSaum, auf ben ein (Reifenber^ 

©iti^ rettete. iDa brausen rul^en f!e ^^ x ^"^^ 

ji ©elagert, unb öerloff iti^ biefen «öain, " ]' 1135 
y^"^ ©ann flelgen j!e, ble ®^langen]j|äui)ter fti^üttelnb^ 
)y^ 9Son Mm ©eiten ®tauJ erregenb, auf 

Unif treiben iljire SBeute öor Miljier. 



' V^ 



^'"^^ 3l)^igenie. 



T Äannjl bu, Drejl; ein freunblid^ SBort öernel^men? 

Drejt 
7©j)ar' e« füx einen Sreunb ber ©ötter aufl 1140 

3l)]^igenie. 
Sie geien bir gu neuer «öoffnung Sid^t. 

Dreft. 
2)ur^ 9laud^ unb Dualm fel^' id^ ben matten ©ti^ein 
©ea ^Cobtenpujfea mir gur «göKe leuti^ten. 

3i)l^tgenie. 
T'öaft bu eieftren, ßine ©d^njejier nur? 
Dreft» 
©ie eine fannt' l^; boti^ bie ältfie nal^m 1145 

3^r gut ©efti^itf, ba« un« fo fti^redlid^ Wun, 
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66 S^^iflenic auf ZauxiS. 

SSei QtÜtn m9 bem ®tenb uttfreö »&aufe8» 
D, la^ beitt fragen, unb^öefeHe bid^ 
Dflid^t ttuti^ gu bett drlnijenl ©ie filafen 
2Äit f(!^abenfro]^ bie^fcJ^e ijon bet Seele, 1150 

Unb leiben tti^t; ba^ jl^ bie legten Sto^Uxt 
aSott uttfre« «öaufeg ©d^itöIenöBranbe jHK 
3tt mit tjetglimmen. (gil bte ®Iut|| benn ewig, 
;p/ ^ SSorfd^Ii^ ongefo(!^t; mit t^ööenfti^wefel 

®en%t, mir auf ber ®e«Ie martemb Brennen? 1155 

/ /} >^ 3i)^lgente- 

l . J>^ Bringe füße8 8flau(3^TOerf In ble Slomme. 



:A 



D, laß ben reinen JQanä) ber fileBe bir 



^^ ,^j, — ^ « — , ,.^ ^,,^. ^.^ 

^ A ©ie ®luÜ) M SÖufene leife wel^enb Uf^Un ! 
\^v^ 1 Drefl, mein 3!^eurer, fannfl bu ni^t öernei^men? 

»Öat ba8 ©eleit ber ©ti^retfenögötter fo 1160 

2)aö SSIut In belnen 5tbern oufgetrotfnet? 
/ > t ©(J^Iei^t, ttjie Jjom ^avDßt ber gräßU^en ©orgone, 
Ä ~- aSerpelnernb blr ein 3«wBer burti^ ble ©lieber? 
\ O, mnn öergognen SIÄutterBIute8 Stimme 
i 3wt «ööH' l^lnaB mit bunt|)fen 3!önen ruft, 1165 

\ \ ^ 1 ©Ott nl^t ber reinen ®d^n?efier ®egenön?ort 
^ 1 ^ ^ülfrelti^e ©dtter »om Dl^m^ju« rufen? 

Drefl. 
gg ruft, e8 ruft! So njlttjl bu mein SSerberBen? 
.äerBlrgf In blr f!^ eine (Ra^egöttln? 
aBer Bl^ bu, beren Stimme mir entfe^lld^ 11 70 

S)a« Snnerjle In feinen liefen wenbet? 



SjJ^igenle. 
68 jelgt fl(3^ blr Im tieften «öerjen an: 
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3- Slufäug, I. Slufhitt. 57 

Drefi, 
!£)ul 

3i)l^igettte» 
iTOein ©tuber 1 

Saß! hinweg! 
3d^ tätige Mr, Berühre nl^t ble gotfenl 1175 

/^ ^< i { ' SBie öott Äreufa'8 SBrautflelb günbet jl^ , ^^ ^ 
^Si^umnSlb\(i}li^ ffeuer tjon mit fort» /^^^'^ 
t.j)i^5 miti^I ®ie »gerfuIeS voiU iä} Unttürb'ger / ^ 

S)u n?irfl nid^t untergel^nl O, baß iS) nur 1180 

©n ruijiig SBort öon bir öernel^men f5nnte! 
D »fe meine Sweifel, laß be8 ©lötfeö, 
Se8 lang' erjfel^ten; mld^ au^ j!(3^er werben! 
e« ttjdljet flti^ ein Stab Jjon greub' unb ®(!^merg 
r:©urti^ meine Seele. 9Sott bem fremben fBlannt 1185 
(Sntfemet miti^ ein ©ti^auer; boti^ eö reißt 
a^ein 3nnerjie8 gewaltig xaiii) jum ©ruber. 

Drejl. 

(3fl l^ier SJ^äeni Slem^jel? Unb ergreift 
ftnldnbig^eirge SButlji bie qJriejierin? 

D, l^öre mld^l D, flel^ miti^ an, wie mir 1190 

" ffladi einer langen Qtit bag «gerj f!d^ dpet 
S)er ©eligfeit, bem SieBfien, wag bie 9BeIt 
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58 3^)^i9cn{e auf Zanicii. 

9lo(^ für mi^ tragen fann, bad «6au:t>t ju füffeti, 
aWit meinen Strmen, ble ben leeren SBinben 
0lur auSgeBreitet njaren, bid^ gu faffen! 1195 

D, laß mi^ ! »aß m^ I ^tnn e« qwlßet l^ller 

/ fflid^t bom $amaf bie enj'ge Ouelle frrubelnb 
aSon JJeW gu gel« in« QoMc S3}al ffinab, 
aSie greube mir bom »öerjen wattenb fließt, 
Unb n?ie dn feiig Sßeer mid^ ringd umfdngt. 1200 

. Drejll Drejl 1 2»eln »ruber ! 



Bruber! j^,^ 



3^ traue bir unb beinern ©d^meld^eln »i«^t. / ^M 
2)ianaforbert firenge Wienerinnen 

rächet bad entioeil^te «^eiligtl^um^ 
entferne beinen 2lrm bon meiner ©ruft! 1205 

Unb ttjenn bu einen Sungling rettenb lieben, 
©a« f(!^5ne ®IM i^m gärtli^ bieten wittfl, 
©0 wenbe meinem ^eunbe bein OemiitJ^ yxir^'^ 
©em ttjürb'gem 2Äanne, gu! ®r irrt'^uml^er 
9tuf ienem ^Ifen^fabe; ]n^* if)n auf, 1210 

SBeif il^n jjired^t unb fd^one meiner I 

/v'^ 3l)]^igenie. 

»äffe 
©id^, aSruber, unb erfenne bie ©efiinbne! 
®^ilt einer ©(S^wefier reine «gimmelöfreube 
Sflid^t unbefonnene, fhafbare Sujl ! . ^ . ^. ' , v^ 

O, nel^mt ben SBal^n il^m bon bem ftorren ^uge, 1215 
S)aß und ber ^(ugenblid ber l^d^flen ^ube 
9liti^t breifa(^ elenb ma^e 1 ©ie ifi l^ier, 
©ie Kngji berlorne ©t^wejier» SJorn Slltar 
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3- SlwfjWÖ/ I- Slufhitt. 59 

jOlif mi^ bie ©öttln weg unb rettete 
«glerljier miti^ in il^r eigen «geillgtljium, 1220 

©efangen (ifl bu, bargeftettt jum O^fer^ 
Unb ffnbeji in ber Jßtiejietin ble ©ti^wejiet. i 

Dreji. 
^ Unfellge ! ®o mag bie Sonne benn 

JDie legten ©rduel unfreS «gaufeg feljin I 

XjUtti^t (Sleftra l^ier, bamit au^ fle 1225 

Tt un8 gu ©runbe geljie, nl(!^t il^t 8eJen 

3u fd^toeretem ©ef^itf unb Seiben frifte? 

®ut, $riejietin! 3^ folge tum «Itot: 

©er SBruberm^rb iji l^etgeirad^te ®itte 

JDeö alten ©tammeö; unb tti^ banfe, ©öttet, 1230 

!£)af ii)x mi^ ol^ne Jtinber audjutotten 

SBefti^Ioffen ^aiU Unb laß bir tätigen, l^aBe 

®le ©onne nid^t gu Ile6 unb nid^t bie ©terne! 

Stomm*, folge mit in'g bunfle (Reid^ ^ndb ! 

aßie fl^ Jjom ®d^n>efet()ful^l erzeugte ^xa^m, 1235 

SBefamVfenb ble ^etwanbte SBrut, öetf^lingen, 

Serjlört jld^ felBji ba« loütl^enbe ©ef^leti^t; 

Jtomm' finberlod unb fd^ulblod mit l^inaB! 

!£)u f^el^fl mi^ mit (Sxiaxmtn an^ SafI ail 

Wxt folc^en SBIiden fu^te Jtlptdmnefha 1240 

r®id^ einen SBeg na^ il^eö ©oljineg «ßerjen; 

2)0^ fein gefcS^wungner 2lrm traf il^re SBru^. 

©ie Setter jlell — Xritt auf, unttjltt'ger ©eiji! 

3m Äreid gef^Iojfen tretet an, il^r Surien, 

Unb »ol^net bem »illfommnen ©d^auf))iel iei, 1245 

S)em legten, gräßlid^flen, ba9 ilfx Bereitet! 

0li(J^t »gaf unb (Rad^e f^ärfen i^en S)oI^; 

S)ie lieBeöoKe ©d^njejier »irb jur Xf)at 
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60 S^^^iOenic auf XatxxiS. 

Oejwungen» ©eine nid^t ! ©u l^ojl ni^t ^^utb, 
Seit meinen etfien Salären ^aV iti^ nicS^tg 1250 

®elie6t, wie id^ bid^ lieten fönnte, ©^wefier» 
3o, fd^winöe beinen @taf)l, oetf(3^one niti^t, 
Setreiße biefen SBufen unb etöffhe 
©en ©ttömen, ble l^let fleben, t-inen SBeg! 
(C^t {!n!t in (Ermattung.) 

Sv^iö^nte. 

2l(lein gu tragen biefeö ©lud unb ®Ienb 1255 

aSermag i^ ni^t— SBo Bijl bu, Wabe«? 
SBo jlnb' i^ beine »gülfe, tl^eurer «Wann? 
(@ie entfernt fl^ fu^enb.) 



- Stoettct gCttfhrttt* 

O r e ft (and feiner Set&uBung ertoa^enb unb fld^ aufric^tenb)* 

0loti^ einen! (Reiti^e mir au« «etl^e'« glutl^en , 'v 

S)en legten fül^Ien SBe^er ber ßrquiäungl ^ 
^ SBoIb ip ber Äram^f beö 2e6en8 ouö bem SSufen 1260 

«ginweggefrültj 6alb flie|et flttt mein ©eifl, 

S)er Duelle be8 aSergeffen« l^ingegeBen, 

3u euti^; il^r ©(Statten, in bie ew'gen 0leBeL 

©efällig la^t in eurer Stulpe fi^ 

©en umgetrieBnen @of)n ber ßrbe laBenl 1265 

' ffiel^ ein ®eli8j)el ]{|5r' id^ in ben S^igen, 
^ SBel4 ein ©erduf^ au8 iener ©dmmrung fÄufeln? — 

Sie fommen f^on, ben neuen ©oft gu feljin. 

SBe^ ifl bie ©cä^aar, bie Ijierrliti^ mit einanber 

SfBTe ein t^erfammelt Sürßeni^au9 {Id^ freut? 1270 
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3- Slufaug, 2. STuftrüfc 61 

©le öe^en friebli^, ait' unb Sunge, SWanner 
a^it aBeiBcrn; g5tterglei(3^ unb äl^nlid^ (feinen 
2)ie wanbelnben OepaUcn. 3a, f!e \irCo% 
©ie Slljinl^errn meines *&aufea. — SWit S^^^ejien 
®e^t 9ltreuö in öettrauli^en ®eft)Tä(!^en; 1275 

ÄnaBen f^lü^jfen f^etgenb um ii)n ^tt. 
SeinbfcJ^aft Ijiier meljir unter eu^? 
)bie aflad^e njie M iiäjt bej: Sonne? 
au^ i^ ttjittfommen, unb iä^ barf 
3n euern feietlid^en 3ug mi^ mifcä^en. 1280 

aBiUfommen, SSäter! (Sud^ grüßt Dreji, 
9Son eurem Stamme ber le^te S^ann; t^ 
I SBa« il^r gefä't, ^at er geerntet; ^P^f ' 
p^ 2«it 5lu^ Belaben/ jiieg er ^erat. 

2)0(3^ lei^ter traget jt^ l^ier lebe Söörbe: 1285 

Slifjxat i^xtf nel^mt il^n in euren Äreidl — 

©i^, gitreuö, e^r' i^, au^ bi^, ^^eflen; 

aBir flnb ^ier OtHe ber Seinbf^aft loö.— 

Seigt mir ben SJater, ben iä) nur Einmal 

3m SeBen fal^l — SÖifl bu% mein SSater? 1290 

Unb fü^rjl bie 2Äutter Vertraut mit bir? 

iDarf Jtl^temndpra bie *&anb bir reiben, 

©0 barf Drejl aud^ ju il^r treten 

Unb barf iljir fagen : @iel^ beinen ©ol^n ! — 

©el^t euren ©o^n! «geißt i^n wiKfommenl 1295 

Stuf grben war in unferm ^aufe 

S)er ©ruß be« SlÄorbeg gewiffe Sofungp 

Uttb bag ®t\^U(iit beö alten Xantal'g 

^at feine greuben ienfeitg ber 9ia^U 

if)x ruft aBiOfommen unb nel^mt mid^ auf* 1300 

O fa^rt gum alten, gum 9l^n^errn m^l 
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62 S^^lgenie auf 3;auti3. 

^ Ifl bet «Ite? S)af id^ i^n ^t% 

k tf)tnxt J^<tvL)ßt, ba« öielöereljirte, 
S)ad mit ben ®5ttetn ju Statine fa$! 
3|ä f(^etnt gu gaubettt; eu(^ »egguwenben? 1305 

lad ifl ^d? Seibet bet ®5tterdlei4e ? 
aBe)^ mit 1 Sd I^Ben bie UeienttA^t'gen 
©et «^elbenBrufl gtaufame dualen f 

aSit e^men Äetten feji aufgef(i^miebet. , .^ 




strittet SlttfttUt» 

Drejl» 
©elb D^t ou^ f^on ]^era6ge!ommen? 1^10 

SBo^I, e^m^tx, bir! 0loti^ fe^lt (gleftra; ' 
®n öüt'fler ®ott fenb' unö bie (Sine 
STOit fanften ^Jfeilen auä^ fd^neÖ l^eroB! 
®id^, armer Sreunb, muß i^ Bebauern ! 
Äomm' mit, !omm' mit gu $luto'3 Xf)xi>n, 1315 

31U neue ©äße ben SBirt^ gu grüßen! 

3i)l^igenie. 
®ef(ö^njijler, bie il^ an bem weiten »gimmel 
S)a« f^5ne ü^t Bei Sag unb Slaä^t fftxauf 
©en 2Äenf^en Bringet, unb ben 9t6gef^iebn«n 
0liti^t lenkten bürfet, rettet un« ®efi^wifier I ^ 1320 
S)u lieBfl, Siana, beinen l^olben »ruber 
aSor SlOem, »a« bir (5rb' unb Fimmel Bietet, 
Unb wenbefl beitt jiungfrduU«^ 9lnfleJ{(!^t 
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3- Slufiug, 3. SlufWtt. 63 

9la(^ feinem enj^gett fitste fel^nenb fHO. 

D laf bell eltij'öen, ft)ätflefunbnett mir 1325 

0li^t in bet Sinflemi^ be9 äBal^nflnnd tafen I 

Unb ift bein mUt, ba bu l^iet mi^ todfl, 

0lunmel^t bottenbet, wiöfl bu mit but^ iljin 

Unb il^m but^ mi(i^ bie fePge «@ülfe geien, 

®o Uy Ü)n 9on ben SBanben jiened S^Iu^d, 1330 

2)aß tti^t bie t^ure Seit ber aUettung f(i^wlnbe 1 



' Li 



Ctfennjl bu un« unb biefen l^ell'gen »Paln 
Unb blefed ei^t, bad nl^t ben Xobten leu^tet? 
^l^Ifl bu ben 3lrm M i^reunbed unb bet <S6^tiot^tx, 
©le bi^ noti^ ft% no^ leBenb Ijialten? Saß 1335 
Un8 trdftlg an ! Sßlr flnb .nld^t leere ©d^atten. 
SWerf auf mein SBort I SJemlmm e« ! (Raffe U^ 
Sufammen ! 3eber StugenBIld Iji tl^euer, 
Unb unfre 9iMfti)x l^öngt an jarten (Jäben, 
S)le, fd^elnt ed, eine gün^'ge 5ßarje fjjlnnt 1340 

Dreji (juSv^lgenlen). 

Saß ml^ jum erjienmal mit freiem «gerjen 

3n belnen 2lrmen reine greube IjiaBen I 

3l^r ©Otter, bie mit flammenber ©ewalt 

3l^r fd^were SBoIfen aufgujel^ren »anbelt, 

Unb gndblg^emp ben lang' erflel^ten Siegen 1345 

a^lt Sonnerfllmmen unb mit SBlnbedBraufen 

3n wllben Strömen auf bie (£rbe fcä^üttet, 

Dod^ 6alb ber 2Äenfd^en graufenbed (Srnjarten 

3n @egen aufldf't, unb bad Bange <Stanntn 

3n greubebllä unb lauten Z>anl berwanbelt, 1350 

aBenn in ben Xro))fen frlfci^erquldter Sßldtter 
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64 S^^igenie auf Xauxx^. 

I)ie neue ®onne taufenbfati^ fld^ (siegelt, 
Unb Stiö freunWicä^ Bunt mit leicä^ter «©anb 
3)en ötauen fflor bet legten SBolfen trennt: 
D, laßt mi^ and} on meiner ®ti^wejier Sinnen, 1355 
9tn meines Sreunbeö SrujI, nja3 il^r mit gönnt, 
fSflit lottern San! genießen tinb Bel^alten ! 
es Kfet flti^ ber 9ln^, mit fagt'« bag «getj. 
Sie ßumenlben gieljin, i(3^ f)bxt fle, 
3um Slottatud unb ((plagen leintet fi^ 1360 

. JDie el^en 3^ote fernaBbonnetnb gu» 
JDie ßtbe bamjjft etquidenben Oetu^ 
Unb labet m^ auf il^ten S^Ud^en ein, 
9la(^ SeBendfteub' unb gtoflet ^at ju lagen* 

iß^Iabed. 
SBetfäumt bie Seit nicä^t, bie gemeffen ifi! 1365 

S)et SBinb; bet unfte ®egel f^wellt, et ttinge 
Ctjl unfte öotte Steube gum DIijnH)l 
Ä^niptt! (8g 6ebatf l^iet fd^netten Siatf) unb ®^Iuß, 
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ARGUMENT. 



ACT IV. 



Iphigenia praises the mercy of the divine powers, who 
provide for man in the hour of trial, a thoughtful friend, such 
as Pylades was, whom the Gods seem to have preserved for 
the rescue of Orestes. The two friends had hastened to 
the bay, where their comrades were lying concealed, and 
had supplied her with artful answers, if the King should urge 
the sacrifice. Her pure heart revolts, hpwever, against utter- 
ing a falsehood, and her soul is troubled, when she sees a 
messenger from the King approaching (Sc. i). Arkas appears 
and bids heif speed the human sacrifice, but Iphigenia avers 
that the temple of Diana having been polluted by the presence 
of the eider of the strangers, who was guilty of murder and 
pursued by the furies, she must purify the image of the 
Goddess in the sea. Arkas asks Iphigenia not to commence 
the rite before he has announced the obstacle to the King, 
and again urges her to appease the irritated temper of the 
King by favouring his wooing, but she persists in her refusal, 
and Arkas retires to announce the occurrence to Thoas 
(Sc. 2). Whep left alone, Iphigenia gives expression to the 
revulsion produced in her heart by the words of the faithfui 
Arkas, who had by his representations awakened her from 
her joyfui iliusion of happiness. (Scene 3.) 

Pylades appears and informs Iphigenia that her brother 
was fully restored and that they had found their comrades with 
their ship concealed in a bay. They were all ready to leave 

F 
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66 ARGUMENT. 

the shore and he asks Iphigenia to guide him to tbe temple, 
so that he might carry away the Image of Diana. The former 
informs him of the order of Arkas to await the King's decision 
about the intended ceremony, and that she feels considerable 
scruples in deceiving her fatherly benefactor. Pylades, how- 
ever, declares that stem necessity commands her to save them 
(Sc. 4). Iphigenia bewails that the curse of the Gods will not 
leave the house of Tantalus, and she implores them to save her 
from betraying him to whom she owes her life. (Scene 5.) 
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fßitttet Slttfsttg» 



erjier Sluftritt ^^^ a^ N^^ 

3))l^lgcttic 

©enfen We «glmmllfd^ett " ^ "^ ' 

Einern ber ^rbgeBotneit ^ ^ ^ 1370 

SSiele ajernjlrtungctt gu, 

Uttb ^Bereiten f!e il^m ■ " ■ , 

aSott ber jjreube gu ©d^merjen ^ 

Uttb ^ott ®ti(;merjett gut jjreube 

Sief erfc^üttentben UeBergang: v\ 1375 

1£>ann erglel^en fle i^m - 

3tt ber 01d^e bet ©tabt 

Ober am fernen ©epabe, / ' ^ 

©af In ©tunben ber 0lot^ 

%viä) bie »öülfe Bereit fei, / 1380 

®inen rul^lgen Sreunb* 

D fegnet, ®5tter, unfern qj^IabeS 

Unb was er immer unternel^bien magl 

(Sr iji ber 5lrm beö Süngllngö in ber Säjhäjt, 

5)e0 ©reifes leud^tenb 2lug' in ber aSerfammlung ; 1385 

^tnn feine ©eel' ijl jlitte; fle Bewal^rt 

S)er aftul^e l^elFgeö; unerfö^5i)fte8 ©ut, 

Unb ben Uml^ergetrleBnen rel(3^et er 

2tug i^iren Süefen Siat^ unb »öülfe^ Wi^ 
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68 3t)^igenie auf Zantic. 

^ afllg er i)om ©ruber Io8; ben ^amV i^ an 1390 
Unb Immer wieber an unb fonnte mir 
5)aS ©lud nlci^t eigen ma^en, ließ il^u ni^t 
9lu8 meinen Slrmen I08 unb füpe ni^t 
®ie 0läl&e ber ©efal^r, bie unö umgieBt. 
3e|t ge^n fle, i^ren Olnfci^Iag auöjufu^ren, 1395 

Der See gu, m baS S^iff mit ben ©efäl^rten, 
3tt einer SBu^t 'otx^tdt, auf« Seichen lauert, 
Unb l^aBen flugeS SBort mir in ben SKunb 
©egeten, mi^ geleiert, voaB id^ bem Ä5nig 
. Slntnjorte; wenn er fenbet unb baS D^jfer 1400 

SKir bringenber geWetet. 91^, i^ fel^e vo'ofjl, 
3ti^ muß mi^ leiten laffen wie ein Äinb* 
3ti^ i)abt ni^t gelernt ju l^interi^alten, 
sflo^ 3emanb etwas otjulijien. SBe^, 
O njel^ ber Suge ! ©ie befreiet nid^t, 1405 

SBie iebeö anbre wal^rgefrroci^ne SBort, 
Sie aSruft; fle mad^t unö nid^t getroji, fle dngflet 
3)en, ber fle l^eimlid^ f^miebet, unb fle feiert, 
ßin loögebrudter $feil, öon einem ©otte 
©ewenbet unb öerfagenb, fl^ guriid 1410 

Unb trifft ben ©^üfeen. Sorg' auf ©orge f^wanft 
SIÄir bur^ bie SBruft* ßö greift bie ffurie 
ajiettei(J^t ben aSruber auf bem aBoben njieber 
3)eö ungenjeil^ten Uferö grimmig an. 
ßntbedt man fle i)ietleici^t ? mä) bünft, i* l^öre 1415 
©enjaffnete fld^ naiven ! — »öier ! — Der SBote 
^ommt sjon bem Äönige mit f^neUem ©ti^ritt. 
ßg ft^Iagt mein »öerj, eö trüBt fl^ meine Seele, 
5)a i^ M SKanneö Stngeflci^t erHide, 
5)em i^ mit falft^em SBort begegnen foll» 1420 
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4. Slufjug, 2. Sluftritt. 69 

3n)eiter Sluftritt 

gScf^Icuttige baS D»)fer, ?Jrlcficrltt ! V^^^^r ' ^ 

Ser Äönig wartet, iinb e0 l^orrt ba^ ?aJoIf. 

3^^ ige nie. 

3^ folflte meiner $ftl^t unb beinern SBinf, 

SBenn nnöermutl^et nld^t ein «ginberni^ 

@i^ gwlf^en ml^ unb ble Erfüllung jletlte* 1425 

OlrfaS. 
2Baö Ijl'S, baS ben 58efel^t beS Äönigö l^inbert? 

3^)l^lgenle» 
Der Sufatl, bejfen wir nit^t SKeijter flnb. 

2lr!aS* 
©0 fage mir'S, bag i^'« il^m f^neß öermelbe I 
Senn er M«^Io^ Bei fld^ ber SÖeiben Xo\>. 

S))^igenie. 

S)ie ®5tter l^a^en il^n no^ nid^t iefiö^Ioffem 1430 

3)er altpe biefer Scanner trdgt bie ®^ulb 

3)e3 nai^berwanbten aBIutö, baö er bergo^» 

Die ffurien sjerfolgen feinen $fab, 

3a, in bem innern Xm^d fa^te feltji 

Das Uebel i^n, iinb feine ©egenwart 1435 

(gntl^eiligte bie reine ©tätte. 0lun 

(SiV i^ mit meinen 3ungfrau'n, on bem Speere 

Der ©öttin SÖilb mit frif^er aSetle ne^enb; 
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70 3})^i9en{e auf JSauri«. 

©cl^clmnifijotte SBell^e gu Begel^it. 

@0 jiöre 0liemanb unfern flitlen 3ug ! 1440 

3(^ melbe blefeS neue «©Inbmiiß 

Sern »Könige geft^winb; Beginne bu 

Da« l^eirge SBerf nit^t el^, Big er'8 eriauBt! 

3l)|ligenie* 

I S)ieS iji aUein ber $riefi'rin üBeriaffem 

9lt!a8. 

©old^ feltnen Satt fott aud^ bet Äönig wijfen» 1445 

3))]^igenie* 

©ein aflatl^ wie fein SBefel^l J?erdnbert nid^tö» 

9ltfa0. 

Dft wirb ber SD^dt^tige jum ©d^ein gefiragU^ 

.V 3l)|iigenle» r* " 

p/ ffirbringe nid^t, nja0 ii) J^erfagen fotttel 

5tr!a3» 
aSerfage nii^t, wag gut unb nü^Ii^ iji! 

3l)|ligenie. 

3t^ geBe naä}, trenn bu nii^t fdumen voiU^^ 1450 

Slrfaö. 

©i^nett Bin id^ mit ber 0la(^ri(3^t in bem Saget; 
Unb Wnett mit feinen SBorten l^ier gutüd* 
D, Önnt' i^ il^m no^ eine SBotf^aft Bringen, 
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4. STufjug, a. Sluftritt. . 71 

5)ie SltteS löfte, njoe un8 {cfet tjcrwirtt t 

£>entt bu ^a^ nii)t be3 Sreuen 9lat]^ geartet. 1455 

T SBaS i^ ijermo^U, l^aB' i(^ gern getl^ait* 

2lr!a8^ 
0lo(3^ änbetp bu ben ©Inn jur reiften Seit. 

3))l^lgenie. 
5)aS jlel^t nun einmal niä)t in unftet SKai^t. 

SlrfaS. 
©tt l^dltp unm5gli^, waö bir SIMl^e fojiet 

3l)l^igenie. 
©Ir fiö^elnt eö mögll^, well ber SBunfd^ Ui) trügt. 1460 

2tr!a3. 
äBlttji bu benn 5iae8 fo gelaffen wagen? 

3l)]^igenie. 
3^ l^a6' e0 in ber ©ötter «§anb gelegt. 

2lrfa8. 
®le ^)flegen SD^enf^en menf^Il^ gu erretten» 

3))l^igettie. 
5luf l^iren Singergeig fommt 9ltte8 an. 

SlrfaS. 

3(^ foge blr, eS liegt in beiner «§anb. 1465 

5)e3 Ä5nig8 aufgetrad^ter ©Inn allein 
bereitet biefen jjremben Bittern ^ob. 
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72 S^J^igenie auf Zantic. 

S)ad «geer tnttc^^ntt Ungfl ))om l^atten Dpftt 

Unb öon bem Blut'gen ©lenjle fein ©emutl^. 

3a, a^oiwS^ct, ben ein wibtigeö ©efiö^id 1470 

2tn firembe^ Ufer trug, emipfanb e3 felBji, 

9Bie gdtterglei^ bem armen Snenben, 

Uml^ergetrieBen an ber fremben ©renge, 

ßin freunblid^ SKenfö^enangej!(J^t Begegnete 

D, wenbe nidjit J?on un9, voai bu ^ermagfil 1475 

5Du enbefl Iei(3^t, wag bu Begonnen fiajl; . 

iDenn nirgenbö Baut bie SKilbe, bie ^eraB 

3n menfc!^Ii(3^er ©ejialt i)om «ßimmel fommt, 

(Sin afleid^ flti^ f(^neBer, alö ttjo trü6 unb ttjitb 

(Sin neued SJoU ^ott SeBen, ffflutf) unb «Kraft, 1480 

©it^ felBji unb Banger Stl^nung üBerlajfen, 

5)e8 a^enfi^enleBenö f^were SBürben trdgt* 

3)3l^igenie* 

ßrf^üttre meine ©eele ni(i)i, bie bu 
9Ja^ beinern SBitten ni^t Bett?egen fonnji! 

atrial. 

®o lang' e8 Seit ift, f(3^ont man n>eber STOftl^e, 1485 
0lo^ eines guten SBorteS SBieberl^olung. 

3))]^igenie» 

Du ma^ft bir STOül^', unb mir erregft bu ©d^mergen; 
aSergeBenö aSeibeö. SDarum laß mi^ nun ! 

2lrfaS* 

Die ©ci^mergen f!nb'0, bie i^ gu «gülfe rufe; 

^mn e8 flnb gfreunbe, ®ute0 ratl^en jle» 1490 
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©ie faffen meine Seele mit ©etcalt, 
S)od^ tilgen fle ben SBibemiöen ni^t^ 

t ffü^lt eine ^bnt (Seele SBiberttjUlen 
Sür eine 3Bo|)Ufiat, We ber €ble wi(3^t? 

3))1^igenie* 

3a, wenn ber ©>Ie, njoö fl^ ni(3^t gejiemt; 1495 

T Statt meines Sanfeö mi^ ernjer6en voiü* 

Strlaö^ 

SBer feine Sleigung fül^It, bem mangelt eS 

9ln einem SBorte ber @ntf^ulb'gung nie. 

Sem ffürjien fag' i^ an, waS l^ier gef^el^m 

D, wiebetl^olteft bu in beiner ©eele, 1500 

SBie ebel er fl^ gegen bid^ Betrug, 

aSon beiner Slnlunft an W3 biefen Sag! 



. dritter Sluftrttt. 

\) J^ 3<)fligenie (allein). 






X 

<\ '^ l aSon biefeS SKanneö »lebe fül^r it^ mir 
,^ 3ur ungelegnen Seit ba?^erj im SBufen 
J^>^9luf einmal umgewenbet. 3(5^ erfd^rede!— 1505 

-' ftT 3)enn wie bie Slutl^, mit (^netten ©trömen wa^fenb, 
./ r . ' \^-®tt~Selfen üier^^ült, bie in bem ©anb 
V^ 9lm Ufer Hegen, fo Bebetfte ganj 

(£in ffreubenftrom mein SnnerfteS, 3d^ ^ielt 
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T4 S^J^igenie auf Xanxx^. 

,'\ 3n meinen Firmen baS Unm5gll^e, \j^5io 

^ \ ®3 f^len fld^ eine SBoIfe »lebet fanft ^ 

r^ ^^ \^ Um mlti^ gu legen; tjon ber @rbe ml^ Xjr 
vi J^ ^; — Cut^JOtgul^eBen unb in ienen ©ci^Iummet^ 

\ ^C* _llm meine JS<]^Wfe legte, ba ll^r 2ttm 1515 

SKl^ tettenb fafte.— SKelnen »ruber 
Crgrlff ba0 «gerj mit einglger ©enjalt ; \] 

3(3^ l^orti^te nur auf feine« SreunbeS kaif) ; u . ^> 
Sfhir jle ju retten brang ble ©eele \)moixi^ ^ 
^ Unb »ie ben^ll^eu einer ttjüjleir^Sitfel - 1520 
5)er^^.g^|Jfftt gern-ben 0lü(fen njenbet, fo 
, S^-SäurW l^lnter mir» 0lun fjat ble Stimme 
. jiy^ 5)e0 treuen flftann^ mld^ »leber aufgewedt, . 

(^U\i.i\ S)aßT^"au^~^äfeenf(^en l^ler öerlaffe, ml(^ \ ^-^ v^ 
f erinnert» 3)o))i)eIt wirb mir ber aBetrug- ^ 1525 
aSerl^aßt» D, Weite rul^lg, meine ©eele ! 
^ beginn jl bu nun gu fö^wanfen unb ju gwelfeln? 
Den feflen^aSoben beiner (Slnfamteit 




V 



Xc^ffhift bu ^erlajfen! SBieber elngef^lffl, ^ , 
ergreifen blti^ ble SBetlett f^aufelnb, trü6 ^ 1530 
Unb kng t?er!ennejl bu ble SBelt unb bi^* 






{ Sierter Sluftrltt. 



•i '/' .;\ S^Jl^lgenie. ^i^lobe«. 

= ir $)9labeö» 

V/ ' SBo iji fle, baß i^ il^r mit fc^neUen SBorten 
2)le fro^e »otfd^aft unfrer {Rettung Bringe? 



\ 
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4. SlufäUfl, 4. 2luprltt. 75 

5)u flel^fl ml^ l^ier ^ott ©orgcit unb Srnjottung 

JDeö jl^em Siofieö, >n bu mir örrfrri^fi» 'SSSjA^ 

/"'^^i^rabeS. y\\ 

Ah^ün SBtuber Ip gelallt I Den ffelfenBoben -^' 
J^ ©e8 ungenjell^ten UferS unb beit. Sanb 
^,c^ ^iBetraten tt?lr mit fxb^id^tn ®eft)tdd^en; 
"^ ©er j&ain WieB l^lnter und, wir mrrhen'8 ni(3^t» 

y-Hnb l^errliti^cr unb Immer l^errlid^er / 1540 ^ ^ 

/\^ Umloberte Jer_3uftenb f$öne Slamme r- ^ '/ ;' 
©ein lodlg «gauipt; fein üotteS ?tuge glül^te ^ 
A fflon SKut^i unb «Hoffnung, unb fein freies ^erj 
^' ®rgaB jl^ ganj ber Sreube, ganj ber Suji, 

r 3)i^, feine {Retterin, unb mi^ ju retten, 1545 

3))l^tgenle. 

©efegnet feiji bu, unb e0 möge nie 
aSon beiner fii^j^^e, bie fo ®ute8 ^^pxaä}, 
Der S!on be« Selben« unb ber Älage tönen I 

$^rabe0» 

3ci^ Bringe mel^r aU bad; benn f^5n Begleitet, 
"" @Ieid^ einem Sürjien, l)flegt ba0 ©lud ju nal^n. 1550 
< ^t^-SftöT ^i^ ©efäl^rten l^aBen wir gefunbem 
pA^^ ^ 3n einer SelfenBud^t J?erBargen fle 

©ad ®^lf unb faf en traurig unb envartenb. 
©le fallen belnen SBruber, unb e3 regten 
®l^ Wt Jaut^jenb, unb fle Baten brlngenb, ^ ^ 1R55 
; 5)er 5lBfal^rt ©tunbe ju Befc^leunlgem ^ ^ ' -r 
. (So fel^net iebe Sauji fld^ nad^ bem 3luber, - .^^ ^ 
^ Unb felB|l ein SBlnb er^oB öom »anbe llS^elnb, 



A^ 



/,V. 
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76 S^J^iflenie auf Zantic. 

9Son Sitten gleld^ iemerft, bie l^olben ©d^wlngen. 
SDtum la^ unö eilen, fül^re rnid^ gum 3:enH)el, 1560 
' Saß mid^ baö «gelligtl^um Betreten, lag 

SKid^ unfret ffiünf(J^e 3^ öerel^tenb faffen! ^^ \a^ 
i 3d& Bin attein genug, ber ©öttin SBilb t '' , . ^ 

2luf njol^lgeüBten S^ultern wegguttagen ; f ^ 
SBie fel^n' i^ m\(^ na^ ber en»ünf(i^teff^8ajl! 1565 

(®r gel^t gegen ben Ztmptl mtter ben testen Söotten, ol^ne gu 
I .- ^^ bemetftn,baj Sp^iigenie nid^t folgt; enblH Ufpct er fli!^ um.) 

Du flel^p unb jauberfl — ©age mir— Du f^weigfl! 

Du ft^einfi ijerworren ! ®iberfe^et fl(i^ 

®in neues Un^^eil unferm ©lütf ? ©ag' anl 

^a^ bu beut Äönige baS finge SBort 

aSertnelben lajfen, ba3 wir aigerebet? 1570 

3»)^lgenie. L 

3(^ l^ate, tl^eurer SD^ann; boci^wlrfl bu \ä)tlUru 
(Sin f^njeigenber Serweiö war mir beln StnWÜ 
. De8 Äönigö aBote fam, imb wie bu e3 
* mx in ben 2^nb gelegt, fo fagt' W9 il^nu 
dt fd^ien ju flaunen, unb »erlangte bringenb; 1575 
Die feltne Seier erji bem Ä5nige 
3u melben, feinen SBitten ju öerne^menj 
Unb nun erwart' i^ feine 5Bieberfe|>r# 

(P^labeS, 

3Bel^ uns ! Erneuert f^weBt nun ble ©efal^r 

Um unfre ©ci^ldfe ! SBarum l^afl bu nit^t 1580 

3n3 $riejlerre^t bid^ weiSlid^ eingel^üttt? 

3<)l^igenle. 
5118 eine «öütte i)ai id^'8 nie QtbxanäfU 
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4. 5lufaug, 4. Sluftritt 77 

(So njitjl bu, reine ©eete, \>x^ unb un8 

3u ©runbe ric^^ten. SBatum baci^t' i^ ni^t 

9tuf biefen Satt i)orau8, unb leiste bic^, 1585 

9lu^ biefer gcrbrung auöjuweid^en^I ^J[ ^^^.^^x 

^^ 5l)Mgenle. 

0lut ml(3^! 5)le Sd^ulb Iji mein, l^ ful^r e« tüo^I! 
5)oti^ fonnt' iti^ anberg nit^t bem STOann Begegjten, 
— ^ Set mit ffientunft unb ßrnfl i)on mir öertangte, 
r< SBa0 il^m mein «§erj ate Oled^t gejle||en mufte. 1590 

-^^ 5P^Iabe8. -^ ^' ^; (. \ 

©efÄl^rli^er jiel^t fl^'0 jufammen) bod^ au^ fo ^ 
7 Sag uns ni^t ia^n ober unBefonnen 
Unb liBereitt un8 felBfl ijenatl^em 3lu]^tg 
ßrnjarte bu bie äBieberfunft beö aBoten, 
' \,-* unb bann ^ti)' feji, er Bringe, voa^ er vsAUl 1595 

^ >^ Senn fold^er üBeii^ung Seier anjuorbnen, 
^"^^^ ©el^ört ber $rie|ierin unb ni^t bem Ä5nig. 

Unb forbert er ben fremben 5Kann gu fei^n, 
Ser J^on bem 5[Bal^nflnn f^wer Belapet i% 
®o le^' eö ab, aU ^iettefi bu un8 SBeibe 1600 

3m Xm)ßü ttjol^l ijerwal^rt* ©0 f^aff' unö Suft, 
Saf wir aufö ^iligpe, ben l^eil'gen <S^ai^ 
Dem raul^ untoürb'gen aSoIf entwenbenb, fliel^n. ^ \ 
Sie Beflen ^ü^m fenbet unö Stpotl,, ^,^ ^^ 

Unb, el^ tx)ir bie SSe^ingunj) fromm erfüllen, 1605 

erfüllt er gottlid^ fein aTerf^red^en fd&on. 
ßrejl iji frei, gel&eilt ! — SKit bem ^Befreiten 
D filieret und ||inüier, gftnp'ge SBinbe, 
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78 S^J^flenfc auf Zavixii. )>" 

3ut {?elfcninfel, ble ber ®ott Bewol^nt !/ /. )^^ 
' ^wxn naö:} SKijccn, baf eö leBcnbig psirbe, j J^ 1610 
7 3)af öott ber ?tf^e beS ijcriof^nen »gerbed^V^ 
S)ie aSatetgöttet ftöi^Iid^ fl^ erlgjeien, 
Unb ft^öneö Seuet ll^re SBol^nungen 
Umleud^te ! Deine «§anb fott ll^nen SBel^rau(]^ 
Suerji ouS golbnen ©(ä^aleit jheuen! Du 1615 

Srlngfl üBer iene ©(^wette «§ell unb SeBen ttjleber, 
(Sntfül^nfl ben Sflu^ unb f(^mü(fefl neu bie Deinen 
mx fWfd^en SeBen^Mütl^en IjfenUd^ au0. 

p\^ 3l)l^t8enie. 

aSernel^m' ic^ btd^, fo wenbet fld^, 5!^eurer, 

8Ble fl(^ bie SBlume na^ ber ©onne n>enbet^ , 1620 

Die ©eele, öon bem ©tral^Ie beiner ©orte l. ^ 

©etrofen, jld^ bem fü^en 3!rofti.na^ c -"^ ^ 

98le föfUlti^ Ifi be0 gegenn^dri^gen 9reunbe9 

©eujlffe aiebe, beren »ölmmelefrafl 

ein «Infamer entBel^rt unb jHtt tjerjinft ! 1635 

Denn langfam reift, ^erfti^Ioffen in bem SBufen^ ; 

©ebanf ii^m unb entf(J^Iug; bie ©egenwart , e 

De0 Sletenben entwldelte jie lel^t* > ' 

5P!jIabe0. 

SeB' njo^l! Die Sreunbe wltt i^ nun gefiö^njinb 
SBeru^ilgen, bie fel^nllti^ ttjartenb fiorren; 1630 

Dann fomm' l^ f^nell gurüd unb laufte i^ler 
3m SelfenBufd^ l>erilecf t auf belnen SCBlnt — 
®a« flnnefi bu? Stuf einmal üBerf(ä^e6t 
©n flltler JErouerjug bie freie ©tlrne» 
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aSergell^! 2Ble leiste SBolfcn i)or ber©onne, 1635 
®o giel^t mir J?or ber ©eefe leiti^t^ ©otg^ 
Uttb SBangigfelt öorüBet» 

$!9labed« 

SBettügllti^ fiö^Ioß bie gut^t mit bet ©efal^r 
(Sin mged SBünbni^j Beibe flnb ©efeSen« 

5l)l^i9enie. j ^ 

Die ©otge nenn' td^ ebel, bie mici^ warnt, '^ 1640 
3)en Äönig, ber mein gweiter 55ater warb, 
Sll^t tüdif^ gu Jetri^gen, ju JerauBen,- / 

$9labed* 
Der beinen »ruber fd^Iati^tet, bem entpieljfji biu 

3l)l^tgente* 
(S8 iß berfelBe, ber mir @uted t|iat. 

$i)Iabeö. 
S)a0 ijl nld^t Unbanf, »a« bie 9lotl^ geieut. 1645 

3))l^igenie. 
(£8 Weiit »o^l Unbanf; nur bie 0lot]^ entfd^ufeigt'8. 

$!jlabe8^ 
aSor ®5ttem unb J?or SKenfd^en bi(2^ gewip* 

3))fitgettie. 
allein mein eigen «§erj ijl niti^t Befriebigt» 
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80 3)>^tgentc auf Zc^nxi)^'' 

3u jhenge Sotbrung ip J^erBorgner ©tolj. 

3^ unterfud^e nld^t, id^ pil^Ie nur. ^ 1650 

"" Sü|llji bu biti^ reti^t, fo muf t bu bi(3^ ijetel^reiu 

©attj unBefletft genickt f!^ nur ba0 «§erj* 
(P^labeö. 

©0 l^afl bu Häi im 3!enH)el ujol^l Bewal^; / ^ 

3)aS ScSen lel^rt iinS, weniger mit unß 

Unb 9lnbern firenge fein; bu lem^fS au^. 1655 

@o ttJunberBar ijl bie3 ®efö^Ie(!^t getilbet, 

©0 öielfad^ ip'S öerfci^Iungen unb öerfnü^jft, 

5)afi Äeiner in fld^ feI6fl nod^ mit ben Slnbem / ' 

®id^ rein unb unsjerworren Italien fann. ^a 

2tud^ flnb wir nit^t Beflettt, un8 felBjl gu ritzten ;- '1660 

3u ujanbeln unb auf feinen ffieg gu fel^n, 

Sil eines SKenfci^en erpe, na^fle $fiiti^t; 

Senn fetten fö^ä^t er xtä^t, waö er get^fan, ' '< 

Unb wag er tl^wt, weiß er fap nie ju f^dgen,- 

3))]&igenie* 
Sajl iiBerreb'fl bu mi^ ju beiner aWeinung* 1665 

$9labeg. 

SBraud^t'ö UeBerrebung, wo bie SBal^I ^erfagt ijl? 
®en aSruber, \>\ä), unb einen Sreunb ju retten, 
3fl nur (£in äBeg; fragt jl^'ö, ob wir i^in gej^n? 
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4. Slufjug, 4- Sruftritt. 81 

3j)]^i0ente» 

D, Ia$ mi^ gaubetn ! Denn bu tl^ätefl felBfl 
din fold^eö Unrecht feinem ao^ann gelajfen, 1670 

:- ©em bu für fS&o^tfjat U(i) m)ß^iCi)kt l^leltefi. 

^^labeS. U' 

Senn wfe gu ©tunbe gelten, wartet bein 
6ttt l^ärtrer SSornjurf, ber SSergweifluttg trögt* 
a^an jlel^t, bu Bifi nic^t an SSerlufl gewol^nt, 
7 ©a bu, bem großen UeBel gu entgelten, 1675 

ein falfci^eö SBort nlci^t einmal o<)fern wißfl, 

3))l&igente. 

D, trüg' 1(3^ bo^ ein männlic^ »gerj tn mir! 
' ©aS, wenn eS einen fül^nen 33orfa^ l^egt, 
SSor jeber anbern Stimme flc^ J?erf(^Kept! 

$§Iabe0* 

Su weigerfl bi^ umfönfl; bte el^'rne ^ant^ 1680 

Ser 9lotl^ gemietet, unb il^r ernfler SBinf 
3ji oBerjte« @efe|, bem ©ötter felBfl 
©id^ unterwerfen muffen* ©d^weigenb l^errfd^t 
S)eö ew'gen @d^i(ffate unBeratl^ne ©d^wefler. 
^ SBaö flei bir auferlegt, ba3 trage*! %i)Vi% 1685 

-I SBaö jle geieut! Saö 9lnbre weißt bu. SBalb 
^ Äomm* id^ gurüi, au3 beiner l^eil'gen «öanb 
S)er {Rettung fti^öneS Siegel gu em<)fangen» 
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82 3»)^iflenie auf Zanxid. 

günfter SluftrÜt- 

S^l^igenie oHeitu 

3^ mu^ ll^m folgen; benn bie SWeinfgett 
" <S^f)' i^ in btlngenbet ©efal^t. S)od^ a^, 1690 

SWein eigen ®d^i(f fal ntad^t mit iang iinb Banger, ; 
D, foU i(^ nid^t ble fülle Hoffnung retten^ ^ . ^ 
1 Die in ber ©infamfeit i^ \(i)bn genäl^rt? ^ 
1 ©oll biefet Slu^ benn ewig walten? Soll 
0lie bieö ©efd^let^t mit einem neuen Segen 1695 

®i(^ wieber l^eBen?— 9limmt bo* 9tlleö oB! 
S)a8 iefie Olücf, beö SeBenö fd^önfle Ätaft 
©mattet enblid^, warum nid^t ber Stuc^? 
©0 l^ofJTt' xC^ benn t?ergeBen3, l^ier t^erwal^rt,-^'' 
aSon meines «gaufeS ©t^idfal aBgefd^ieben, 1700 

Dereinji mit reiner «öanb unb reinem «gergen 
Sie fd^werieflecfte SBo^nung ju entfül^nen I 
Äaum wirb in meinen 3trmen mir ein aSruber 
aSom grimmigen UeW wunberi)oll unb fd^nett 
©el^eilt, faum nal^t ein lang' erflel^teg ©d^iff, 1705 
fWid^ in ben $ort ber aSaterwelt gu leiten, 
©0 legt bie tauBe 0lotl^ ein boV^elt Sajler 
mt el^'rner »&anb mir auf: bag l^eilige, 
«Wir anvertraute, öielöerel^rte SBilb 
3u raupen unb ben SKann ju l^intergel^n, 1710 

S)em i^ mein 8e6en unb mein ©d^idfal banfe. 
D, ba5 in meinem SBufen nid^t guleftt 
©in SBiberwille feime, ber »tanen, 
©er alten ®5tter tiefer ^a^ auf md), 
Dt5m^)ier, nid^t au4 bie garte SBrujl 17 15 
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4. Slufjug; 5. auftritt. 83 

mt Oeierllauen fajfe! (Rettet mi^, 
Unb rettet euer SBilb in meiner Seele ! 

aSor meinen Citren tönt bog alte Sieb — 
aSergejfen l^att' ic^'g unb t?ergaß e8 gern— , \,h 

2)aö Sieb ber ^Jarjen, baS fie graufenb fangen, 1720 \ j 
sag 3:antalu0 i)om golbnen ©tul^Ie fiel; ^^i 

®ie litten mit bem ebeln gteunbe; grimmig v^' 

SBar il^re aBrup, «nb furd^tiar i^r ©efang. f^ 

3n «nfrer Sugenb fang'8 bie Olmme mir L 

Unb ben ©efd^wifiern ^ex, id) merff e0 m^U ' 1725 

m fvix^U bie ©Otter ^-<^ -. , \ / 

X ®«3 2«enfd^engefd^Ied^t I . _ / -' / T 

; ©ie l^alten bie «gerrfd^aft ^ ' ^ . \. ' 

\ 3n ewigen »gänben, ^ , ^ / 

> Unb f5nnen jle Braud^en, v 1730 -^ ' 

SBie'S il^nen gefallt. ( '^ , / 
S)er fürchte jle bo^el^^/l'^. . ^ 
5)en ie f!e e^enl .w . / , 

9lnf Älijjjjen unb äBolfen r . . - ^ 
®inb ©töl^le Bereitet . . . 1735 

Um golbene 3!ifd^e, 

; ^r^eBet ein 3n?ift f!d^, y '^ 

@o ftürjen bie ©äfie, f /" ' 

©efc^mäl^t «nb gefci^änbet, ^^^ ^^' 

3n ndd^tli^e liefen ,740 ^■ 

Unb l^arren öergeBenö, 
3m ginjiern geBunben, 
©ereci^ten ©erid^teö. 

©ie aBer, fle BleiBen ^ - 

3n enjigen gejien 1745 

6 2 
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84 ^pi^i^tnit auf 3;aurl6. 

9ltt öolbenen Sifti^en. 
©ie f(3^teiten üom SBerge 
Qu SScrgen l^inüBer ; 
9lu8 ©ci^Iünben ber 3:iefe 
f Dampft i^mn bet Qltl^em 17s* 

ßrjlitfter kutanen, 

©in leichtes ®tvoblU. 

eg wenben bie ^m\^tt 

3^r [egnenbeS 9luge 1755 

SSon gangen ©efd^Ied^tetn; 

Unb meiben, im ffinfel 

Die el^mal3 gelieBten 

©tili rebenben 3öge 

5)e8 Sll^nl^errn gu fel^n. — 1760 

©0 fangen bie Margen; 

es l^orc^t ber SSertannte 

3n näd^tlid^en ^öl^Ien, 

5)er 9llte, bie Sieber, 

Senft Äinber unb ®n!el , 1765 

Unb fd^üttelt ba0 ^aupt. 



/ 
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ARGUMENT. 



AGTV. 



Arkas expresses his vague suspicion to Thoas that some 
secret plot was laid to efFect the escape of the two captives, 
and the King commands him to summon the priestess to his 
presence and to make a strict search on the shore (Sc. i). 
Thoas regrets the leniency and benevolence he has shown 
to Iphigenia, who, forgetful of his benefits, now seeks to carry 
out her designs by deceit (Sc. 2). The latter appears and 
expresses her resolve not to perform the cniel sacrifice, and 
ünally, loth to have recourse to deception, she reveals to the 
King who the two captives were, for what purpose they had 
come to Tauris, and what plot had been laid for their rescue. 
In the midst of her supplication to Thoas to grant her and 
the two strangers their freedom (Sc. 3), she is intemipted 
by the sudden appearance of Orestes, who comes armed and 
summons her to speedy flight. Thoas bids him sheath his 
sword, and Iphigenia telling him that he stood in the presence 
of the King, confesses, at the same time, that she had revealed 
their meditated flight and thus freed her soul from treachery 
(Scene 4), 

Pylades and Arkas enter with drawn swords ; the former 
urges Iphigenia and Orestes to foUow him, and, on perceiving 
Thoas, asks whether he saw before him the sacred person of 
the King. Arkas assufes the latter that only one word from 
his lips was required to set the ship of the strangers on fire ; 
but Thoas commands that his enemies should be left un- 
molested, whilst he confers with Iphigenia and Orestes, and 
the latter asks Pylades to await calmly with their friends 
what the Gods had ordained for them (Scene 5). 
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86 ARGUMENT. 

Orestes, being asked by Thoas to prove that he was the 
son of Agamemnon, produces the sword of the latter, and 
asks to be allowed to fight for the right of hospitality for the 
benefit of any strangers who might in future come to Tauris. 
The King is ready to accept the challenge himself, but Iphi- 
genia interposes and proves to him that the stranger is her 
brother. Thoas asserts that the issue must still be decided 
by a combat, as he will never consent to give up the image of 
Diana, which the strangers had come to take away ; but when 
Orestes declares that he now sees the error which had deluded 
them, and that the command of Apollo * to bring back the 
sister to Greece' referred to his own sister and not to Diana, 
Thoas at length consents to the departure of the strangers, 
together with Iphigenia. 
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6tficr STuPritt 

3ltfa8. >'^^' -^^'^^ 

SSerrclrrt mu^ td^ gefielen, Jwf Iti^ ni(^ weip, / 

®5|jln i(3^ meinen Slrgnjo^n rld^ten fott^ ; 

i®^[s\ble Oefangnen, ble auf i^re Slud^t ; l 
y / iSerfo^IenJlnnen? Sp'S ble ^rieflerln, ^ 1770 

/^^ Sie i^en Pft? «8 meiert jlc^ ba8 ©erüd^t, 

1 ,: Sag ©ti^iff, ba0 biefe SBeiben l^ergeBrac^t, 
/ ' " ©et irgenb no^ in einer ,SBud^t üerpetft. [y^ '^ / 

Unbjeneg 2«anne8 SBal^nftün, biefe ®eil^e^ ^ . -^^'^ ^ ^ 
. 1> 55er T^eifge SJorwanb biefer 3^'ning, rufen \ 1,775 
^ 5)en atrgnjoi^n lauter unb bie SSorjlti^t auf. / -* 

^'- S^oae. 

60 fomme f^neU bie ^rieflerln l^erBei ! 
Dann gel^t, burci^fud^t baS Ufer fc^arf unb f(3^neÖ 
ajom ^orgeBirge Bio jum «öain ber ©öttin 1 ^ * ^ 
|Berf%net^ feine l^eiPgen Riefen! Äegt /. ;. 1780 
/ ^^^'^^i^bä^t'gen «öinterl^alt unb greift fle anl 

" -^IrW^^^ ^^^ ff« P«P/ f«^^. Pi ^^^ ^^^ l>P«9tl 
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88 3»)^iflenie auf Xauri«. 

S^vcltcr auftritt 

3!^oa0 oKein. 

ßntfelliiS^ ttje^felt mir ber ©rimm tm SSufen, 
6rfl gegen j!e, ble \^ fo l^eillg l^lelt, 
5)ann gegen mi^, ber i^ jle jum SJerratl^ 1785 

5)urti^ 0lad^f{ti^t «nb burti^ ®öte Bilbete. 
. -"^3«y ©f|tomi_je tp56nt ber !P?enfi& fl d&jmt 

,^^' /Unb lerneTlei^t gel^orj^n^ enn man j^ n / 
|2)er Sret^eit ganj BerguBt» 3a, wäre fle A^ 6 
Sn metner 9t|n]^errnGro||e^anb gefaUen, ^^' 1790 

t^ Unb l^dttjt fle ber l^eil'ge ©rimm berf(3^onV^ e^ 

. I ; , ®ie wäre frol^ gewefen, jlc^ atteitT^ X^/^l ; ^ '< 
3u retten, ^j^iit banfBar il^r ©efci^ii 
@rfannt «nb jrembe^ Slut bor bem 5ntar / /^^' ^ 
aSergoffeiv ^ätte fPflid^t genannt^^ — iA*^-^^ j^^^ 
SBaö 0lotl^ war. 0lutt(IotfrTftnnr©öte +- V.^ /^^. 

, /' ' 3n il^rer aSrup berwegnen SBunfd^ i^erauy ^ 

©ergebend^ l^offt' Id^, j!e nur gu berSinbenj 
®te finnt fid^ ^un ein eigen ©ci^ttffal auö. 

, -x-v"- ■ ©urd^'^öpieic^elei gewann fle mir bal «§erjj 1800 
'*' ^>inun wiberjlel^* id^ ber, fo fuci^t fle jl^ 

JDcn SBeg burd^ fiiji unb ^r«g/ unb meine ®öte - 

r ' ^ ®(3^eint il^r eiji^Itberiäl^rtcö^^igeutl^uuu ^ . .^ vv ^ 

. ■ JDrittcr STuftritt. 

3j)]^tgenie. 
S)u forberfl mid^; wa0 Bringt bi(^ gu un0 l^er? 
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5- Slwfaufl, 3. STuftritt. 89 

S)u fd^ieijl ba0 D^fet auf; faß' an, warum? 1805 

3j)]^igett{e. 
3d& ^aV an Sltfag Sllleg Hat etjäl^It 

5$;]^oa0. 
93on blt tnöd^t' iti^ e8 weiter no^ öemel^meti. K j 

3j)]^tgente. 
Die ©öttitt gleit blr(Srljl jur UeBerlegung» 

^ \/v^^' ©le^fd^elnt blr felBft gelegen; blefe JJrljl* 

S^j^lgenle» 
K^f? SBenn blr ba0 «öerj jum graufanten entfd^Iuf 1810 
^ii^'^^fl, aSerl^ärtet Ift, fo follte|l bu nld^t fomntenl /^^^ 

ein Äönlg, ber Unmenfci^Ilci^eö t>erlangt,^ ^"^ ' ,^.S 
Slnb't ©lener g*nug, ble gegen ©naV^unb^Soi^n^^^'^ 
5Den l^attenjyiud^ ber 3:!]^at BeglerlgMfen; yX>\ ^-^^ 
,,y^-^ ®öc]^ f«l"e ©egennjart BlelBt unBefle^t^*x^ ._ 1815/^.^./' i 
^(Sr^nnt ben ^ob In einer fd^weren SBoIfe)-^^'] t^ 
-^ ' Unb feine SSoten bringen flammenbeS 
t/r SerberBen auf beö 9lrmen JQan^t ^indb ; ^ < 

!^/-^^, aier fd^njeBt burti^ feine ^b^m rul^lg, ( / ^ 



JT^ 




/ 7 



n ipterreiiJ^er ®ott Im ©turnte fort, ^ ^ 1820 

l^eirge SH3)je tont ein njllbe0 Sieb. 

3))]^lgenle. 
0ll(3^t fPrlejlerln, nur 3lgamemnon0 3!od^ter. 
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90 3^)^i9cnie auf Sauriöy,^'/"" 

5Der Un*efannten SBort t?ete|irte|| biu. ^i^-^ 
Der Sütjlln wiail bu tafd^ gcBieteiTflWeln I 
9Son Sugenb auf l^at' id^ gelernt gel^orti^en, 182s 

r @rji meinen Altern u^b bann einer ®otti^eit/c— ^[j(j{^j(^ 
Unb folgfam ful^lt' iti^ immer meine ©eele ^^ 

2lm ft^önfien frei; aOein bem l^arten SBorte, 
Dem raul^en 2lu0ft)ruti^ eineö SWanneö mie^ 
3u fugen, lernt' id^ weber bort no^ l^ier* 1830 

(Sin alt ®efe|, ntd^t iti^, gemietet bir* ( 

3j)]&igenie. >^'^ <^' 
SBir fajfen ein ®^% Begierig an, {^ 



^^• 



3Dflß unfrer Seib^t^aft jur ©äffe blent 
,-:'^' ein anbreö T^riti^i gu mir, ein älteres, i'%r^ 
; 2Witi^ bir gu njiberfe^en, bag ©etot,-- ^Kjr^^"^ 1835 

; ' ' Sem ieber ijrembe ^eili^ijl* ^ ^ , x 1 

3:i^oa0* 

es (feinen bie ©efangnen bir fel^r na^ 
^ ^y am «gergen ; benn öor Qlntl^eil unb SSenjegung 
/ ^ aSergiffep bu ber Älugl^eit erfleS ©ort: ^-^-^ 

"^ >^j Daß man ben S^äci^tigen nid^t reigen fotl» [^-^^ '?4o^ 

M |. 3j)^igenie. ' ^ ^ "' " ';:.i:t^.^ 

aieb' ober f^weig' \^, immer fannfl bu wijfen, 
SBaS mir im «gergen iji iinb immer 6leiBt* 
S5ft bie erinnerung beS gleiten ©c^itffaö 
T giid^t ein öerfd^loßneS «gerg gum 2^itleib auf? 

ffißie mel^r benn mein'S I 3n il^nen fel^' K^ mi^. 1845 
3c^ l&aBe öorm Qlltare felifl gegittert, 
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5- Stufjug, 3. Stuprttt. 91 

Itnb feierli^ untgaB ber frfti^ 3;cb ( ^ «^ 

2)ie Änieenbe; ba§ SWejfer gutfte fiö&on, y^^'^''^'"'^^ 
Seit MenöoHen Sufen ju butci^Bo^ren ; 

STOeitt 3nnetftei_entfefete njirtelub ^d^,. 1850 

2Äein"9tu9e^tad^/unb — i^ fanb mi^ gerettet. -ff^ 

UnglütfüdSfen nici^t ju erftatten fc^ulbigi^ x ^'^ ^ ^^ '^-r- 
5)u njeipt e0; fennfimiti^; uttb^bu wlttji mi(9l»ittöen/V J^Jl^^ 

^ 9 a 9. i 

©ei^ord^e beinern J)ienjie, nid^t bem ^errnl 1855 

^X^^^P^-^^ 3 )) )§ t g e n U 

Qsa$ ajSl ©ef^5nige nl^t ble ©enjalt, / 

S)iell(^ ber ©ti^wat^l^elt eineö SBeiteg freut. ^ ^^ ^ ^< 
r 3d^ Wtt fo frei geBoren als ein a^^anm^-' ' ' 7 ( 

/Vx-U-.®tünb' 3lgamemnoii8 ©ol^n bir gegenftier, / * '*''*''* 

^ ^ Unb bu miangtefl, iraö jtd^ nici^t geBül^rt, 1860 

, . ' ®o ^^i aud^ er ein ©d^wert «nb einen 2lmt, 

Sie Oleci^te feineö SSufenS gu oertl^eib'gen^ qfx^/x^-v^ 
. ^f 3d^ l^aBe nid^tö ate SBorte, «nb e8 giemt^ -^/r.-^^ 
Sem ebeln S^ann, ber grauen ©ort gu ad^ten. 

Sl^oad* 
3c^ ad^t' ed mel^r att eines Sruberö ©d^wert. 1865 

3i3l^igente* 

^ Sag Soo0 ber SBaffen njeci^felt l^in unb l^er; 

Äein fluger <f treitet pit ben 5Jeinb gering.., 

--^Slud^ ol^ne »öülfe gegen Slru^ unb «&ärte. -^ 

\.r^^ »&at bie 0lalur ben ©c^wad^en nid^t gelaffen; 

Sie gaj gur Sifl il^m greube, le^rt' i^n Äünjie; 1870 

• >.i - . - 
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3^)^igenic/auf ZauxxA^^ 



SSalb weidet er auö, t^erfrdtet unb iimgel^t 
1 3a, ber Oewaltige öetbient, baß man fle ü6t 



ai^oae. 



L-^ 



^vt^ 



1.^-^ 



Sie jBotjId^t jleöt ber Slft fl^^Hug entgeaem 



S^l^igenie. 



/ Unb etne reine ©eele Brandet fic nid^t 

Sl^oaß^ 
®))rlti^ «niel^utfam niti^t bein eigen Urtl^eill 

S^l^igenle^ 

Df fäl^efl bu, n?ie meine Seele Um^ft, 
®in Bö8 ©efc^ii, bal fle ergreifen ttjiö, 
3m erjten Stnfatl mutl^ig afcgutreiBen! 
®o fiel^' i(i) benn l^ier ttjel^rlo0 gegen bic^? 
Sie fti^5ne aSitte, ben anmutl^'gen ßweig,^ 
3n einer grauen «§anb gewaltiger 
Site ©d^wert unb ©äffe, jlößefi bu gurüd: 
SBaS BleiBt mir nun, mein Snnrel gu öertl^eib*geti ? 
/ {Ruf id^ bie ®5ttin um ein Sunber an? 
3ji feine Äraft in meiner Seele Xiefen? 




1875 



1880 



/^ 



1885 



Sl^oaö. 

60 fd^eint, ber Beiben Sremben ©t^itf fal mad^t 
Unmäßig bid^ Beforgt. SBer flnb fle, frrid^, 
gür bie bein @eijl gewaltig fl(^ er^ett? 



®ie flnb- 



S^^lgente. 
•fle fd^einen — für ©rled^en l^alt' i^ fle. 
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5-2fufaug, s-STuftritt. 93 

L^ Sanböleute ftnb e8?'Unb fle i)abm voof)l iSq» 

Der SÜMuijx [d^dneS aSlIb in bir erneut? ^^, 

9[ ^ 1^ i ff e tt i e fnad^ t{n{<^m gridfci^toeigett^. l^>r'^'' > t> 

7^ «§at benn gut «nerl^örtett 5^|at ber ^ann ^ 
%Mn baS 3led^t? ©rütft benn Unm5glic!^e3 ^ ^ ^ : 
S^lur er an bie genjalt'ge «gelbenBrufi? o^.t .'^ ^ 

SBaö nennt man flro6? $Ba8 l^e Bt bie ®eele fti^aubernb 1895 
©em immer njieberl^olenben ©rjÄl^Ier, 
9113 ttjaö mit unnjal^rfd^einlicä^em Erfolg i 

/ 2)er SD^ut^igfle Begann? ©er in ber 9lad^t '- v 

Qlttein baö «&eer beö Seinbel üBerfd^leic^t; 
SBie unöerfel^en eine fflamme njütl^enb ,^ 1900 

©ie ©cä^lafenben, ®rwa(3^enben ergreift, ^r/ ^ 

t 3wl«|t^gebrängt öon ben Ermunterten, 
^. J-' -3h^ gjferben, bod^ mit 93eute feiert, 

Sßirb ber oOein ge)3riefen? Der aOein^ ^^^ t Aw 
\ TDer, einen fidlem ©eg öerad^tenb, lu^xi. y. ^ ^^'1905 
\ @e6irg' unb SBalber burc^jufireifen ge^t, ^^ 

f 2)aß er öon OlduBern eine ©egenb f5u6re ? '; ^ ^ 
f 3fi unö nid^tg Mrig? 2^ug ein garterSBeiS 

®id^ il^reS angeBor *nen Oled^t0 entäußern, 
7 SBilb gegen SBilbe fein, wie Slmajonen 1910 

5)a0 jRed^t beö ©(j^werts euc^ rauBen unb mit SSIute 
Die Uttterbrücfung rad^en? 9luf unb aB 7 

-, ■ ' r Steigt in ber SSrufl ein fül^neö Unternel^men^^. ' 
:- 3d^ werbe großem SSornjurf nid^t entgel^n,-^.^ ^ , ^ ^ 

liftod^ fc^naerem XleBel)^ ftjenn eS mir mißlingt; i^% 
Std^in eud^ leg' i(^*ö ouf bie Äniee I ©enn 
^3l^r wal^rl^aft^feib; njie il^r ge^riefen werbet, 

/i .'■;; 
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94 Sp^fgenfe auf Z^nxid. Jr.w ;y^^ 

©0 gefgt^ß butd^ euren ©eljianb iinb \>tx^mU(f}t s^ 

S)ur^ miti^ ble SBal^rl^eltl — 3a, t?etnlmm, o Äönip^ V^^ 
ßö wirb ein l^eimlid^er Setrug gefd^ntiebet ; \^^i\J^ 

aSergeBeng fragfi bu ben ©efangnen nad^T]^^^^.^ \ ^ 
Sie flnb l^inweg «nb fu^en il^re ffreunbe, 
7.^ 5)ie mit bem ©c^iff am Ufer warten, auf» 
Der gielt'fle, ben baS UeBel l^ier ergriffen 
Unb nun öerlajfen l^at — e3 ifl Dreji, 1925 

aO^ein ©ruber, unb ber anbre fein Vertrauter, 
©ein Sugenbfreunb, mit Flamen ^Jjjfabe^» 
91^00 fci^icft jle öon 3)el^]^i biefem Ufer 
S^it göttlid^en SSefel^Ien gu, bag SSilb 
DianenS wegjurauBen unb gu il^m 1930 

©ie ©ci^njefter l^inguBringen, unb bafür 
33erf|)rid^t er bem öon Furien ©erfolgten, 
®e0 SWutterBluteS ©d^ulbigen, aSefreiung. 
Uns Seibe l^aB* id^ nun, bie UeBerBIieBnen 
aSon 3!antarö «öauS, in beine «ganb gelegt: 1935 

aSerbirB un0 — wenn bu barfjl! 

Sl^oae. 

. Du glauBfi, eö |öre 

j S)er rol^e ©c^tl^e, ber SBar*ar, bie Stimme 

/ Ser SBal^l^eit unb ber SD^enf^Ii^feit, bie 9ltreu0, 

^^ Der ®rie(^e, niiS^t ijernal^m?^ , .> r 

3))]^igenie. 

es ]^5rt jle Seber, 
©etoren unter Jebem «öimmel, bem 1940 

Des SeBenS Ctuette burd^ ben SBufen rein 
Unb ungel^inbert fließt — SBaö flnnji bu mir, 
O Äönig, ft^weigenb in ber tiefen ©eele? 
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5- Slufaug, 3. Sluftritt. 95 

<^ ■ ■ , 

T SU eeaSerberBen? ®o tobte mld^ guetfl! '^^ 

S)enn nun enH)f!nb' id^, ba unö feine (Rettung 1945 

m^^x Mrlg Mettt, bie gtä^Bc^e ©efal^r, 

SBoreln id} bie ©elieBten «Bereilt 

QSotfdfeliti^ flürjte. Sel^, i^ werbe fle 

©eBunben \)ex mix fel^n ! 9Wit weld^en Soliden 

T Äann iti^ öon meinem SBtubet 3l6fd^ieb nel^men, 1950 

f Den idj ermotbe 1 Stimmer f ann i^ il^m 

fSlt^x in bie öielgelietten 9lugen f^aun!. ^ 

I ©0 l^aten bie SBetrügef^ünjltid^ bieten! 
' /^er lang aSer^Io^nen, il^re SBünfiö^e leidet 
^,^^ y Unb willig ©lauBenij^, ein folt^ ©ef^innjl 
/ UmS «§ait(3t geworfenPv ^>' 
3l)l^igenie. 

.^^>-^"^ " ' 0lein; Ä5nig, nein! 

3^ f5nnte l^intetgangen werben — biefe 
©inb treu unb wa^r. SBirji bu fle anberö flnb^, ; 
®o lag jle fallen unb öerjloge mi^, y - 

aSerBanne mid^ gur ©träfe meiner Xf)oxf)^it i960 

9ln einer Äli)))3eninfel traurig Ufer ! 
4^ 3|l oBer biefer ao^ann ber lang' erflel^te, 
©elieBte aSruber, fo entlaß un0; fei 
3tuti^ ben ©efd^wiftern wie ber ©d^wefler freunbli^ ! 
SWein aSater fiel burd^ feiner Srauen ®(3^ulb, 1965 
Unb fle burc^ il^ren ®o^n, Die le^te »gopung 
aSon 2ttreu§' ©tamme rul^t auf il^m allein. 

^^' ^ jf&a^ mi^ mit tetnem »Sergen, reiner «öanb 
»SinüBergel^n unb unfer »&au8 entfül^nen! 
Su l^öltfl mir SBort»— ®enn ju ben STOeinen ie 1970 
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96 Sp^fflcnfe auf iSauriö. 

SD^ir (Rüdtfel^r guBeteitet vo&xt, fd^njurfl .; , 

iDu^ mid^ gu laffen; unb fle Ijl e« num r^^i/^, 

^in StbniQ fagt nlt^t njle gemeine 2?ienf^ett ^ f/^ IJ 
\ - SSerlegen gu, baß er ben SBittenben q^^ 

''^ 9luf einen SlugenWidt entferne, no^ r\i975 

\ A 9Serfi)ri(3^t er auf ben Satt, ben er nid^t l^offt;l j 
^Gm fül^It er erfl bie ^5^e feiner 8Bürbe, ^ 
SBenn er benjgarrenben 6eglütfen fann. 

Unwillig, wie fl^ ffeuer gegen SBaffer 
^ i , 3m J^aut|)fe njel^t unb fliji^enb^ feinen Seinb 1980 
xjA' %A< 3u tilgen fud^t, fo Jpel^ret flt^ ber 3orn 
3n meinem SBufen gegeiibeine SBorte. 

-vi-.' / ^ 



-Jjjl^igenie. / 



D, lag bie ©nabe wie baS l^eiPge ii^t ;y^ 
®er jiitlen D^jferflamme mir, umhängt / 

9Son fioBgefang unb ©anf unb Sreube, lobern ! 1985 

X^oad« 
9Bie oft Befanftigte mit^ biefe ®timme! 

3:pl^igenie. 
D, reit^e mir bie «öanb gum JJriebenögeit^en I 

S6oaö» ^/^ ^ 

Jbu forberji öiel in einer furgen Q^iU 

3i)l^lgenie. ^"1 

Um ®vit9 in t^m, ixaudjV^ feiner Ue(erlegung. 
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/ ®el^r t^fel, bettn auti^ bem ®uten folgt bad UeBeL 1990 

Der 3»?eifel ifl'ö, bet Oute« B5fe mad^t^ 
»ebenfe n^t! ®m^^xt, »le bu'g ful^Ipl 

. /^^ 

»ierter aupritt. 
Dre^ getoajfnet. JDie IBoriöen. 
Dreji (nadj ber @cene gelei^). ' / ( , 

aSetboWelt eure Äräfte I «galtet fle ^ ^J ' ^-r^ ; / 
^^«rüdtl S»lur wenig 9lugenMidteI SBeic^^t 
Set fD^ge titc^t^ unb bedt bett 8Beg }um ®^ff^ 1995 
7 Wx unb ber ©d^njefier I (3u S^ji^igenie», oi^ne ben J^önig gu 
fe^en.) 

Äomm', wir flnb bettatl^en. 

©eringer (Raum Bleitt unö gut fflut^t. ©ef^winbl 
(®r erbUdft ben J^5nig.) 
Sl^ a d (nad^ bem (Sd^toerte gteifenb). 
>5^ 3n meiner ©egennjart füjxi ungejiraft ^ 

Äein 2?iann bag nadte ©(S^njert. \ r 



j 



5 

^ 3l)]^lgenie. 



Cntl^eiliget 

S)er®5tttni£ßo]^nung nid^t bur<^ 9But^ unb 9Rorb! 2000 
©etietet eurem aSoKe ©tittflanb^ leitet 
Sie jpriejierin, bie ©d^wefler! 

Drefi. 

©age mirl 
SBer ifl eö, ber un« brol^t? 

H 
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98 3pMacnie auf Xaurle. 

fßmf)x in il^m 
®en Ä5niö, ber mein jnjeiter 93ater warb! 
aSetjei^ mir, Sßrubet:! S)o^ mein finblit^ «gerf - 2005 
^at unfer ß««« ®eWiÄ in feine «ganb 
©eleQt. ©ejianben l^at' Id^ euren 2lnft^Iag> 
Unb meine Seele öom SSerratfe gerettet. 

Drefr '^ 
SBiß er bie 3ihdttf)t frieblit^ unö gewdl^r^nl 
3l)]^i8enle* j^^i^^'^^ 
S)ein Winfenb ©t^wert »errietet mir bie Stntwort. 2010 

) U ''^"^£) j^ || (^j,f i^^ ©^toert einjierft). 
®o fpti^! Du jlel^fl, it^ l^or^e beinen SBortem 




Pnfter Sluftritt 

2)ie Sßorigen. $ijtabe«, Balb naö^ ii^m 5lr!a« 5 Beibe mit Wofen 

@(3^tt)ertem. 1 ■ ' ~ 

jp^IabeS» ^^ ^ ' 

gSerweilet nid^t! iDie legten J^räfte raffen 
5)ie Unfrigen gufammen; wei(3^enb werben j?^'^ "^ 
©ie nad^ ber See langfam juröÄgebrängt. ^ 
T ffiBeld^ ein ©ef^rdd^ ber Surjiea finb' i^ l^ier! . 2015 
T JDieö ifi be^ J^önigeS ^ere^rte« ^wD^i ! ^ , t *»* ,^ 

5tr!ae. , ^,,.' ^-^' 

©elajfen, wie eS bir, J^5nig, giemtr ' 
T®te]^ji bu ben Seinben gegenüber. ©leid^ 
1 Sfl bie aJerwegen^ieit Bejiraft; e« weicht 
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5-5lufau9, e.Sluftrltt 99 

Unb fättt il^r Sln^ang, uub i^x ©d^lff ifl unfer. 2020 
(Sin SBort ijou bir, fo pel^t'« in flammen. 

^ ^^eWete ©tißflanb meinem SSolfe f Äelner 

1^ef(S^äbige beh ffeinb, fo lang' wir reben t (^xUe ab.) 

^ Drefl. 

3(^ nel^m' eS an. ®t^, fammle, treuer JJreunb, 

©en «efl be« SSoIfe«! «garret flia, n:eld^ @nbe 2025 

SDie ©Otter unfern 31^aten jutereiten l (^^lobefaB.) 



©cc^fJer Stuftritt. 

J^ 3<>^iöen{e. 

"^ Söefrelt Uon ©orae mi*. efi' iBr :u foredbenf l 



^ 



:\ 



SBefrelt Uon ©orge mid^, el^' il^r ju fpred^en| ,^ 
beginnet! 3d& Befür^te Wfen Swift,-- C^^ 
8DBenn bu, J^5nig, ni(3^t ber SBittigfeit 
©elinbe Stimme i)bxt% bu, mdn SBruber, «030 

Vc^> V ;^^^er raffen 3ugenb nit^t gerieten wittjl. 

A^ ' 3:^oa8. a'/i... 

. , 3^ l^alte meinen 3orn, wie e« bem Steltern 
^^ 1/ ©ejiemt, gurüdt» Slntnjorte mir! SBomit 
^ SBegeugji bu, bafi bu Stgamemnon« ©ol^n 
Unb ©iefer SBruber Bifi ? 

Dxt% 

^ier ijl baS ©^wert, 2035 
SKit bem er ^roia'3 ta^jfire aO^dnner fi^lug, 
H 2 
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100 3))^{den{e auf Zanxii. 

S)le0 na^m \ä) feinem ^bxUx ai, unb tat 
Sie «^immlif^en, beit SJ^utl^ unb 9nn, ba9 ®Iü<t 
S)ed grofien Jt5ntged mir ju ^erleil^fn, 
; , [, Unb einen ft^onern ^ob mir gu gewäi^ren^ 2040 

1 . 9Bäl^r einen aud ben (^In beined «&eer9 
Unb peUe mir ben SBejien gegenüBer! 
@o weit bie ^be «gelbenföl^ne näl^tt, 
3fi feinem JJjfembling bie« ©efuc^^ ^erweiQejt. 
i f r U • ' 

S)ie$ lBom(^t l^at bie alte ®itte nie [ 3045 

Dem Sremben ]j>ier geftattet^ ^ c <^ ' 

*^^ ©0 Beginne 

©le neue ©itte benn bon bir unb mir! 
:, 9la^af)mtn'o l^eiliget ein gangeö SSolf 

^^' ®ie eble Jl^at ber «errfd^er gum ©efeft. 

Unb laf mid^ nid^t aOein für unfre S'reil^eit, 2050 
ia^ miä^, ben ^mben, füx bie Sremben fäntt)fenl 
SaW i^, fo ifl Oft Urtl^il mit bem meinen 
®ef))rod^en ; aBer gdnnet mir bad &lüA 
Qu üBernjinben^ fo Betrete nie 
Cin STOann bie« Ufer, bem ber fd^neße aßlii «055 

^ülfreid^er fiieBe nid^t Begegnet, unb 
©etröjtet fd^eibe 3eglid^er hinweg I 

Sl^oa«/ 

9liä)t unwert^ fö^einefl bu, Süngling, mit 
5)er SC^nl^erm, beren bu U(tt xhi)m% gu~feliu 
®ro{i i^ bie 3# ^ ebeln, ta^fem Scanner, 2060 
S)le mid^ Begleiten; boc^ Id^ fleffe felBp 
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5- Slufaufl, 6. Jluftritt, 101 

3n meinen Salären no^ bem Sfeinbe, (in 
IBereit, mit bii: beT Saffen Sood ju nniden. 

3i)]^iflenie, p"' 

3Rit sRid^ten! Diefeö Hutigen SBetreift« "^"^ 

SBebarf e8 ni^t, o Äönig ! Sapt bie ^anb__- '^3065 
aSom ©^»erte! ©enft an mid^ imbiftein ®ef<3^iÄ! 
iDer rafd^e Äam^ffberewig^ einen STOann; \^^C'^' 

©r faOe gleid^, fo Wt^^ ba« gieb» 
Slttein bie ^B^rdnen, bie unenbliAejv 
^©et üt^rtliebnen, ber berlapnefTSrau, 3 «070 

/ .^^--"y^^^^i feine J5ad^elt, unb ber ©id^ter fd^weigt 
^ 'i^ ^\j^a5on_t«ifenb burd^genjeinten $ag* unb 0lät^ten^. 

4V ^ gjBo eine fHKe Seele ben verlornen, 
^ {Rafd^ aBgefd^iebnen Sreunb tjergetenö fl(!^ 

3«tüdgurufen Bangt unb ffd^ t^erjel^rt. «075 

a»i<3^ felBp l^at eine Sorge gleid^ gewarnt, 
i S)aß ber SBetrug ^ti^eine« SlciuBerö mid^ 
aSom fiebern ®d^u|ort rei^e, mi<^ ber Jtned^tfd^aft 
^ ' : «errat^e* gleifiig ^aB' id^ fle befragt, 
^ 0lad& Jebem Umfianb mid^ erfunbigt, 3ci<^«n aoSo 

©eforbert, unb genjifi ifl nun mein «ßerj» 
®iel§ l^ier an feiner redeten «§anb bag gg?al_ 
-/ SBie bon brei Sternen, baö am 3!age fc^on, 
S)a er geboren n^arb, fld^ geigte, bad 
9luf fd^njere "XCjoX, mit biefer Saujl gu üben, 2085 
©er ^riefler beutete» ©ann übergeugt 
a^id^ bo))))eIt biefe Sd^ramme, bie il^m l^ier 
Die Augenbraue (galtet. 911« ein Äinb 
7 8ie|l iljin (Sleftra, rafd^ unb unborfld^tig 

^(x6si i|)rer 9lrt, wx% il^ren 5lrmen_gürgen. 2090 

Cr fd^Iug auf einen Dreifiifi auf, — Cr iji'ßl — 
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102 ^^fii^tnic auf Xaüxi^. 

/ ©Ott i^ Wr itod^ bie Ste^nlld^felt M SSöterö/ 
f ®otl iti^ bag innre Saud^jen meinet -öerjen« 
S>ir aud^ alö 3««9en ber 33erjJc^rung nennen? 

Unb Jute beute Siebe jeben 3^wfd, 2095 

Unb MnDiöt' id^ ben 3otn in meiner SBrujl, 
@o würben bod^ bie SBaffen jwif^en un8 
(Sntfd^eiben müjfen ; grieben fel^' iäf nx^t 
®le flnb gefornmen, bu tefenne^ feltfl, 
©aö l^eiFge SSilb ber ©öttin mir gu rauhem aioo 
' ©lauBt ii^r, iCi) fel^e bieö gelaffen an? 
S)er ©ried^e wenbet oft fein lujiern Qluge 
33en fernen ©d^ä^en ber SßarBaren gU; 
S)em golbnen Seile, $ferben, fd^önen ^ö^tern; 
S)ot^ fül^rte fle ©ewalt unb 8i^ nit^t immeip 2105 
-^ SWit ben erlangten ©ötern glüdtic^ l^eim. 

Drejt. 
S)a0 SBilb, Ä5nig, foß un8 ni^i entjttjeten! 
Sefet fennen ttjir ben Srrtl^um, Un ein ©ott 
aSie einen ©d^leier um bag ^au^t un8 legte, 

^ Da er ben SBeg l^ier^er un8 wanbern l^ie^. ano 

Um Slatl^ unb um SBefrelung Bat i(3^ i^n 

4 9Son bem ©eleit ber ffurien; er f^rad^: 

'" ifSßringjl bu bie ®(3^ttjefter, bie an Xanxi^' Ufer 
3m ^elligt^ume »iber SBitten Utiit, 
fflaCl) ©riec^enlanb, fo löfet f!^ ber fflud^/' ans 

SBir legten'« Uon 9l^)otlen« ©^njejler au8, 
Unb er geba(5^te bic^I Sie jlrengen SBanbe 
©inb nun geI5jt; bu Bifl ben S)einen wieber, 
Du «öeilige, gefc^^enft» 9Son bir Serft^rt, 

^ 8Bar i^ ge'&eilt; in beinen 9lrmen fapte aiao 
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5- Slufjug, 6. srufttUt. 103 

^a9 UeSel m\($) mit. allen feinen flauen 
3um le^tenmal, unb f(3^üttelte baö !Warf 
(Sntfefelid^ mir jufammen; bann tnt^of)'^ 

-^ äB.ie eine ^(^lanQt gu ber ^of)U. 0leu 

®enie$' i^ nun bur^ bi(^ bad u^eite Sic^t 2125 

5)e3 ^ageö» ®(3^5n unb f)txxl\^ jeigt j!d^ mir 
Der ©öttin 9lat^* ®leit^ einem ^eirgen SSilbe^ ^ . 
Daran ber ©tabt unnjanbelBar ©efti^iÄ 

-r^DüriS^ ein gel^eimeö ©ötterwort gefcannt ifl, 

T'S'la^m jle biti^ weg, bie S^ü^rin M «öaufe^^ - 2130 
. SBenjal^rte bit^ in einer l^eiFgen ©title 
3um Segen beineö SSruberö unb ber Deinen. 
Da äße Slettung auf ber weiten Srbe 
aJerloren fd^ien, gieBjt bu unö 2ltte0 wieber. ^ 

T 8af beine ©eele flt^ gum trieben wenben, 2135 

D Äönig! ^inbre ni(3^t bafi jle bie SBeil^e 
De8 öäterlid^en »öaufeS nun öodBringe, 

:^ 9Äid& ber entfül^nten »§atte n?ieberge6e, 

r SWir auf bag ^au)pt bie alte «Krone brüde I 
SSergilt ben ©egen, ien fle bir ge6rac^t, 2140 

Unb lafi be^ nähern 9led^te6 mid^ geniefienl 
Oewalt unb Äi|l, ber SlÄdnner l^öc^fter ölul^m, 

r SBirb burc^ bie Sßa^xf)t\t biefer l^ol^^en ©eele 
aSefd^ämt, unb reineS, finbli^eö SSertrauen 
3u einem ebeln Ttanm wirb 6eto^ntt «145 

3i)l§.igenie. 

7 Denf an bein ©ort, unb lag bur^ biefe Sflebe 
3tud einem graben, treuen ä^unbe biti^ 
SBewegen ! @iti) un8 an ! Du l^afl ni(3^t oft 
3u fold^er ebeln ^at ©elegen^eit. 
SSerfagen fannjl bu'3 ni^t; gewähr' eS talb! 2150 
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104 ^pfjiQtnxt auf Zauxii. 

©0 öei^t 1 

0ll<3^t fo, mein *5nig! Df)m ©egen^ 
Stt äBtbnroiOm fd^eiV l(^ nld^t tjon bhr. 
fflerBanti' un« ttld^t! ^in freunWid^ ®afhre(5&t »alte 
fflon blr gu un« ; fo flnb wir tti(3^t auf ewig 
©etrennt unb aBgefd^ieben. SBertl^ unb tl^euer, aiss 
SBie mir mein SJater war, fo Bifl bu'0 mir, 
Unb biefer (Sinbrudt Wei^t in meiner ©eele. 

^ aßringt ber ©eringPe beine« SJoKe« Je 
S)ett'^on ber Stimme mir in« Di)x pixhi, 

' S)en idi) an m^ gewol^nt gu ]^5ren ^in, ai6o 

Unb felji' id^ on bem Stermjlen eure Srad^t, 
(£m))fangen will i^ il^n wie einen ®ctt, 
3<3^ will ii)m fettfi ein Säger guBereiten, 
5tuf einen ©tul^I il^n an ba« ffeuer laben, 
Unb nur nad^ bir unb beinern ©d^idtfal fragen. 2165 
D, ge&n bir bie ®5tter beiner XS)atm 
Unb beiner SD^ilbe wol^foerbienten Sol^n ! 
fieb' wol^I ! D wenbe bl^ gu unö unb gieB 
(gin ^olbe« ©ort be« SlBfi^ieb« mir gurötf! 

' Dann fö^wellt ber SBinb bie ©egel fanfter an, zjy> 
Unb ordnen fliefien linbernber t^om ^uge 
S)e3 ©d^eibenben. M' wol^ll unb reid^e mir 
3um jpfanb ber alten greunbf^aft beine (Re^tel 

ai^oa«. 
Sebt vooi)U 
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NOTES. 



©rfier Stufjufl. 

(Stficr Slufttitt 

The sacred ground surrounding the Greek temples used to 
be planted with a grove. In such a grove, in front of the 
temple of Diana, the scene of the present drama is placed, 
in accordance with the structure of ancient Greek plays, the 
action of which generaily passed in the open air. 

The temple of Diana here mentioned may be assumed to 
be that which forms the scene of action of the * Iphigenia at 
Tauri* by Euripides, and which stood at the *now historic 
Balaclava * in the Crimea, the Chersonesus ^aurica, of ancient 
times^ 

11. 1-9. Although kept by the will of heaven in the temple 
pf Diana for many a year, the spirit of Iphigenia does not 
become familiär with the silent sanctuary of the goddess, and 
she still feels the awe with which the mysterious rustling in 
the *waving tree-tops* inspired her, when she first stepped 
forth into the shades of the grove. 

1. I. It must be supposed that Iphigenia begins her 
soliloquy, not when in the act of Coming out of the temple, 
but when already in the grove, for which reasori she uses the 
expression l^roud, and not l^inoud. Cp. note to 1. 4. 

The expression tege SBivfet forms an antithesis to jliKeö 
^tfltl^um (1. 3). 

1. a. JDid&tWaubten, * having dense foliage ; * * leafy.' Cp. the 
Greek 7rvicy($</>vXXoff. 

1. 4. @^aiiembe« ©efüW Stands here for @^auer, * awe,* 

* Those readers, who are not perfectly familiär with the subject of 
this drama, should, before attempting to read it, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the General Introduction, 
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Io6 IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. [U- 5-3i. 

*feeling of awe.* ^P. V. i. has: ^etau« in eure ^d^atteti, eto)ig 
rege QBipfet bed T^eiligen $ain«, l^inein in« ^eiliöt^um ber ®öttin . . . 
ttet* iä^ mit immer neuem ^ä^amx, etc. 

1. 5. @ie refers to @(i^atten (1. i). 

1. 6. The Gram. Subj. e« need, of course, not be translated 
here. Some editions have ^iel^r for ^ier^er. 

I. 9. Iphigenia still feels herseif a stranger, as in the first 
year of her sojourn in the temple. 

I. II. The epithet Tange here conveys the notion of ' weary.' 

II. 13, 14. All the response, which the waves bring to her 
sighs, consists of roaring, hollow sounds. 

The above lines, which occur for the first time in the last Ver- 
sion of the drama, were evidently suggested to Goethe by the 
aspect of the Lake of Garda (Lat. Benacus), which, as he 
States in his Statienifi^e Oieife (Torbole, 12 Sept. 1786), was 
so agitated by a strong wind, that high waves rolled against 
the shore, and made him realize the meaning of the Virgilian 
verse: *Fluctibus et fremitu adsurgens Benace marino* (Georg. 
ii. 160). Goethe quoted * resonans * instead of * adsurgens.' 

A few months later he wrote from Rome (6 Jan. 1787), 
with reference to this drama; 5(m ©atbafee, ajl ber gettniltige 
SÄittag^ipinb bie SDelten an« Ufer trieb, too xä) toenigflen« fo allein toar 
ar« meine J&etbin am ©ejiabe »on %a\ine, gog i(!^ bie etflen Linien 
ber neuen ^Bearbeitung. 

1. 16, &c. That deep grief snatches away from man the 
cup of happiness, before it has reached his lips, is a poetical 
simile probably derived from the fate of Tantalus, the ances- 
tor of Iphigenia. P. V. i. has : 3^n Idf t ber ®ram be« f^önflen 
@tiicfe« ni(ä^t genießen. 

1. 18. Sl^m . . . bie = feine. It is an idiomatic peculiarity in 
German, as in some other languages, to point out the personal 
relation by the dative of the personal pronoun, instead of by 
the possessive pronoun, usually employed in English. 

5(bwdrt« is here synonymous with fernab, * afar.* 

1. 19. The attributive genitive feine« SSater«, &c., must be 
resolved into feine ü&terlid^en, &c. Jpatte, poetical for J&au«. 
The P. V. had So^nung. 

1. 21. SWitgebome denotes 'personsbom of the sameparents/ 
and is used in poetry for ®ef^tt)ifler, i. e. brothers and sisters. 
,Cp. the Greek avyyovot, and the Latin cognati. 

The poetical comparative form fejl unb fefter for immer fefler 
unb fefier is, with Goethe, of frequent occurrence. 

* P.V. i, ii, respectively stand for the first and second Prose Version 
of the drama. 
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.11. 24-47-] NOTES. ACT 7, SC. 1.^ I07 

1. 24. The helpless position of ä wöman in foreign lands, 
is acutely feit by Iphigenia in her present condition. 

1. 28. When a man falls on the field of battle his death is 
honourable.— P. V. i. has: unb l^aBen \\)vx bie ©Otter Ungtürf 
gubcrcitct, fättt er, ber @rjl(ittg »on ben ©einen in ben fc^önen ilob. 
JCp. Eur. Iph. Taur. I. 1005 &c. 

ov yäp dXX* dvrjp p^v €K Bofimv 
6ava>v noßeivos, rä de yvpaiKos äaßevrj. 
1. 29, &c. Woman's fate is closely confined; even (fä}on) 
obedience to a harsh husband is to her a duty and a comfort, 
and what misery it is, if, &c. Gp. Eur. Andr. 1. 213, &c. 
Xpri yap yvvaiKay xäv kok^ do6ß v6(Tfiy 
(TTepyciv. 

I. 33, &c, Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate the helpless- 
ness of woman by her own fate ; and because she is compelled 
to (>erfonn the duties of priestess, she calls her bondage both 
* Stern ' and * sacred.* 

II. 36-40, Iphigenia serves her rescuer dutifully, though 
^ith calm reluctance ; but her life should be devoted to the 
goddess from gratitude, in voluntary service. Her sincere 
devotion to the goddess is, however, shown by the fact that 
she still rests her hope on her. Cp. for bie (1. 40) 1. 582 «. 

1. 41. Agamemnon was chief Commander of the Greeks, and 
his dignity, power, and majesty placed him above all other 
kings. Hence he might well be called ' the greatest king,* 
'the august man* (1. 43), and *godlike' (1. 45); the latter 
epithet (la-odeos) being applied by Homer to eminent heroes, 
and by the Greek tragic poets to kings. 

I. 42. ©enommen. Cp. 1. 792 «. 

II. 43-50. Construe : Söenn bu »ott 3!roia*d umgeimnbten ÜÄauem 
tüT^mli^ na(!^ feinem SBatetlanb ijurüdbegteitet ben ^oi^en Tlamx, ben 
bü, bie 2!o(!^ter forbemb, öngfiigteft— ben göttcrgtei^en Slgamemnon;ber 
tit fein fiiebjieö jum 5lUave brad^te — ttjenn bu bie ©attin x^m, etc. 

1. 46. Goethe certainly makes Iphigenia speak more 
modestly than Euripides does, who puts in her mouth the 
self-complacent boast, that her father * gave her the prize of 
beauty* (t6 KaWiarciou eis efi ava<^iep<ji>Vy Iph, Taur. 1. 23) in 
ofFering her as a sacrifice to Artemis. In Iph, Aul. however, the 
Greek poet makes Glytemnestra speak of Iphigenia, * as loving 
her father more than all his other children did* (^iXoTrarwp 
d* äei noT ei tioKiara 7raiöa)v t&vS* oaovs «yco WeKov, 1, 638, &c.), 
It may, therefore, be assumed, that he too *prized her 
most.* 

1, 47. The expression, untgetüanbte 9Äauem, * overtumed 
3valls,' used in higher diction to denote the total ruin or denio- 
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lo8 IJ>HIOENIE Auf TAüKIS. [U. 48-«6. 

lition of a city, is of classical origin, Gp. moenia vertere, &c. — 
P. V. i, has : ©om gelbe ber umgetoanbten iCtoJa. 

L 48. Iphigenia assumes that Diana, appeased by having 
' frightened ' Agamemnon, may have Med him home covered 
with glory.' 

1. 49, Agamemnon's third daughter, Chrysothemis, not en- 
tering into the plot of the drama, has here been omitted. 
1. 50. JDie frönen @(^&j^ refers to the preceding line. 
1. 51, &c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 108 a : 

& rrcJiTi*, {jf!t€p ijÜ AvXido£ Korä Trrvxät 
deivTJs €ir<oiras €K irarpoKTovov X^p^Sf 
a&adp fi€ Kai vvv, &c» 

3tt)eitcr «uflritt. 

1. 54. The obsolete form htvii from Bieten is now used in 
poetry only. 

1. 59. For the expected arrival of the king at the temple 
the verb fommen is here used, whilst the mere approach of the 
whole body of the army is expressed by the verb naf)m. 

1. 61. Iphigenia wishes at once to guard herseif against any 
* cruel * ofFering, revolting to herseif and unwelcome to the 
goddess Diana. Cp. p. a6, 11. 520-527. 

1. 72, &c. Iphigenia had shrouded her feelings in a gloomy, 
awe-inspiring reserve, and her soul was therefore as if * locked 
up with iron bands in her innermost heart.' 

JDie @eete . . . bir. Cp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 74. Euripides makes Iphigenia say (Iph. Taur. 1. 218) : 
pvu d* af eiVov ttöptov (eiya 
dvax^pTOVs oUovs vaia 
äyofioSf äT€Kvos, SirciXiSf ä(f)i\os. 

1. 76. The antithesis here will be brought out in English by 
rendering Sßaterianb by *native land' and gretnbe by ^foreigp soil.* 

J. 81, &c. P. V. i. has: (ba) . . . bie neuen @d^ö^linge in lieb^ 
li^et ®efe((f(^ von ben gä^en ber alten Stämme gen ^immel 
fttebten, &c. i.e.* when the young shoots, in sweet union, strove 
heavenwards from the foot of the old stems.* 

The expression in ttebtid^et ©efeKf^ft was transformed in 
the poetical version into the hendiadysy gefeüt unb lieblid^. 

1. 84. An * alien curse ' weighed upon Iphigenia, because 
she sufFered through the deeds of her ancestors, and more 
especially through the guilt of Helen. Somewhat in this sense 
Euripides makes Orestes say (Iph. Taur. 1. 566), «caic^y yvvaiKht 
X^piif äxapiv (iTTc^Xcro. 

1. 86, The figurative expression ejerne gaujl corresponds to 
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the English * iron band '; el^cttt, llt. * brazen,' being frequently 
used by Goethe, and other German poets, for *hard,* *strong,' 

* unrelenting/ &c. Düntzer refers here to the figurative use 
of the Greek x^^f^^o^» 

1. 87. Youth's finest joy consists in the healthy and pros- 
perous growth during the first years of life. 

1. 88. (BiM gerettet, &c. The joy of life having left her for 
ever, she was no more her former seif, but only her own 
shadow, * even after she had been saved,* 

Iphigenia's comparison of herseif to a mere shadow of a 
departed person, is more fxiUy developed by her further on, 
L 107, &c. 

1. 99. The miraculous manner oi Iphigenia's arriyal at 
Tauris made Thoäs consider her as one * given to him by the 
gods.' Gp. further on, 1. 140. 

1. 104. @tufe is here used poetically for * altar/ 

1. 106. 39ta^en here for au^mad^cn, * to constitute.* 

1. 108. @(ei^ einem, &c. This simile is derived from the 
belief of the Greeks, that the spirits of wicked persons were 
obliged to hover restlessly round their own graves. 

1. 109. Vertrauern, *to moum out; * * to spend in mouming.' 
Note the force of the prefix »er in the present instance. 

U. 1 10-14. Iphigenia cannot call hers a life of heart-felt 
joy, since she must consider every day uselessly spent by 
her in mere dreams, as a preparation only for the time, when 
she will have ceased to live; namely *for those grey days, 
which are spent in idleness, on the shore of Lethe, by the 
melancholy and unconscious host of the departed.* 

Homer describes the nether world as being filled with 
gloomy darkness (gu {enen grauen Xagen), and the souls or 
shades of the departed as living on sadly and idly in a State 
of dreamy half-consciousness (feU)jlüergeflenb). Cp. Od. xi. 1 5, 2 2 2, 
489, &c. That the *ghosts* lost all consciousness after having 
drunk of the waters of Lethe (i.e. oblivion) is a post-Homeric 
conception. — The verb feiern is used in l. 114 in the sense of 

* to spend in idleness.' 

1. 116. The thought contained in this line must be con- 
nected with Iphigenia's description of woman's fate, in 
general, in her soliloquy. P. V. i. has : meijl ijl bo« be6 SIBeibe« 
^dfid\a{, unb 9or ^Kem mein^. 

1. 117. ©nügeil by syncope for genügeji. 

1. 119. Anyone who does good and is not satisfied with him- 
self, is deprived of the real enjoyment of life. 

1. 124. @ein ficben blutenb laffen is a poetical expression for 

* to die ' (as a sacriflce), 
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110 IPHIGENIE AUF TAÜRIS. [11. 131-169. 

L 131. That victory 'flies with joyous wing' round a 
successful army, and even precedes its march, seems to be a 
simple enough poetical simile, and it is hardly necessary to 
assume, as some commentators have done, that the poet 
alluded here specially to NiJke, * the goddess of victory,* who 
is represented as winged, or to a particular tutelary deity 
granting victory to an army. 

1. 135, &c. ©id^ — erfreut, *is inspired by mild benignity in 
thy presence.* 

1. 138. The beneficial influence of Iphigenia's presence is 
qompared by Arkas to a soothing balm. 

1. 140, &c. The following fourlines are a recapitulation of 
the whöle speech of Arkas. 

L 142, The term untüirt^bar, in the present sensej seems to' 
be applicable to places only, and is somewhat more expressive 
than ungajiUd^,' Mnhospitable,' which is used both of persons 
and places. 

The expression a^€POi is used by Euripides with reference 
to Tauris (Iph. Taur. 1, 94), and also of the sea (ibid. 1. 341) 
surrounding the country. 

1. 144, &c. The little we have done looks like nothing, 
when we consider how much remains to be done. 

1. 148, &c. We blame alike those who proudly depreciate 
their own real merit, and those who conceitedly extol their 
* spurious worth.* — In his Sprüche in Proja GoeÜie says: (Sin 
cjroger gef|(er: baß man jt^ mel)r tünft aU man ijl unb fl^ ireniöer 
\d)äi^i aU man mxii) ijl. Cp. also his, generally wrongly quoted, 
saying, occurring in his poem, dtec^enfc^aft : 
9lur bte i^umpe ftnb bef^etben^ 
93ro»e freuen iid& ber %f)at 

I. 158. JDer @eineu, i. e. of his people. 

L 161. Sofger is not unfrequently used in higher diction, by 
Goethe and other Ger man poets, for S^la^f olger. Cp. 1. 939. 

1. 164. The Scythians were known to the Greeks as a laconic 
people, who * did not set any value on fine forms of speech.* 

The Taurians proper are said to have been the remnants 
of the Cimmerii, who were driven from the country by the 
Scythians. It must, therefore, be supposed that they amalga- 
mated, in the course of time, with the latter. 

II. 165-168. Thoas is represented in the drama as a man of 
action, who was chary with his words, and who did not under- 
stand the art * tö guide from far a discourse towards his own 
designs, slowly and shrewdly.* 

1. 169, &c, Arkas implores Iphigenia not to render the 
king*s task more difficult, by a reserved refiisal when he 
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U. 174-201.] NOTES. ACT I, SC, 2.^ Ilt 

ftiakeö her his offer, but to meet him half way.— P. V. ii. has : 
t>mä) mdMU SBctöem, &c. 

1. 174. Iphigenia calls the wooing of the king 'the most 
painful threat,* because her union with him would debar her 
for ever from her return home. 

1. 176. iBöfen, here«= Befreien. 

1. 177. This question is a continuation of line 175, 

I. 182. JDaf bu, &c. i. e. that she studiously conceals from 
him her descent and origin. 

II. 183-87. These lines fully characterize the king's tacitur- 
nity, which is so great, that he is silent even about Iphigenia ; 
and Ihat Arkas learnt by some casual words only, that a firm 
resolve has taken hold of his soul * to call her his own.* 

1. 187. Goethe has rendered the appeal of Arkas much 
more impressive by prefixing the word fiaf, which is wanting 
in the Prose Version. 

1, 193. JDem SSerel^rung, &c. 'whose passion is restrained by 
his reverence for the gods,* &c. — Gp. note to 1. 18. 

SÖ&nbiften, lit. * to tame/ is often figuratively ased in German 
poetry (cp. 11. 988, 2096) in the sense of bel^errfc^en, beg&^men. 
Compare the similar use of the French dom^terand the Greek 

1. 195, &c. &nnt — )iel^, &c. Miss Swanwick translates : 
* Will he force. employ 
To tear me from this consecrated fane?' 
1. 198. Iphigenia calls Diana the 'resolute goddess/ as being 
always ready for quick action, in her capacity of huntress. 
As a goddess she is sure to give her aid to the priestess, and 
as a maiden-divinity she will readily grant it to a maiden. 

It is not improbable that 1. 200 suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott the refrain of his * Hymn to the Virgin * (The Lady of 
the Lake, iii. 39), viz. 

' Maiden hear a maiden's prayer.' 
1. 201. Öin getpaltfam neue« ^(ut, &c. Two interpretations are 
given of this line. Düntzer considers it to denote : ' blood 
that has been powerfully (getoattfam, adv.) changed or renewed 
by passion ' ; whilst Weber and Strehlke explain it to mean 
simply 'passionate (^ettKiItfam, for getoattfame«, adj.) youthful 
blood.' The latter mterpretation seems the more plausible 
and is, besides, supported by the Prose Version, which ran : 
@o^ lafd^ SünglinftÄt^at ^|enf(^t nic^t in 3:6oa« »Int. 

The author of the Greek translation ot Goethe*s drama 
seems also to have adopted the latter explanation, viz. 
ov yap f^opfAq. fi€V09 
ßiaiov uMp ovbt fitjv fjßris vßpis-^^ 
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h 204, &c. The 'harsh resolve of another kind' alludes, of 
course, to the intention of Thoas to introduce again the 
human sacrifices. 

1. 212. Goethe often uses the prep. ju after l^cifien. 

1. 213, &c. This saying has become a familiär quotation. 

©dttcr «uftritt. 

1. 223. The expression frommer Sömifd^ is here tobe taken 
in the strict literal sense of ' pious/ i. e. pure and godly. It 
would seem, that Iphigenia wishes to the king — with reference 
to his intention respecting herseif — the 'fulfilment' of 
righteous desires only. 

gütte for (Srfttßung may be used in poetry only. 

1. 229. The antithesis is wdl brought out by W. Taylor'sr 
rendering of ein ©eringer (lit, * one lowly bom *) by subjecu 

1. 229, &c. Cp. £ur. Or. 602. 

yafu» ö* 00-oiff /A€V tZ Kaßearaariv ßpor&Vy 
fiaKoptw ai«iP, &C. 

1. 234. The verbbcfijen expresses here emphatically that the 
spirit of vengeance had entirely taken possession of the king*» 
mind. , 

1. 237. ®(xeä^tti for Qtt&ä^i is now used in poetry only. 

l. 241, &c. ^tiK gebdmpfc 'quietiy subdued.'— too« fünfhg, 
&c. * what the future has in störe.' 

1. 246. The king seems to avow frankly that his present 
motive for visiting the temple is not, as on former occasions, ta, 
ofifer prayers or thanks for victory ; he comes, in accordance. 
with his resolute and strai^tforward cbaracter, at cmce ta 
the object of his visit. 

1. 256. S)em idjlttn, 1. e. the last of his subjects. 

1. 259, The necessity of slaying all men who came to the shore 
of Tauris, must be sought in the circumstance, that the inha- 
bitants were obliged to be on their guard against invaders, more 
especially against the Greeks. (Cp. l 2102, &c.) Euripides dis-*. 
tinctly says, that the cruel law referred to the Greeks onl^ 
(Iph. Taur, 1. 38, &c.). The acknowledgment of Thoas, that 
hospitality was a ' pious right,' is consonant with the nobleness- 
of his character as conceived by Goethe. Cp. 1. 282. 

11. 260-262. In similar relative clauses the verb is often used 
in the third, instead of in the second person ; hence genicft^ 
erfreut for geniefkjl, erfreujl, The clause ein— ®afl, which is a poet. 
Inversion for ein »on vmi xoofji, &c., Stands here in apposition to- 
JDie — genießt, and may be introduced in the English rendering by 
the words * who as.'— The form @a|l is used in generali both for 
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male and female guests. Cp. Sanders' SBörtetBud^ ber <!^au))t^ 
fd^merigfcitcn m ber beutfc^en @prad^e, p. 149 ä, 6. 

1. 262. The Singular form Xag, for geben, is used in poetry only. 

1. 265, &c. P. V. ii. has: SBenn ic^ . . . je »etbatß . . . SSiedeid^t, 
a(i^ ! toenn bu toügtefl, »er ic^ bin, \ot\6f eine Sßertwünf^te bu 
nä^rjl unb \^vi%t% lüürbejl bu bi(^ entfe^en »or ber ©otter 3ocn, 
bu »ütbefl jlatt mir, &c. 

Although herseif innocent, Iphigenia is conscious of the 
* curse * which rests on her race, and which has driven her 
from her kindred. 

1. 275, &c. Iphigenia expresses here her firm hope, that a 
retum to her kindred has been * ordained ' for her, and de- 
signates, therefore, her exile as a period of * wandering ' only. 

1. 276. The expression ölenb is here most appropriately 
used. It denotea originally a * foreign land * only, being com- 
posed of the Gothic * ali,' othery and * land,* land (O. H. G. 
elilenti); later it was used to express ' banishment,* or 'the 
misery experienced by people living in foreign lands,' and 
subsequently it assumed the signification of 'misery* in 
general. 

1. 278. gtember, here * unsympathetic' 

1. 279, &c. Thoas asserts, that whatever the decrees of the 
gods respecting Iphigenia may be, and whatever fate they raay 
have ordained for her kindred and herseif, they had made 
her Coming a blessing to htm. 

^qA% especially when used of divine powers, is often em- 
ployed for flüatl^f^tufi, or Söefd^tuf . — gebenfen is here used in the 
sense of gugebenfen. 

l. 292. Thoas considers it as a 'hint' from Diana that 
Iphigenia should be treated as a sacred personage, because the 
goddess herseif had miraculously placed her in the Temple. 

1. 294. Semanb »on ate gorberung lo6fpre^en/ to renounce all 
Claims upon anyone.* 

1. 295. Miss Swanwick translates: 

* But is thy homefuuard patb for enier clos^d^ 

1. 298. In case Iphigenia should for ever be separated from 
her kindred, she appertains to Thoas in virtue of the law of 
the land, by the law of gratitude, and by the fact, that the 
goddess had herseif placed her in his power. 

1. 307. This line forms one of the most populär quotations 
in German. 

1. 309. The term l^od^Begnabigt is a much more dignified 
expression than its synonym l^oclbegünili^t, and would properly 
be only used, when speaking of one * highly favoured by the 
gods.' 
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1. 312, &c. It is rather difficult to give an exact literal 
translation of this and the following line, the general sense of 
which is, 'in whose words of great experience, which link 
thought to thought.* The attribute erfalfttcn isoften strengthened 
by adverbs, as: ^od^, »ict, alt, &c. to denote *a high degree of 
experience.' 

1. 314. It has been attempted to explain ' geographically ' 
how it came to pass that Thoas was acquainted with the fate 
of Tantalus, but Ignorant of that of his descendants. The 
reason, however, seems to be very simple. The tragic fate 
of Tantalus is connected with the *history' of the Greek 
gods themselves, who were, in a manner, also worshipped by 
the inhabitants of Tauris. 

See on Tantalus the General Introduction, p. xi. 

1. 316. SÖanbeln is here poetically used in the sense ef 
»erf eieren, * to associate.' 

1. 319. Iphigenia does not admit the common story, that 
Tantalus had 'betrayed* the secrets of the gods, or that, 
wishing to test the latter, he was so ' ignoble ' as to kill his 
own son, and set him before them as food. She therefore 
presents in its mildest form the wrong attributed to her 
ancestor, viz. that he had partaken in the society of the gods 
of nectar and ambrosia, and being proud of this distinction — 
which placed him at too great a height (1. 318) — he pre- 
sumptuously boasted of it. (Gp. Grit. Introd, p. xx, etc.) 

Somewhat in the same way Euripides makes Electra say 
(Or. 1. 8, &c.) : 

ins fi€V Xeyova-iv, ort Beols avdpamos i}v 
Koivrjs Tpan€(r)s ä^iafi tx^^ t(roi/, 
oKcJXaoToi/ €0-x€ y\5i(r(raVy &c. 

1. 321. The designation JDonncter (by syncope JDonnrer), with 
reference to Zeus, is Homeric. Cp. the Greek repiriKepavposy 
and the Latin Jupiter tonanj, 

1. 324. The gen. form Soüiö, from Jupiter^ is more eupho- 
nious than the gen. 3eufen« from Zeus, used by some German 
poets and translators. 

1. 325. Tartarus is appropriately called 'ancient,' because it 
^is fepfesented as the lowest part in creation, viz. *as deep 
below Hades, as earth is below heaven,* and is consequently^ 
assumed to have been created first of all things. It is also 
represented as the prison of Gronos, the Titans, &c. 

The name of Tartarus occurs in the Iliad, but not in the 
passage of the Odyssey, where the punishment of Tantalus is 
described. 

L 328, &c. This passage is rather perplexing, as Tantalus 
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did not belong to the race of the * Titans' proper. It may 
be inferred, however, from a passage in Goethe*s SSa^^r^eit unb 
JDid^tung that he considered as Titans not only those *heaven- 
storming' beings, who actually revolted against the sway of 
the gods, but also those, who acknowledged the supremacy of 
the latter, and who, having once been admitted to their *society 
and companionship,' woiüd no longer submit to them as their 
inferiorst. 

The gen. bcr Sultanen refers also, as is seen from P. V. ii, to 
bie getoatt*ge ©ruft. 

1. 330, &c. The saying that 'a band of brass was forged 
round the forehead of the descendants of Tantalus,* is used 
by Goethe to express in general their perversity, which * shut 
out from their restless (freuen) eyes, prudence, restraint, &c., 
and which tumed every desire of theirs into a raging passion, 
that knew no bounds ' \ 

2)er @ctt is here used, as Gcoy by Homer, in general for 
'deity.' 

1. 336. The expression ©ctoattighJoUcnbe, is here used to 
denote the * strong-willed * character of Pelops, on which 
see the General Introduction^ p. xi, xii. 

!• 339« This line has six feet. The name of Denomauö must 
be pronounced as two iambi, viz. dEnömäüs. The genitive 
is marked by an apostrophe, which usage is not uncommon in 
German with Latin and Greek names ending in -mj. 

1. 340. Pelops is represented as having had many more 
(^hildren, but here only those are mentioned who are pro- 
minent in the history of their race. 

* The passage alluded to above, occurs in Book xv. of Goethe's 
Autobiography, and nins thus : 

3)er titanlfd^?öiöflnti(]d^e, ^^imtneljlürmenbe (Sinn {ebod^ öerlielft 
meiner JDid^tunö^art feinen @tojf. @fter gietnte M mir, barju^ 
fielen jene^ friebti$e, ^taflif^e, aKenfaKö blitbenbe ®iberjlreben, ba^ 
bie Dbergetoalt anerfannt, aber fid^ \%x ßtcid^fefeen mi^ifit, ^oc^ 
au* bie fü^nem leneö ©cfd^ted^tö, 2:antatuö, Srion, ©if^^^u^, 
waren meine ^eili^en. 3n bie ©efeKfd&aft ber ©ötter aufgenommen, 
modbten fie fid^ ni^t unterßeorbnet (^enuö Betragen, oXi übermüttfise 
@afte il^reö toirt^)Ci*en ©önner« 3om »erbient, unb <l(J6 eine traurige 
aSerbannung jügegogen ^)aben. 

^ In des^cribing in a letter to Schiller (1797) the extemal appear- 
ance of the gifted Siegfried Schmidt of Friedberg (1774-1825), 
Goethe quotes the passage from P. V.: Slber um bie @tirne fc^miebete 
i^m ein eiserne« 3Banb ber SSater ber ©otter. S. Schmidt, who is said 
to have become insane towards the end of his life, was distinguished 
by a remarkable look, füll of energy, obstinacy and a powerful will 
Cp. ©oetl^e^^d^iUer, Sriefwed^fel, iü. 190-93. 
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1. 341. Thyestes, the younger brother, is here placed first, 
probably for metrical reasons ; the accent being on the second 
syllable in !I^^e(l and on the first in Slttcuö. Cp. 1. 360, note. 

1. 342, &c. The favourite son of Pelops who * sprang from 
another union' (5lu« — »ad^fenb) was called Ghrysippus. His 
mother was Axioche, or the nymph Danais. The common 
Story is that his step-mother Hippodamia induced Atreus and 
Thyestes to kill him. That Ghrysippus was the eldest son of 
Pelops is not distinctly mentioned by ancient writers, but 
Goethe represented him here as such for the sake of dramatic 
expediency. 

!!• 351-58. Goethe assumes here the theory, founded on 
the axiom of * natura nihil facit per saltum,* that no promi- 
nent character, for good or evil, Springs up suddenly in any 
family, but that there always is in the * inheritance of genius ' 
a gradual succession of either good or bad men, before the 
climax is reached in one, who is either the delight or the 
terror of the world. He, then, may be called happy, who 
with pleasure dwells on his lineage and Mnwardly rejoicing 
feels that he closes the glorious line,* i. e. that the climax of 
gocd is reached in him. 

1. 360. In this line the name of Atretu is preceded by a 
Short syllable. Gp. 1. 341, note, 

1. 362, &c. Miss Swanwick translates the clause S3alb— S3ette 
by: 

^His brother^ s honour ßrst thyestes <voounds* 

1. 365. @4töere, here * momentous/ in the sense of * horrible.* 

l. 366. This was Pleisthenes, who was bome to Atreus by his 
first wife Gleola. 

1. 368. Gp. «o/tfto 1. 18. 

1. 369. ÄöntQöjtabt, in poetry, *a town where a king has his 
usual residence,* * the royal city.' 

1. 374. %xvinUxi, lit. * intoxicated/ here ' impassioned ' ; 
*frenzied.* 

1. 379. The two sons were called Pleisthenes and Tantalus. 

l. 384. Seneca, who has dramatized the occurrence related 
in the present passage, makes the unfortunate father exclaim^ 
after he had partaken of the banquet : 

*Quis hie tumultus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? Sentio impatiens onus, 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit.' 

(Thyest. Act v. 1000.) 

1. 387. Short lines are generally employed to denote a pause, 
caused either by horror and emotion — as is the case in the 
present instance — or by a change of the subject. 
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1. 390. That the sun changed his course in horror of the 
*Thyestean Bänquet' is related by several ancient poets. 
Gp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 192 : 

limois iTTOPals oKkd^as 
«f edpap Upav Sipfi avyäv 
äKios ak\a TTpoiTtßaK^v 



and El. 1. 736: 



\cytTai 



a-Tpeyj/ai Otpfiav deXiov 
Xpva-ombv itbpav dXXa- 
^avra bvorv^ia ßporcl' 
ö) 3varai €V€K€V dUas,^ 

In relating the above occurrence Hyginus (Fab. Lib. Gap. 
88) says : * Ob id scelus etiara sol currum avertit.' 

II« 393-96- These lines allude to other horrible occurrences 
which took place in the family of the Tantalides. (Gp. 
Hyginus, ibid.), bat which are hidden from us, for * night 
Covers by her heavy wings many a terrible fate of men and 
many deeds of distracted minds, and only allows us to look 
into ghastly twilight.' Gp. on Sittig, 1. 665, note, 

P. V. i. has : !Die finjlre 9la6^i l^at nod^ »ic( fd^retf Ud^eö ©efc^itf 
unb X^aten tiefet Unfetigeti geBrütet 

1. 397. P. V. i. has: Sag beö ©rduelö ein (inbe fein, * enough of 
these horrors.* 

1. 398. Thoas cannot help attributing it to a miracle, that 
so noble-minded a person should be 'descended' from such 
a savage race. (Sage mir, toer bn U% P. V.) 

1. 402. The express. erjle 3cit is here used elliptically for 
crjle Sebenöi^eit, i. e. since her * childhood' ; namely, at all times. 

1. 404. Substantives in -ling (not denoting the natural sex) 
are generally used both for male and female persons. 

1. 410. QtDX^ditn denotes here * association * ; *companion- 
ship,' i.e. <witb. Orestes was the common favourite of his 
sisters, and grew up as it were, *between,* or rather *with 
them.* — The Greek translation has : db€\(t>aiv fierä Svoiv, 

1. 416, &c. Xrojen«, poet. gen. for Xxoiae, bs (iuro^enö for 
(Surü)?aö. — The following remark is very appropriately put into 
the mouth of Iphigenia, to show the interest she, as a Greek, 
takes in the capture of Troy. 

1. 421. The wrath of Diana against Agamemnon is attri- 
buted to various causes. See General Introductioriy p. xiii. 

^ The abovt quotation is given according to the text adopted by 
Schöne, Köchly, &c. 
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1. 443. ^icr refers to Uvoaf^tt, 1. 441. 

1. 445. SJcg has here the meaning of 'design.' 

1. 447. SB Uten is sometimes used without um. 

l. 449. ängjiliti^, i. e. <witb anxiety to evade his ofFer. 

1. 450. This happy saying, which forms a familiär quotation 
in German, denotes that long Speeches uttered to palliate 
a refusal are entirely thrown away ; for the person refused only 
hears the No ! 

1. 455. The adv. entgegen would in common prose be placed 
before fernen. 

I. 458, &c. Ißifpetn, here in the sense of jlüjleni. 

II. 459-60. These lines have called forth the remark of 
Düntzer: 2)ie ©itte ber 9luöf(^tttü(fung bed ^aufeö burd^ .dränge 
bei ber ©eburt ift ni(^t Citied^ifc^. — It is not impossible, however, 
that the clause *joy should twine the most beautifid wreath 
from column to column,' is here meant figuratively only, and 
that the words toie um eine Sl^eugebome are intended to denote, 
* as for one bom anew,* i. e. for one restored again to life. 

Such inflectional elisions as in »on ©dul* instead of »on 
@dulen, occur not unfrequently in Goethe's poetry. 

1. 468. This censure, directed against women in general, is 
uttered by Thoas with special reference to the conduct of 
Helena. That Iphigenia feels the allusion is seen by line 476. 

1. 473. ©0 bringt auf jte, 'then . . . assails them'; *urges 
thera on.' 

1. 474. The beautiful, poetical expression : !Der UeBerrebung 
gotbne 3nnge may be compared to the Greek usage of designa- 
ting eloquent words by the attribute 'golden' {xpvacos), 
The epithet xp^a-darofios * of golden mouth,' ©otbmunb, was 
applied, among later Greeks, to great orators, as Dio Ghrysos- 
tomus, &c. In the Greek transl. 11. 473, 474 are rendered : 
oficos y€ Kai tot evii€Pris avrmv fidrrjv 
fivßoia-i ir€t$a> \pv(T€oi5 dvOdirreTai, 

1. 476. Cp. 1. 468, note, 

1. 480. Infinitives connected with ge^en are used without ju, 
when the two verbs form a Compound verbal expression, 

1. 495. Thoas avers that the feelings of his own heart may 
be, just as well as those of Iphigenia, an echo of the voice of 
the gods. 

1. 496. Iphigenia alludes to the ' storm of passion.' 

1. 498. Kings being considered as the first among the people 
should set an example of reverence for the divine word. 

1. 499. Thoas alludes to the inherited right of Iphigenia to 
Sit at the table of Zeus, in consequence of her 4escent from 
Tantalus (cp. 1. 310, &c.). He taunts her, therefore, with 
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the reproach, that she must consider herseif superior to him 
who was merely an * earth-bom savage,' or ' barbarian.' 

1. 501, &c. Iphigenia now repeats her former complaint 
(cp. 1. 476), that the king makes her smart for her con- 
fidence. 

1. 503. The king has hitherto preserved his composure, and 
being now afraid of losing it, he exclaims, that after all he is 
but human, and it is, therefore, better, that their argument 
should end there. ©ei in 1. 504 has the sense of »crBlcibe. 

1. 509. Cp. 1. loi, &c. and 1. 122, &c. and notes, 

1. 515. ©innen, instead of the more usuai pl. form @inne, 
probably in order to avoid a hiatus. 

1. 520, &c. Thoas will no longer restrain the wishes of the 
people, who demand the re-instatement of human sacrifices. 

1. 532. Um meinettüiUen, &c., she never asked for her own 
sake, that the king should restrain the desire of the people. 

1. 524. @r bid^tet i^nen nur ...an, *he only attributes to 
them.' 

Cp. with the present passage, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 386, &c. 

eyö) fjL€V ovv 
TO TavToKov deoiaiv eamafiaTa 
arna-Ta Kpiva), 7rai86s TjaB^pai ßopq, 
Tovs ö* €vßd8\ avroifs Spras dvBpa>7roKT6vov^, 
€S rhv ßibv t6 (jyavXov dva<tiiptiv BokS>' 
ovhiva yäp oifiai daifioucov civa» kokov, 

1. 528. The king calls the custom *sacred,' because it was 
hallowed by an ancient law. Cp. bog ®efe^ gebietet'«, &c. 1. 258. 

1. 529. Thoas calls reason *easily moved,* because it is 
accessible to arguments. 

1. 533, &c. The king suspects that the strangers bode no 
good to his realm, because they had concealed themselves. 

1. 537. IDienfl denotes here *ofl&ce.' 

föterter nuftntt 

In the following soliloquy the dactylic measure prevails, 
intermingled with trochees. 

1. 538. 2)u l^ajl SBolfen, &c. This passage refers to Iphigenia's 
miraculous escape at Aulis. See General Introduction, p. xiv. 

1. 540, &c. It has been remarked, that this passage is con- 
trary to the spirit of antiquity, which assumed that even the 
gods were powerless against fate. I think, however, that the 
word ®t\6)\d is here not synonymous with ©d^ictfal, i. e. in- 
exorable fate in general, but is rather used in the signification 
of * a Single occurrence befalling a man * ; * a Single fortunate or 
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unfortunate event.' The rendering of bem — Slrmen would, 
therefore, be ' out of the grasp of merciless misfortune.' This 
explanation seems the more plausible, as Iphigenia was not 
to be sacrificed by any decree of fate, but only by the 
command of Diana, who, being appeased by the * appearance ' 
of punishment (1. 442), saved her herseif. 

The words ä)u 1^^ SSolfen (1. 538) also refer to 1. 540; 
i, e. thou hast clouds . . . to cover the innocently pursued and 
to carry them on the winds. 

1. 544. Diana was, to a certain extent, the female counter- 
part of Apollo, and thus also a goddess of prophecy. 

1. 546. Diana being the goddess of the moon, Iphigenia 
compares her glance which rests protectingly over her 
worshippers, to the light which rests and holds its sway 
over the earth. 

1. 549. The verb enthalten is here employed in the obsolete 
signification of * to keep from,* in which sense it is now used 
reflectively only. 

1. 551, &c. These lines express the remorse which haunts 
anyone who has shed human blood, although he may not have 
done so of his own accord ; for * the form of the slain, even 
when murdered by chance, is sure to lie in wait for the evil 
hours of the murderer and terrify him.' 

!• 554» 2)enn, &c. i. e. that remorse is so powerful, because 
the immortals love the widely scattered, kindly human race. 

The expression bcr — @efd^ic(!^tcr may be traced to Homeric 
usages. Cp. for Weitverbreitet, TroXvo-Trfp^f, II. ii. 804 ; Od. xi. 
365, and for bet QÄenfc^en . . . ©efd^lec^ter, y€vos dv8p&u, II. 
xii. 23. 

1^' 557-^0. The gods readily grant to man this fleeting life, 
and willingly allow him the delight to enjoy with them the 
cheerful aspect of their own ete'rnal heavens. 

Mark the antithesis between Unjlerbü^en (1. 554) and @terb* 
lid^en (1. 557). 

P. V. ii. has : JDenn fie [\)it UttflerWi(!^en] ^aben il^r ÜÄenfd^en« 
gefd^Ied^t lieb, fie tooKen if)m fein furjeö geben jeme ftijlen, unb 
flönnen i^m ouf eine SBeile ben SWitgenuf beö etoigleuc^tenben ^inu 
welö. 

Euripides makes the Dioscuri say (El. 1. 1329) : 
€vi yap KafjLoi Tois t ovpavidcus 
oiKTOi dinjTOiV TToXvpöxdav, 
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erfi^r Sluftritt 

Orestes and Pylades are the twQ strangers to whom the 
king alluded (1. 532, &c.), and it must be assumed, that they 
had been brought to the temple by bis command. 

1. 561, &c. Orestes believes the growing calmness of hissoul 
to be a presentiment of death. Xxttm Stands here for betreten. 

1. 563. Goethe has here appended the German accusative 
termination to the abbreviated form u4polL The same has 
been done further on with other proper names. 

1. 564. By Oiati^egeijler are here meant the ' Furies ' or 

* Erinyes * who began to pursue Orestes immediately after the 
murder of his mother. Cp. Aesch. Ghoeph. 383, &c. and Eur, 
Or. 400, &c. See also Gen, Introd, p. xv. 

1. 566. Diana was the twin-sister of Apollo. 

1. 567. J&offnungdreic^ is both a more expressive and more 
poetical term than l^ofnungöwoK. 

1. 568. The attribute ©ettig is here synonymous with 
BefHmmt, unjtoeifell^aft, &c. i. e. * sure/ * clear ' ; ' indubitable.' — 
@öttertt)orte=0öttli(6e SGBorte. 

1. 571. Düntzer and Strehlke refer the expression ©ötter^anb, 

* divine band,' to Apollo, who urged on Orestes to matricide ; 
whilst Weber seems inclined to Interpret the term as referring 
to the *gods* in general, who deprived him of all enjoy- 
ment of life. I fully agree with the latter Interpretation, 
since the punishment was not directly inflicted on Orestes by 
Apollo himself, but by the avenging deities or furies, * who 
compressed his heart and deadened his sense.' 

The rendering of ©ötter^anb by the Homeric expression 
Kparaia Moipa, in the Greek translation, coincides with this 
view. 

!• 573- To be deprived of the enjoyment of the light of the 
sun is frequently used by Greek poets for * to die.' Cp. Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 1250, &c. and ibid. 1281, &c. 

1. 574, &c. Atreus and his house were cursed by the gods 
after he had killed the sons of his brother Thyestes. Orestes 
thinks, therefore, that from Atreus dates the fatal doom of 
his descendants, * never to obtain a glorious end in battle.* 

Cp. Eur. ELL 1175, &c.; 

OVK tcTTlV OvbeXs 01K09 d6\uOT€pOS 

tS>p TayraXfiü)!/ ov8* €(f>v ttot €Ky6poi>v, 
L 576. It has been observed that, Atreus alone having been 
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murdered — by Aegisthus — ^the term Sll^nett must not be 
taken literally ; but as Orestes wished only to express, that 
some of bis ancestors had perisbed by a violent death, i. e. 
* that they had sufFered like victims — a miserable death,' he 
may also have included Tantalus, who is represented as having 
been hurled down from Mount Sipylus by Zeus. 

1. 579, &c. Goethe foUows the usual version (not adopted by 
Homer. Cp. IL xi. 389, &c.), according to which Agamemnon 
was killed by Clytemnestra in his bath, consequently in a 
secluded part of the house. Hence the expression Site — 
SSinfcl, * than in a wretched nook,' or * obscure recess.* 

The clause too — jlcKt, refers here, in general terms, to the 
snare laid for Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and his near 
relative Aegisthus. 

1. 581. <Bo lange, i.e. until he dies as a sacrifice on the 
altar. 

The Furies, or Erinyes, are described by Homer as dwel- 
ling in the gloomy space beneath the earth, called Erebus 
fEpfßos), and by Aeschylus as inhabiting the deep darkness of 
/ ^ ^ Tartarus. The term Unterirbifd^e, denoting *those dwelling 
unaerneath the earth,' is, therefore, a very appropriate 
euphemistic expression ; for the Greeks dreaded to call the 
Erinyes by their real name. When Orestes, after having 
killed his mother, declared (Eur. Or. 1. 408, &c.), in allusion 
to the Furies, that he thought he saw * three black maidens,* 
Menelaus answers : * I know them, but I am not willing to 
mention their names ' (old* &s €\€^aSf ovofido'ai d* ov ßovXo/xai), 
and Orestes rejoins, * Indeed they are terrible ; you rightly 
dread to name them' (aefivai ydp' cimaidt-ura ö aTrorpenei 
Xrycti/). 

1. 582, &c. The parricidal blood never dries up; trickling 
down from the murderer, it shows the traces of his Steps. He 
is relentlessly pursued by the Furies, who * dog-like hunt him 
by the scent of his blood* (nac^ t>em 93lut . . . fpürenb l^e^t). — 
The P. V. had : xt)x Unterirbifd^cn, bie i^^r ttad^ bem ^hxit, ba« »on 
meinen ittitten tvduft, toie lofigelaffene J&unbe fpürenb l^e|t. The 
personal pron. i^x is repeated in 1. 582, because the rel. pron. 
bie refers to the second person. 

The description of the pursuit of the Furies is chiefly based 
on that given by Aeschylus. After Orestes had fled at the 
advice of Apollo to Athens, to seek protection in the temple 
of Pallas from the pursuit of the Furies, the latter appear and 
exclaim (Aesch. Eumen. 235, &c.): 

€i€P' T(JÖ* iarl rävBpos €K(f)av€9 reKfiap, 
enov de firjvvTrjpos axftßeyKrov <f)padais, 
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Terpav^ario'fievov yhp as kvcov V€ßp6Vf 
TTpos alfia KOI o-ToXay/xÄi/ €Kpa<rT€vop^v, 
* Lo ! here are clearest traces of the man : 
FoUow thou up that dumb informer's^ hints; 
For as the hound pursues a wounded fawn, 
So by the red blood*s oozing göre track we.' 

(Prof. E. H. Plumptre.) 
Cp. also Aesch. Choeph. 103 ; 983, &c. 
1. 586, &c. The Eumenides were represented, as stated 
above, as dwelling in darkness in the lower world. P. V. i. 
has : i)u grüne (Srbe ijl fein Xummet^jla^ für Sar\)en be« ©rebuö. 

©of( — fein, 'should not be an arena for hideous spectres.' 
The Word 8ar»c, which denotes in German, as larva in Latin, 
* a terrifying phantom,' is used in the plural for * furies.' 

The saying 2)er — fein, forms in German a familiär Quota- 
tion. 
1. 590. Cp. 1. 112 and note. 

1. 591, &c. Pylades is *his guiltless partner,* because in 
. assisting Orestes to carry out the command of Apollo, he 
. \^Vf?LS not guilty of any parricide, but helped to avenge his 
ly^ kinsman Agamemnon. Orestes himself was banished from 
\ Mycenae, and Pylades voluntarily shared his * banishment.' 
l The Greeks considered it a great misfortune to be obliged 
to leave their native country. Thus Euripides makes Orestes 
exclaim, ' that there is no greater cause for sighing than to 
leave the boundaries of one's fatherland.' (El. 1 3 14) : 
Kai TiVcr aXXat aTovaxal p.€i(ovs 
5 yrjs Trarpias opov fVXetVcii'; 
1. 598. binnen has here the signification of *to purpose,' 
' to plan ' ; and in 1. 601 that of * to study ; ' * to consider.' 

It is probable, that the figure of Speech, ' to wind a way up 
to light through the entangled paths,' is borrowed from the 
legend of Theseus, who did *wind up his way' from the 
labyrinth by means of the clue of thread, given to him by 
Ariadne. 

1. 601. JDenfen is not unfrequently used, in higher diction, 
with the accusative case, without any preposition. 
J&or^e, here * list.' 

1. 605, &c. Before the victim, human being or animal, was 
killed, it was * consecrated * by cutting off from its forehead 
a bunch of hair, and then throwing it into the fire. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia say — in mitigation of her cruel 
Office — that she only *consecrates the victims, and others 

' This refers to the scent of blood, perceptible to the Furies only. 
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carry out the horrible immolation in the sanctuary of the 
temple.' (Gp. Iph. Taur. 1. 40, &c.) : 

Kardpxofxai fiev, (r^ayia S* oKKoitriv fieXet 

äppTjT ^a-üDOfv rSavh* oPaKTopwv Oeäs. 

I. 609. Unmutig is here synonymous with SWif mutl^, ' despon- 
dency.' The pres. part. jtüeifclnb has in this place a causal 
signification, i.e. *by your doubting' (the promise of Apollo). 

II. 610-12. Euripides (Iph. Taur. 1. 79, &c.) puts the men- 
tion of the promise of Apollo into the mouth of Orestes. 
@ei Stands here in the sing., because %xi>% ^ülfe, and (Rücffe^c 
form one general notion. See Gen. Introd. p. xv. 

1. 615, &c. Instead of being surrounded by that cheerful- 
ness, which is the usual.accessory of childhood, a gloomy veil 
was cast round the tender infant head of Orestes, through 
the ill-treatment of his mother Glytemnestra. Thus (fo) he 
grew up, and becoming the image of his father, his mute look 
was a silent reproof to her and her paramour. 

1. 620. The adv. of manner fliU is here placed before the 
subject for rhythmical reasons. 

1. 621. It is not impossible, that Goethe wished to desig- 
nate by the expression tiefe ^al(e, Electra's sojourn in the 
large apartments used by the Grecian women for working 
in wool, &c. These rooms formed part of the *women*s 
apartments' (yvi/ai^cöi/tTiff), in which also the male.children 
stayed as long as they required female attendance. 

1. 622, &c. S3eKojnmen is here synonymous with mit fc^toercm 
bergen. Gp. for Xlnt> jlarrte, &c., 1. 958, n. 

1. 628. From the subsequent admonition of Pylades it 
would appear, that Orestes alludes here to the day, when he 
committed matricide; for he teils him, using a somewhat 
modern turn of speech,*that he should let the "infernal spirits" ' 
— by which he means the " furies *' — * in their nightly converse 
speak ofthat hour.' (1. 629, &c.) Gp. 1. 1154, n. 

1. 631. ^etbenlouf is a poetical expression for ßaufBal^n cine3 
J^elben, i. e. * heroic career.' 

1. 632, &c. The Service of the gods consists in the bene- 
ficial work, carried out by good men in this world. 

1. 634, &c. @ie Ijaben, &c. namely, at the time when 
Agamemnon was killed. In using the term Drfuö, instead 
of J&abed, for the *nether world,* Goethe gives here the 
preference — as he has generally done in this drama — ^to the 
Roman mythological appellations, as being more familiär 
to Germans. 

1. 637. ©einen (Saum, &c. i.e. ben @aum feine« ®ett)anbeö, 
* the border of his robe.' 
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L 639. The Omission of the augment ge, as in the present 
instance, ttjorbcn for gctootben, is allowed in poetry only. 

1. 640, &c. The friendship between Orestes and Pylades has 
become proverbial. Euripides makes the latter say to his 
firiend * What is life (to me) without thy companionship ? ' 
T« 8e Crjv arfs iraipias artp ; (Or. 1. 1072.) 

1. 643, &c. These lines refer to the time when Orestes had 
found a refuge at the house of Strophius, the father of 
Pylades. See Gen, Introd, p. xiv. 

I. 646. The expression 2)ie — 93lü%, ' the half-nipped young 
blossem/ is here used to denote the neglected State of Orestes 
in his childhood, 

II. 648-53. The following lines characterize, by a most 
poetical simile, the individual dispositions of the two friends. 
Orestes, in his dejected mood, compares himself to * a sombre 
flower, about which Pylades hovered like an airy, brilliant 
butterfly, with daily renewed vivacity.' Pylades thus *play- 
fuUy transmitted his cheerfulness into his friend*s souI, so 
that, forgetting his misfortune, he lived on, carried away by 
youth's fantastic dreams.' 

I. 655. @ag*, &c., namely, Pylades should say, that his own 
woes began. P. V. i. has : !Kit beiuct Siebe ju mit begann bein (Slenb. 

II. 656-61. Orestes believes that, carrying like a plague- 
stricken fugitive the germ of latent pain and of death within 
himself, he infects all those with whom he comes in contact, 
so that even blooming faces soon show the languid traits of a 
slow death. Sßerratl^en in 1. 661 is used in the sense of geigen. 

1. 665, &c. @inb bie, &c., i.e. the pinions on which man soars 
to great deeds. Sittifl is the poetical term for glügel. 

1. 667, &c. SÖiffen is here used in the sense of fi(]^ erinnern. 
JJlad^ would in prose be placed before rannten. Cp. 1. 455, n. 

1.670. Säruft is sometimes used, like ^erj, for *courage* 
(cp. 1. 1894), and 5öwft for 'physical strength.' 

The Prose Versions have the plural : unfern Sl^n^^erm, which 
was subsequently changed by the author into the more poeti- 
cal form of the Singular, viz. bem l^ol^en Sll^n^ertn; either to 
denote the 'ancestors' coUectively, or the poet wished to 
allude in particular to Atreus, who was the common ancestor 
of both Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 671. @o, &c., namely, they hoped *to pursue in the same 
manner the track of the monster and the robber.' 

1. 677. JDa fu^r,&c., i.e. oneofthem would thenseize his sword. 

1. 678, &c. Future heroic deeds numerously crowded before 
their mind's eye, as the countless stars appeared to them in 
succession during the evening dusk. 
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P. V. i. had : Unb uttfrc fünflge X^aUn ßingen, tote bic ^itmt 
uujd()lig über uufetn J5äiH)tern auf. 
1. 681. 2)nnöt is here used for brdngt, say, ' feels impelled.' 
1. 684. Actions generally become magnified after the songs 
of the poets (3)er SWunb bet 2)i(3^ter) have rolled them on 
increasingly (üerme^renb n)dtjt) ; i.e. have glorified and trans- 
mitted them to posterity. 

I. 687. ©d^lürft, * drinks in.' 

II. 690-96. In wishing to imitate the deeds of our ancestors, 
as they stand before us in their completeness and grandeur, we 
pursue an ideal, which always flies before us. We take no 
heed of the path which we tread, and scarcely perceive the 
traces which show the earthly career of our forefathers. 
Thus we always chase after their phantoms which, being 
removed from us by the distance of time, crown the mountain- 

}heights, resting godlike on golden clouds. 
11. 697-700, Pylades asserts that he does not esteem the 
man who only strives after the approbation of the world, who 
r does everything from vanity ^. Nevertheless, Orestes should 
be thankful to the gods, who had wrought such great deeds 
through him while yet a youth. We must assume, that Py- 
lades refers t o the fact, that Orestes had been chosen by 
Apollo to be the avenger ot ni^i^ther. 

P. V. i. has : 3d^ ^alte xiiä^t^ üon bem, bet t»on ftd^ beult, tote bo« 
SBolf i^n ettoa ^jreifen bürfte, allein bu barfjl ben @6ttem tei^lic^ 
ban!en, für bag, toaö jte burd^ bid^, ben Süngling, fd^on getl^an. 
1. 701. Render here fro^e by * happy,* and Bef tigeren by * grant.* 
1. 706. The contrasting expressions erjle and te^te are placed 
in German side by side, in order to express *a very high 
degree.* Here both may be rendered by * the high est.* 

• Orestes speaks here in the spirit of the * heroic age,' when 
similar achievements constituted the highest bliss of man. 

1. 708. 2)od^ has here the signification of * after all ; ' * for all 
that,* i.e. * who after all was revered by me.* — Cp. the Latin 

* tamen,* and the Greek ofuos, which latter expression is used 
in the present instance for bod^ in the Greek translation. 

1. 710. JDurd^ il^ren 3Binf, &c. The Gods ruined him by * their 
hint ' at Delphi to avenge his father*s death, 

1. 711. The impers. phrase eg auf ettoo^ öcrid^tet ^oBendenotes 
' to have a design against anything ; * * to be bent upon the 
ruin of anything,* Cp. 11. 326, 574 notes. 

* Lines 697 and 698 seem to have been generally misunderstood ; 
probably on account of the rather unusual expression : benft, in the 
sense of ber nur barauf benft, i. e. 'who only thinks* (how^. 
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1. 7 1 4, &c. Render SSdter by * ancestors ; ' nimmt fld^ . . l^iniveg by 
* eams ;' and Qe tibi by * transcends.* The import of this speech 
does not agree with the doctrine adopted by the Greek tragedians. 

1. 719. Cp. 11. 563-568, and see General Introduction, p. xiv. 

1.721. (Srtoarten is here used in the sense of warten. Cp. 1. 
1553 ; and note to 1. 492 in my edition of Schiller's Wilhelm Teil 
(Clarendon Press Series). 

722. Goethe represents the oracle at Delphi, as having 
tised the ambiguous expression * to take away the sister from 
Tauris '; which the two friends interpreted as referring to the 
Image of Diana. Cp. 11. 1928, &c., 2107, &c., and notes. 

1. 724. Pylades wishes to point out the contrast between 
the cruel and barbarian Taurians, and the more humane 
Greeks. Cp. 1. 734, &c. 

1. 729. ©eru^iö is sometimes used in higher diction for m^ig. 

1. 731. The expression ba« fd^on ©ef^cl^ne Stands here for t>a^ 
Sßergangcne. 

!• 733« Pylades presumes that the execution of the great 
work, with which they have been commissioned, may have 
been decided upon long ago in the counsels of the gods. 

1. 738, &c. In consequence of their having been captured, 
the two friends have already, strangely enough, arrived *by 
mere compulsion ' at the very gate of the temple. 

1. 742, &c. Man*s prudence is only then of some avail, if 
heedfuUy it listens to the will of * those above,* i.e. if it is guided 
by the hints Coming from the^o<^j. Cp. for Sencr 1. 2035, ». 

11.744-48. The Oracles used to impose upon heroes, who 
were guilty of some great crime, dangerous, or ' momentous 
deeds,* for the achievement of which they were subse- 
quently honoured by the world. It may be that the poet 
alludes here specially, as in some other passages further on, 
to Hercules. Cp. 1. 632, &c. 

W. 751-55« Cp. 1. 582, &c., and note, 

1. 759. ©ebarf' g, * when . . . will be required.' Cp. 1. 1789, n. 

1.761. Ueberlcgtcr, * considerate ;* *mature.* 

1. 762. The character of Pylades, as depicted by Goethe, 
bears in general some resemblance to that of Ulysses, or Odys- 
seus, the valiant hero, who was * inexhaustible in cunning.' (Cp. 
Critical Introd,) Euripides seems to have conceived the 
character of Pylades somewhat in the same light, when in 
describing the two friends he makes a Phrygian slave say : — 
6 be trais 2rpo<^tov, KaKOjjLrjTas, 
oios *Obv<r(r€vSf o-iy^ dAtor, 
TTio-r^ff de <^tXo(ff, Bpaavs eis clKkclv^ 
$vv€t6s iroikefioVf <l)6vi6s re dpdK<av, Or. 1. 1403. 
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1. 763. Everyone must select some hero whom he takes as 
a model in his pursuit of immortal glory. The simile of * toil- 
ing up to Olympus* was evidently suggested by the heroic 
career of Hercules. 

1. 771. The expression auötodfen, *to drawout' (cp. the Lat. 
*elicere'), is very characteristic of the cunning of Pylades. 

1. 776, &c. In their guesses about the mysterious priest ess, 
the people naturally came to the conclusion that she must 
have fled from peril. Populär rumour placed then her origin in 
the land of the Amazons, who are said to have settled near 
the Thermodon, a river of Pontus Euxinus, consequently in 
comparative proximity to Tauris. 

1. 779, &c. The wrath of the king against the two strangers, 
and his determination to have them sacrificed, must already 
have been known to the latter. Orestes believes, therefore, 
that the bright sway of the priestess must have vanished before 
the curse which Covers him like all-pervading night ; and that 
the pious thirst for blood will unchain the old custom which, 
as Pylades had said, was restrained by the priestess. 

1. 790. UnfcnntUc(>, * unrecognizable,* i.e. quite transformed. 

1. 791. <Stct auf @inem @inn bUibin, *to adhere steadily (or 
" firmly ") to the same opinion.* 

1. 792. 2)en fte öcfa§t. The auxiliary verbs of tense l^aBenand 
fein may be omitted in dependent clauses, beginning with a 
conjunction or a relative pronoun. 

Smikx Sluftritt. 

Iphigenia unbinds the chains of Pylades, because the Greeks 
used to consider it as a favourable omen, when the intended 
victims allowed themselves to be led to the altar without any 
physical constraint. In the Greek play, Iphigenia bids the 
attendants of Orestes and Pylades *to loose the hands of the 
strangers, for, being consecrated, they should no longer be 
fettered.' 

fiebere rS>v $€va¥ 'xipas, 
&s StfT€S Ipoi fjLrjK€r Sxri decr/iitoc. 

(Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 468, &c.) 

1. 805. It is probable that in his first surprise at meeting a 
Greek in Iphigenia, Pylades actually thought of the land of 
his birth, in speaking of the *azure mountains of his native 
port,* Phocis being a mountainous country, and bounded 
on the south by the Corinthian gulf. 

1. 810. 2)ein, the original genitive of bu, is still employed in 
higher diction, instead of the now commonly used enlarged 
form teinet. 
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1. 818. SGBe^ unfcüg, &c., *what adverse fate.* 

1. 821. I^ajienbet, here * oppressive.* 

IL 824-43. The fictitious story here told by Pylades has 
several features in common with some of the fabulous tales, 
related by bis prototype Ulysses. (Cp. Od. xiii. 256, &c., xix. 
172, &c.) Like the latter, he transfers the invented occurrence 
to Crete, the ' land of seafaring adventurers and liars/ and as 
with the latter there is a basis, or at least a sprinkling of truth, 
in his account, such as the pursuit of Orestes by the furies, 
and the promise of Apollo that help would be granted to him 
in the temple of Diana. 

1. 824. Goethe sometimes deviated from the rule, not to de- 
cline proper names of persons, when preceded by the def. art. 
P. V. I. had 2lt)rafluö ©o^ne. The names here mentioned occur 
in Grecian history,but there was no Cretan king called Adrastus. 

1. 827. Btoifd^en und, &c. * between us grew up a rough and 
savage youth.* S^renncn, here * to disturb.* 

1.831. The expression beö aSater« Ärafl for 'our mighty 
father' is Homeric. Cp. ßin 'UpaKXrjeig, IL iL 658, 666 ; and 
the similar use ofts, ibid. xxiii. 720. 

Cp. also the expression : 2)te tafele ^raft bet teid^t l^ingiel^enben 
spferbe, in Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea, Fünfter Gesang, 
Zeile 141. 

1. 832. 58eutcrei^=tnit teid^et S3cute. — jurucfe, for metrical 
reasons instead of gurücf . 

1. 844. The great interest which Iphigenia takes, as a Greek, 
and as the daughter of Agamemnon, in the destruction of 
Troy, is here emphatically shown by her impassioned appeal 
to Pylades whom, though a stranger to her, she calls X|eurer 
SWann, Le. *beloved man.' 

1. 845. It is hardly^possible to render with adequate force 
and brevity the terse assertion : ed liegt, i.e. * it lies in ruins.* 
On the whole it is best rendered by W. Taylor, who has, 
however, spun out the preceding line into two, viz. 

Ipbig. And is the fall of Troy accomplished ? 

Dearest of men, repeat, repeat that word. 

PyL It is. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia inquire of Orestes the fate of 
Troy, but the whole passage is without any dramatic force. 
(Cp. Iph. Taur. 1. 517, &c.) 

1. 849, &c. Pylades evidently wishes that Iphigenia should 
not speak to Orestes about his guilt, from fear that the latter 
would betray himself. 

1. 862. It was usual with the Greeks to call the natives of 
other countries * Barbarians,* which first meant only *non- 

K 
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Greek,' and later on, also ' rüde ' ; ' uncivilized.' The designation 
of *Barbarians' was given to the Trojans by Euripides and 
other Greek dramatists. 

1. 863. Pylades first mentions the name of Achilles, who 
was the bravest of all the Greeks. He was buried by his 
rountrymen, together with his faithful friend Patroclus, before 
Troy. (Gp. Od. xxiv. 36-94.) Goethe chose for the latter hero 
the epithet fd^ön, *beauteous/ as nearly all other attributes 
would, in German at least, here sound commonplace. Besides, 
in describing the apparition of Patroclus to Achilles, Homer 
speaks of his * beautiful eyes * (II. xxiii. 66), and Dares Phrygius 
says of him that he was * beautiful in body,* pulcbro corpore, 
(Cp. De Excid. Troj. Hist. cap. xiii.) 

1. 864. Achilles was not only the bravest, but also the 
handsomest of the Greeks. The designation ©öttcrbitber, 
* divine forms,* which can be traced to a similar usage in Greek, 
is therefore very appropriate with reference to the two heroes. 

1. 865. Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Clymene, was, 
according to some traditions, killed by Paris, and according 
to others, through the envy or revenge of his own countrymen- 
The tragic poets celebrate him, not only as a hero, but also 
as a poet and a sage. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon, king of Salamis, was considered 
as the greatest hero among the Greeks, next to Achilles. He 
is Said to have died by his own hands, in consequence of his 
being foiled in the contest with Ulysses about the arms of 
Achilles. (Od. xi. 541, &c.) 

The Word @ol^n must be supplied after Sljar Xetamon'ö, which 
expression is an Imitation of his designation in Greek, 

1. 866. The term Xag Stands here for ^xö^ft, (Sonne, i.e. ba« 
fii^t bcö SSaterlanbc^ ; bic l^eimifci^c @onne^ Cp. the expression 
vSa-Ti^ov rjf^py which has also been adopted by the translator 
into Greek. 

1. 869. The expression lieber J&erj may be used in German, 
as in Greek poetry, when persons address themselves in 
soliloquies. In English the epithet UcBeö may be replaced by 
the possessive pronoun * my.* Cp. l. 923, note. 

1. 870, &c. Odysseus, when tossed by a fearful storm on the 
sea, exclaims, * that thrice, four times happy are the Greeks who 
perished in the vast fields of Troy * : 

Tpi(rfJLdKap€s AauaoX Kai rerpaKiSy ot t6t okovro 
Tpoifi iv €vp€ir]. Od. V. 306, &C. 

The same idea has been expressed by other poets. 

1. 872. In speaking of 'wild terrors,* Pylades alludes to 
the fate of Ulysses, his companions, and some other Greek 
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heroes. The 'sad end* refers, of course, to the death of 
Agamemnon. 

1. 874. geinbU(3^ auföebrad^ter, *in hostile anger.* For the term 
®oti cp. 1. 330, n. 

1, 878. The expression SÄijcenenö J&a((en, Stands here for * the 
whole town of Mycenae.' Similarly Schiller says : greubc Voax in 
5iroia^ ^alUn. Cp. 1. 19, n. 

That the Citizens of Mycenae lamented the death of Aga- 
memnon may be seen from the reproaches which the Chorus 
addresses to Clytemnestra in the * Agamemnon * of Aeschylus. 

1. 880. See General Introduction, p. xiv. 

1. 883. Düntzer adopts the reading ^önigd J&auÄ, as in 1. 919. 

1. 884, &c. Pylades perceives, by Iphigenia's agitated State, 
that she strives in vain to suppress the emotion of her heart at 
the tidings which are the more terrible because unexpected. 
Note that the express. unerwartet is used in German adverbially. 

1, 886, &c. S^aibarti^ is here used for atö S^ad^barin. P. V. ii. 
had : 95ieUe^t Bift bu bie Xo^ter eineö ©ajlfreunbö über 9la^bar3 ? 

1. 888. {Rechne mir«, &c., *do not bear me any ill will.* 

Cp. the saying of Sophocles (Ant. 1. 277) : 

(TTcpyct yap ovdeis ayyeXov KUKav inap 
(For no one loves the messenger df evil tidings). 

1. 889. P. V. ii. had : bag x6) ber @rfte Bin, ber biefe ©rduet metbet. 

1. 891. In the accopnt of the death of Agamemnon, Goethe 
follows chiefly the version of Aeschylus. Cp. 1. 579, «. and Gen. 
Introd.y p. xiv. 

1. 892. The term rul^ig is here used to express the feeling of 
security of Agamemnon. 

1. 894, &c. The Statement that the * depraved woman threw 
upon his Shoulders, &c. a garment complicate with folds and 
artfully entangling itself* is based on Clytemnestra's own 
confession, as given by Aeschylus (Agam. 1. 1353, &c.):— • 
aireipop dfKJiißKTjaTpoVf wcTTrep IxOvtdv, 
nepLOTix^C^t ttXovtou eljjLaTos KaK6v, 
which lines Dean Milman has rendered by : — 
* As round the fish the inextricable net 
Closes, in his rieh garment's fatal wealtK 
I wrapt him.* 

Cp. also for Unb fünilti(3^, &c, Aesch. Choeph. 1. 485: 
ala-xp^s T€ ßov\€VTOL(riv iv Ka\vp.fia(Tiv, i.e. Agamemnon was 
caught in a garment treacherously contrived for his ruin. 

1. 897. Cp. for 9(le^, besides the above quotations, the State- 
ment which Euripides puts into the mouth of Electra, * that her 
father perished in the treacherous meshes of a net ' (oXofxci/oy 
doXlois ßp6xo>v cpfcfcnv, El. 154, &c.). 
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1. 898, &c. Goethe has here modified the version of Aeschy- 
lus, who describes Clytemnestra as carrying out the deed alone. 

1. 899. S3cv^>üUt, i.e. *with a covered fece.' Agamemnon 
did not die in the open field, like a hero, nor was he honoured 
with suitable funeral rites. The latter fact was, according to 
the notions of the Greeks, considered a great dishonour, and 
* Aeschylus has based on it a striking scene in his * Choephoroe,' 
1. 4?i, &c. 

1. 902. Aegisthus governed the country of Mycenae in the 
absence of Agamemnon, and after the death of the latter he 
* called his own both the queen and the kingdom.* 

1. 903. S3öfe fiujl, *evil passion.* 

1. 904. Unb einer, &c. = unb ein aiitB, tiefe« ©efö^t ber fRad^e. 

11. 906- 17. Cp. Gen, Introd,y p. xiii. etc. In this passage Goethe 
has adopted the mild interpretation which Aeschylus puts on 
the deed of Clytemnestra, in assuming that she was only 
actuated by a feeling of revenge. Cp. Agam. 11. 212 ; 217-38; 
1389 ; 1407, &c. Euripides seems to have foliowed the same 
poet by putting into the mouth of the Peasant the words *for as 
regards her husband's death, she had a pretence : * 

CS fiev yap avbpa (TKrjyjnv eix 6Xa>Xdra, El. 29. 
Sophocles, however, does not acknowledge any *extenuating 
circumstances.* (Cp. El. 5(54, &c.). 

1. 919. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 660, &c, 
tU iarlu fi veäviSy 
♦ ***♦♦ 

Kai t6v aOXiov 
*AyafX€fxvov' as ©Krcip', dvrjpayra T€ fie 
yvvaiKa naibds r*. 
(Who is this maiden ? . . . And how she pitied the unfortunate 
Agamemnon, and asked me about his wife and children.) 

1. 923. Cp. 1. 869, «.—The following note by the Greek 
translator of the present drama may be of some interest to 
classical scholars : * Nescio an consulto hie Goethius imitatus 
sit Euripidem, non ubique felicem Homeri (rX^öi, (jiiXrj Kpadirj) 
sectatorem. Cf. Med. 1242, 1244. Iph. T. 344: quae lepide 
irrisit Arist, Ach. 450, 480, 483, 485, 488.' 

©rittet 3lufjU9. 
©rfier Sluftritt 

l. 926, &c. Cp. 1. 801 and the first note to Sc. 2 of Act II. 
1. 928. 3)ie greiffeit, &c., namely, the freedom which the 
sanctuary grants to those who are brought there as captives. 
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1. 929. It is a well-known fact, that persons lying pröstrate 
with a severe illness frequently enjoy, when on the point of 
death, a last bright look of life, which may be considered as 
* death's herald.' Compare the lines : 

* How oft when men are on the point of death 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.* (Romeo and Juliet, v. 3.) 
1. 931. <Sagen is here used in the sense of *to acknow- 
ledge.' 

1. 933, &c. Goethe seems to have here adopted the version 
of Euripides, that the priestess merely * consecrated '" the 
victims by cutting oif a lock frora their hair. Cp. 1. 605, n. 
1. 939. Cp. 1. 161, «. 

I. 941, &c. The special Greek 'household gods* (örol ira- 
Tp^oi), as well as Hestia (the Roman Festa), the goddess of 
domestic life, used to be placed on a sacred hearth ; the latter 
in the hall, where all the members of the family, and even 
the meanest servants, assembled for the offerings before 
the meals. 

Streifen, * to touch in passing,* 

II. 945-48. The presence of the noble strangers recalled to 
Iphigenia the Image of those heroes whom she learnt to 
honpur in her parents' house ; and it was also this reminis- 
cence which, instinctively, comforted her * inmost heart * with 
beautiful hope. 

1. 956. Iphigenia alludes here, of course, to the fate of Aga- 
memnon, which she calls ' mute,' because it was not granted 
to him to die in open battle, but he met his. death in an 
' obscure comer.* Cp. 1. 899, n. 

1. 957. Goethe seems to disregard here — evidently for dra- 
matic reasons — ^the usual version, which represents Iphigenia 
as having already reached womanhood when she was brought 
to Aulis. Age is not recognized in poetical fiction. 

1. 958. Iphigenia here simply describes the feeling of awe 
and admiration she entertained on looking at the assembled 
heroes, but she does not describe the look itself. It is cer- 
tainly possible to remember whether we looked on a person 
with anger or affection, and the censure of M. Patin, with 
reference to this passsage : II y a lä un dementi formel a ce 
que dit quelque pari Ciceron que roeil qui voit tout, ne se voit pas 
lui-meme (foudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, ii. 138), is, in 
my opinion, quite groundless. 

1. 960, &c. Olympus was considered by the early poets 
as the Chief seat of the gods, amqng whom several demi- 
gods, such as Perseus, Hercules, Tbeseus, &c., were ad- 
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mitted; and it is to the latter that Iphigenia alludes, in 
speaking of the heroic forms of glorious bygone ages. 

3lion, or Slium is another name for %xo\a. 

1. 966. Feminine substantives were formerly also declined 
in the singular. Now the practice is retained in a few 
expressions only, but Goethe has, both in prose and poetry, 
several times used the obsolete genitive singular of the 
word grau, i. e. grauen. 

Slegifll^en« is the genitive of the abbreviated form Slegijl^. 

I. 967. Orestes, hesitating from a natural feeling to acknow- 
ledge the dreadful deed with a direct affirmative, does so \)y 
the in direct, but still emphatic affirmation : bu fagjl*«, * it is as 
thou sayest.* Xantafd is the gen. of the abbrev. form Xantat. 

II. 970-73, As ill weeds by shaking their dreary tops spread 
numerous seeds, thus the grandchildren of Tantalus (i.e. 
Atreus and Thyestes) have engendered to their children's 
children, murderers of their own race, for an endless re- 
ciprocation of frenzy, or * mutual rage.* ' 

P. V. ii. has : @o l^aben Xantalg dnUi bcn g(u^, gtei^ einem 
unöertil^bam Unfraut, mit öoUer J&anb gcfät, unb jebem if^rer J^nber 
toieber einen 9Äörber jur etwigen Söet^fettüutl^ erzeugt.* 

Aeschylus makes Clytemnestra express a similar sentiment, 
viz. that an evil genius possesses the family of the Atridae, 
and incites them to * mutual murder.' Cp. Agam. 11. 1451, 
1551, &c. 

1. 973, &c. Iphigenia asks Pylades to reveal to her that part 
of his *brother's* speech which the * darkness of terror,' i.e. 
the giddiness-overclouding her senses — had suddenly concealed 
from her. Gp. 1. 9 1 8, and the passage from the P. V. further on. 

1. 977. 2)0^ l^otbe JHnb. Euripides represents Orestes as 
having been brought as a child to Aulis by Glytemnestra with 
Iphigenia, and the latter brings him on the stage as a * silent 
petitioner* to her father not to sacrifice her (Iph. Aul. 1, 
124c, &c.); and in Iph. Taur. (1. 834, &c.) she says *that she 
had left him at home in the arms of his nurse.* 

©eftimmt be^ 9$ater« Oidt^er, &c. According to the notions of 
the ancients,itwasa duty to avenge the murderof one*s kindred. 
Orestes was, therefore, * destined * to be the avenger of his 
father, and this fact mitigates his guilt. P. V. ii. has: D fa^* 
mir an, toa« id^ »ertoirrt öon biefer 9^a(i^ri^t öer!)crt, »enn mir'« 
bein ©ruber anä) gefagt, tt>te ijl be« gro§en «Stamme« te^te ^flange, 
ben ÜÄorbgeflnnten ein auf!eimenber, gefäl^rliii^er ^ää)tt, tt>ie i^ Drejl 
bem @(^reden«tag entgangen ? 

1. 980. The iake Avernus (Ital. Lago Avemo) is situated 
about nine miles from Naples. On account of the noxious 
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mephitic vapours arising froiri it,, and the gloomy groves 
covering its banks, the Roman poets considered it as the 
entrance to the * nether-world* (Cp. Verg. Aen. vi. 1. 237), 
and the name was also used to designate the latter. The 
expression the * nets of Avernus * Stands, therefore, here for 
the * nets of death.' 

1. 982. ©otbne (Sonne, &c. It is hardly necessary to call the 
special attention of the appreciative reader to the present 
passage which contains an exquisite poetical sentiment. The 
expression of joy uttered by Iphigenia in the drama of Euri- 
pides (Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c.), appears feeble and almost 
commonplace by the side of it, 

1. 985. ©ajifreunbtid^ may here be rendered by the periphrasis 
' by ties of hospitality.* 

1. 988. Orestes implores Iphigenia *to rein in and control 
her feelings.' 

1. 989, &c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 11 21-22. 

t6 de ll€T €VTvxlas kukov- 
(T$ai Ovarols ßapvs atoDv, 

(But misfortune after happy days must heavily press 
on US.) 

1. 991. The verb toiflfcn in the sense of ' to know of anything,* 
may be used in poetry only, without the prep. üon. 
. 1. 996. Iphigenia considers her mother doomed, and as 
being past fear and hope. The P. V. had : 3)ic fei ben ©ottem 
üBerlaffen, J&offnung «nb %mä)t l^Uft bem SSerbved^er niä^t. 

The repetition of the conj. toeber instead of toeber • . . no6) is 
now not of frequent occurrence. 

1. 997. The expletive aud^ has here, approximately, the 
meaning of * and indeed.* — The expression Sanb ber Hoffnung 
Stands poetically for * human life ' ; * this world.* 

1. looi. Iphigenia's apprehensions are so manifold, that she 
feels as if uncertainty were flapping a thousand dark wings 
round her head, overwhelmed with anxiety. 

1. 1004. S3ote is here used in the sense of J&erotb. 

1. 1005. Orestes was anxious to hide his deed from the 
knowledge of men, hence his assertion that he would fain bury 
it * in the soundlessly hoUow, dark realm of night.' J^öl^lenrei^, 
lit. * cavem-reahn,* denotes figuratively * deep darkness.' 

1. 1007, &c. Construe : SWid^ gtoingt bein l^otber SÄunb iviber 
weinen SiKen, attein er barf, &c. 

l. 1009. In the following account of the deed of Orestes, 
Goethe has adopted, with a few deviations, the version of 
Sophocles, as given in his Electra. See Gen. Introd. p. xiv, 
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1. 10 10, Anaxibia, the second wife of Strophius and mother 
of Pylades, was the sister of Agamemnon. Cp. 1. 643, «. 

1. loii. (Sd^tod^^er, denoting primarily * father-in-law,' was 
subsequently also used for * brother-in-law.* It is derived 
from the same root as (Sc^toager. 

1. 10 14. The expression ben 2litge!ommnen seems here to be 
used in order to denote, that the friendship between the two 
youths sprang up as soon as Orestes had arrived. 

1; 10 17. Untterfel^cn is here used for imertoattet. — ^frcmb gcHetbet 
=aU Sretnbe geKcibct, i.e. * in disguise.' 

1. 1018. 21Ö btöd^ten jle, &c., i.e. they feigned that they had 
brought the sad tidings, &c. Cp. for the gen. Dreflenö 1. 966, n. 

1. 102 3. Goethe, Lessing, and other great German writers, 
not unfrequently add the termination -cn to proper names in 
the dat. as well as in the acc. case, as here ©tcitrcn. 

1. 1023. With Aeschylus it is Pylades who, when Orestes 
hesitates to kill his mother, urges him * to foUow the behests 
of Apollo.* Cp. Choeph. 1. 885, &c. 

I. 1025. 3n ^6), &c., say * (which) had been stifled.* 

The following incident is a free invention of the poet. 

II. 1037-29. Although the floor had been often washed, still 
there might be observed, where it was stained, faint traces of 
the shamelessly shed blood in pale ominous streaks. This 
passage is based on the belief that human blood, wantonly 
shed, cannot be obliterated. 

When Orestes retumed in order to avenge his father's 
death, Electra says: *and my father's black blood still pu- 
trefies in the house.' Eur. El. 1. 318 : 

alfia 8' ?Ti irarpbs Karh areyas 
fifkav (reoTjTTtv, 
Cp. also Choeph. 1. 63, &c. 

1. 1034. As Goethe passes over the existence of Chrysothe- 
mis, the third daughter of Agamemnon (Cp. note to I. 49), the 
Word ©efd^wiflcr must here be taken to denote Electra and 
Orestes, since the latter was threatened, like the former, by 
dangers from their 'mother who had become estranged to 
them.' — The ill-treatment of Electra by her mother Clytem- 
nestra has been described by the Greek tragic poets, who also 
mention that the queen feit no security as long as Orestes was 
alive. 

The coined expression jliefgett>orbcn has no exact equivalent in 
English, nor perhaps in any other language ; fticfgetrorbne SWuttct 
denotes * a mother who has been changed into a stepmother.' 

Cp. the late Latin * novercor.* 

1. 1036. The mention of a 'fatal family dagger* (@(^i<ffalö* 
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bo(^) is a classical reminiscence. The poet seems to assume 
that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with which ' 
Atreus and Thyestes had slain their half-brother Chrysippus, 
and with which subsequently Atreus had killed his own son 
and his nephews : (Cp. Gen, Introd. p. xii, etc.). Voltaire, in 
his tragedy * Oreste,* also speaks of a * fatal family dagger.* 

1. 1039, &c. The conception that the gods * happily spend 
their bright lives * (ben mnen Xag . . . fetig lebet) is Homeric. Cp. 
Od. vi. 1. 42, &c. 

The use of the word leben as a transitive verb is properly 
confined to higher diction only. The expression neu is here 
employed in the sense of * fresh' or * bright.* The P. V. had : 
auf . . . reinen SÖolfen. • 

1. 1044. An 'eternal fire' was properly kept up in the 
temple of Vesta only. 

1. 1045. Thepurity and calmness of the life which Iphigenia 
led at the temple of Diana, elevated her soul to the bright 
dwellings of the gods. 

1. 1053, &c. In the following passage Orestes describes the 
torments of his soul caused by remorse and repentance — ^which 
are the furies that ceaselessly haunt him — after the ghost of 
his mother * had risen from the reeking blood of the slain.* 

The brevity of 1. 1053 indicates the great emotion of the 
Speaker, who makes a pause after Der SWutter ®eijl (cp. 1. 1387, 
w.), and equally expressive is the evidently purposely chosen 
irregulär metre in 11. 1055, 1056. 

1. 1054. Aeschylus calls the furies the 'aged* daughters of 
night (NvKTÄs* xroXaial rraiÄcy. Eumen. 1. 69). Cp. 1. 581, n. 

1. 1061, &c. Orestes was troubled by doubt whether he had 
acted rightly, and that apprehension, together with his actual 
remorse, is represented by the poet as the natural com- 
panion of the furies. 

1. 1062, &c. When the furies, accompanied by * doubt' and 
* remorse,* leave their gloomy dens, a vapour rises before them 
from Acheron (a river in the *nether-world*); in its — i.e. the 
vapour's — circling clouds, the ever-present consciousness of the 
past roUs bewildering round the head of the guilty ; i.e. after a 
person has committed a crime, the consciousness of it haunts 
him unceasingly, and that consciousness is then followed by 
the tormenting ftiries. 

1. 1066, &c. According to Homer the furies remained quiet 
in the nether-world until some crime was committed; then 
only were they permitted to appear on the * beautiful soil of 

* Prof. Paley and others have adopted the reading of 7pcuai. 
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heaven-sown earth;* and exercising their privflege to punish 
or to destroy, they pursued the criminal. 

The earth is called gottbcfdt, because it is God who has 
endowed it with fertility, and in so far the expression may 
be a mythological allusion to Demeter, the goddess of the earth. 

The description of the furies and their pursuit of Orestes — 
both in the above passage and p. 55 — is chiefly based on that 
given by Aeschylus. In the * Choephoroe * (1. 1037) Orestes is 
represented as seeing, directly after the deed, gorgon-like 
women in black robes, and their hair entwined with serpents. 
He says that he distinctly sees his * mother's vengeful hounds ;* 
and the chonis endeavours to comfort him with the assurance 
that * his soul is bewildered on account of the fresh blood on 
his hands.' In the 'Eumenides' Orestes is represented as 
resting on the central-stone of the temple of Apollo and the 
furies asleep on chairs before him. Orestes leaves, and the 
ghost rising from the ground arouses the sleeping furies. 
Moaning and groaning the latter awake, and being urged on to 
resume their relentless pursuit, they do so with renewed vigour. 
Cp. also the grahd Choral hymn in the ' Eumenides/ 1. 3 1 1, &c. 

1. 1071. Gp. 11. 836-855. 

1. 1078, &c, A stranger ingenious and practised in deceit, 
may weave * a web of falsehood ' as a snare for a stranger, but 
Orestes entertains such a sympathetic admiration for Iphi- 
genia, and he is himself so unused to cunning and deceit, that 
he feels bound to reveal to her the truth. 

1. 108 1. Gp. 1. 1387, n. 

1. 1083. ©ciift . . . Xo\), * is stooping to the tomb, is seeking 
death.* (William Taylor.) 

1. 1087. Du f(3^cinfl, &c. Orestes is led to this conclusion 
by the tenour of Iphigenia*s first address to him. Cp. 1. 941, &c. 

1, 1089. Orestes wishes here simply to express, that he is 
ready to die the usual death of the victims in the land of the 
Taurians — ^which seems to have consisted in their being first 
slain in the temple and then hurled down a rock — and that his 
blood reeking down to the sea, may bring a curse upon the 
barbarians. 

When Orestes asks Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 635) ' What 
kind of grave shall be allotted to him, when he is dead* ? {Td<l}o£ 
Äc TToioff öe^cTai fi, orav 6dv(d ;), the priestess replies : ' A sacred 
fire inside (the temple), and a rocky chasm * {irvp Iphv Zvhov 
XdayM T €vp(07r6v Trerpas)* 

1. 1094. Some commentators are of opinion that Goethe 
refers here to the goddess 'Fortuna*; which would in so far 
be plausible, as that goddess is described by Pindar as the 
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daughter of Zcvs 2<oTrjpf i.e. Zeus the Deliverer, or Preserver. 
It may be, however, that the poet merely uses here a poetical 
figure of Speech, in designating ' the fulfilment of our wishes/ 
as the fairest daughter of Zeus; and this Interpretation 
seems to be the more correct, because he used in the P. V. 
the figurative expression : reicht bet ®nabe, ber fd^oitjlen Xod^itt 
3oüiö. 

1. 1096. Ungel^cuer has here the meaning of ' gigantic ' ; * vast.* 
• 1. iioo, &c. As a king is known by the profusion of his 
bounty, for to him must appear trifling what to the mass 
of men would be a treasure, so one knows the heavenly 
powers by their long-reserved and wisely prepared gifts. 

The expression Xaufcnben is here used in the sense of * mul- 
titude ; ' * common people.' 

1. 1106. Whilst the vast-extending realm of the future lies 
open before the glance of the gods, mortal beings cannot 
penetrate into the 'to-morrow'; since every evening — or as 
the author poetically expresses it, the *starry and misty veil of 
every evening* — closes before their eyes the prospect into 
the future. The P. V. had : Scbcg Slbenbg gcflimte J&ütte 
»etBircjt fie (i. e. bie Sufunft) unö ; and it is this reading which 
helps US to interpret the rather unusual expression : (Stents imb 
^iU^üiU. Cp. Goethe's saying : 3Ba« bir ba« (S(3^irffa( Bringt, 
Uf)xt bid^ ber Xag. 

1. II 12, &c. Man should wait patiently for the benefits of 
heaven, until they are ripe for him, and not, impatiently 
grasping at them, taste to his own ruin the immature fruit. 

1. 1115. The P. V. had : 3öa3 eö au^ fei, tagt mir biefe« ©IM 
nid^t tüte baö ©efpenjl eine« gef^iebnen ©eUebten, eitel öorubergel^en. It 
seems, therefore, probable, that the def. article used in the 
poetical version is employed by Goethe in the general 
signification of the indef. art., i.e. *of a departed friend*; 
which usage is not uncommon in German poetry^ It may 
also be, that the present passage was suggested to Goethe by 
the exclamation of Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 843, &c.), 
after she had recognised her brother; *unhoped for joy feil to 
my share, my friends ! but I fear, that he (Orestes) will soar 
out of my arms heavenwards ' : 

äroTTov rjbovhv cKaßop, & <^/Xae* 
beboiKa ö* €K Y€p©i/ ft6 fti) TTpbs aWcpa 
afiTrrdfxevos ^vy??. 

* According to Düntzer the above passage contains an allusion to the 
phantom apparition of Patroclus, in the dream of Achilles, as related by 
Homer, II. xxiii. 1. 60, &c. Cp. 1. 863, n. 
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1. II 24, &c. It is possible that the Mmmortal veil/ which 
the goddess Leucothea gaveto Odysseus (Od. v. 346, &c.) asa 
means of rescue in the storm, suggested these lines to Goethe ; 
or he simply took the veil of the maiden priestess as an 
emblem of perfect innocence; so that the meaning would 
be, that even if Iphigenia, the chaste and innocent priestess, 
would take Orestes under her special protection, she could not 
save him from the furies, whom the poet designates here by 
the epithet of Smmcrtüad^en, * the ever-wakeful.' 

I. II 27. The furies did not pursue Orestes into the temple 
itself. Cp. 1. 727, &c. 

1. II 29. Sophocles says of the Furies (El. 478, &c.) : 

fj^fi KOLi TToXuTTOVff KOI 7roXu;(€ip 

a deivois Kpvjrrofieva \6xpis 
Xfi^Konovs 'EpLvvs, 
* There shall come with many feet and many hands, the fury 
with bra%en feet, who is lurking in the horrible den.' 

1. 1131, &c. Aeschylus represents the furies as moaning, 
groaning, and bark'mg in their repose like a hound, ever 
mindful of the chase (Eum. 1. 126, &c.) ; but Goethe, who 
represents the Erinyes in a less ghastly, but more demoniac 
manner than the Greek tragedians, describes them as uttering 
a * horrid laughter.' Cp. 1. 1066, «. 

1. 1142, &c. The mind-obscuring bewilderment which has 
taken possession of Orestes, is here figuratively designated by 
the expressions * smoke and vapour * ; and in this hazy shroud- 
ing he only perceives the pale light of the river of death, 
which leads him down to Tartarus. 

The ancients assumed that the way to the nether-world 
led across a river. The earlier writers knew it under the name 
of Styx, the later under the name of Acheron. 

1. II 44. This line contains a poetical inversion. The P. V, 
had : ^ajl bu nur @inc (S^toejicr, bie (Slcftra l^eif t ? 

1. II 46. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 561, &c. 

I*. XeiTTCt ö* iv oiKois SKXov ^Ayap.€fiP<op y6vov] 

OP. XcXomev *H\€KTpav yc irapOeuov p.iav, 

I^. TL 8c, cr(j)ay€i(rTjs Bvyarpbs €(ttitis \6yos\ 

OP. ovbeis ye, 77X171/ Oavovaav ovx opav (t>dos, 
{Iph. Has Agamemnon left another child at home ? Or. He 
has left a maiden, Electra. Iph. What ? Is there any report 
of his daughter, who was sacrificed ? Or» Only this : that she 
died and does no more behold the sun.) 

1. II 48. Iphigenia's questions arouse in Orestes anew the 
sting of remorse ; so that the Erinyes * blowing away * with 
malicious joy the ashes of oblivion from his söul, will not 
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permit the last embers of the terrible fire which consumed 
the house of Tantalus — still burning in hi.mself-— to become 
quietly extinguished. Orestes apprehends, therefore, that the 
destructive * flame, purposely fanned and nourished by hellish 
sulphur, is for ever to torture bis souL' 

The present instance seems to be the only one in which 
"otxq^ümmm, * to get gradually extinct,* is used reflectively. 

1. 1149. The word ©mvjcn, is to be pronounced in German 
as two iambics, viz. firln-ten. 

1. II 54. Goethe uses the anachronism J&otte in this drama 
to denote Tartarus as a place of punishment after death. 
^oücnf(i^wcfel is more a biblical than a classical expression. 

1. II 56. (Rauc^tpcrf is a rather more poetical form than 
Stduc^ctwerf for * incense.* 

1. II 59. The verb tjemel^tnen *to listen' (to what another 
says) without a direct object, is used in poetry only. 

1. 1162, &c. Iphigenia asks Orestes whether all life has 
become stagnant in him ; whether a petrifying charm, as if 
from the head of the terrible Gorgon, creeps through his limbs. 

Goethe seems to follow the tradition adopted by Euripides 
who, like Homer, mentions one Gorgon only. The post- 
Homeric poets generally assumed three Gorgons, but Medusa, 
as the most terrible of them, was specially called * the Gorgo.' 

1. 1164, &c. Aeschylus represents the ghost of Clytemnestra 
as inciting the furies to pursue Orestes. Cp. note to 1. 1066. 

1. 1168. The words of Iphigenia harrow up the inmost 
depth of the heart of Orestes, and he actually believes that he 
hears the voice of the Eumenides ; hence his exclamation : 
They call ! They call !* Cp. 1. 1131, &c. 

1. 1172. Iphigenia interprets the great agitation of Orestes 
as a sign that he instinctively feels the presence of his sister. 

1. II 76. When Creüsa, daughter of Creon, king of Corintb, 
was married to Jason, Medea, who had been forsaken by the 
latter, sent her a bridal garment, which bumt her to death 
when she put it on, and spread the flames to the palace. 

3ünt>et üä). .. »on mit fort, * spreads,* or * proceeds from me.' 

1. 1178. Orestes considering himself as an *unworthy 
wretch * wishes to die * an ignominious death ' ahne — * locked 
up in himself' — like Hercules who retired to die in solitude 

^ The exclamation (Si ruft is referred by some to SWuttcrbtut This 
Interpretation seems to me, however, less plausible than the one given 
above. The expression eö ruft ; eö IjCLt gerufen* is frequently used in 
German, in a general way, for • there is/ or • there was the sound of a 
cry ' ; or * they cry,* &c. Cp. the Latin * clamatum est,' 
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on mount Oeta, when he found that he could not escape the 
excruciating agony caused by the * Nessus garment * which bis 
wife Deianira had sent him. 

1. 1184. The sudden change of the feelings of joy and 
sorrow is here compared to a * revolving wheel' The cause 
of the sudden revulsion of feelings in Iphigenia's heart, is 
explained by her in the foUowing lines : she shrinks back in 
awe from one who is a stranger, and still the voice of her 
heart calls her to her brother. 

1, 1188. S^den6 is the German gen. form of Lyaeus (Gr. 
Avaios, i.e. * deliverer from care *), the epithet of Bacchus or 
Dionysus. The priestesses of Dionysus distinguished them- 
selv^s in their worship by a boisterous frenzy, or an * unre- 
strained sacred fury.' UnBdnbig is here used adverbially. 

1. 1190. Iphigenia asks Orestes to loök at her and to judge 
from her aspect, how her heart opens to the joy of kissing the 
head of him, than whom the world can contain nothing dearer 
for her. 

1. II 97, &c. 2)ie eto'ge Cluette, &c. i. e. the fountain Castalia, 
which flowed down mount Pamassus between the two cliffs, 
called Nauplia and Hyamplia, and which was sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

The epithet golbcn is in poetical diction used for *beautiful * ; 
* splendid.' 

11. 1 199-1200. Not brighter is the Castalian spring flowing 
from mount Pamassus, than is the joy which, gushing from the 
heart of Iphigenia, flows and surrounds her with a sea of bliss. 

The adv. toie before grcube is to be translated by * than * ; it 
being used here after the comparative instead of aU, which 
usage is not uncommon with Goethe and other German writers. 
In the next line, however, tote is to be rendered by * like,* as 
it refers to gtcube in the preceding line. 

1. 1211. Pylades had been wandering about in order to 
discover the ways and means of carrying out his designs, and 
Orestes now implores Iphigenia *to advise him' (SÖBeiö i^n 
gure(ä^t), how to carry out their escape. 

1. 12 15. The apostrophe D nel^mt, &c. is, of course, ad- 
dressed to the gods. In the second poetical version, the line 
Stands thus : 

D ne^mt [ii^r ©otter, nc^mt] 

2)ctt Söai^tt if^m t)on bcm jlanen Sluge. 

1. 1219, &c. Unb rettete, &c., i.e. *and bringing me hither 
saved me * ; * and brought me hither in safety.' 

1. 1222. The senses of Orestes having been quite bewildered, 
Iphigenia recalls to him in a few words the actual State of things. 
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1. 1226, &c. Orestes expresses the wish that Electra too 
might at once perish with thenj, so that she might not preserve 
her life for a heavier doom and greater sufFerings. 

1. 1229, &c. In asserting that *fratricide was an old custom 
of their ancient house,* Orestes alludes to the murder of 
Ghrysippus by his half-brothers Atreus and Thyestes, to the 
attempt of the latter to kill his brother Atreus through the 
agency of Pleisthenes, and to the mortal enmity between those 
two brothers. 

L 1232. The phrase jtd^ ratzen laffen denotes * to take advice ' ; 

* to foUow advice/ 

1. 1233. The poet here expresses symbolically the love of 
life, by the love of the sight of the sun and the stars. 

When Iphigenia utters her lament (Gp. Eur. Iph. Aul. 
1. 1281) at her impending death, she exciaims: 
KovKert fxoi (fiSis, 
ovS' deXtov Tode (f>€yyos 
(This light and the beams of the sun are no more mine). Cp. 
also above, 1. 573, «. 

1. 1235, &c. As dragons engendered in a sulphurous pool 
fighting with their own kin devour each other, so the 
grim race of Tantalus perishes in mutual destruction. 

The rather high-flown simile of * hell-bom dragons which 
destroy each other/ is quite in accordance with the agitated 
State of the Speaker. Gp. 1. 1154, «. 

1.1240. SÄit fo((ä^ett S3(i(fen, &c., i.e. with such pitiable 
looks of impassioned appeal. Gompare the pathetic scene in 
the * Ghoephoroe/ where Glytemnestra appeals to her son not 
to murder her. 

1. 1245, &c. In the 'Eumenides* of Aeschylus the Mndig- 
nant shade * of Glytemnestra is represented as summoning the 
furies not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. Gp. 1. 1066, «. 

1. 1252. The expression @ta^Us figuratively used in German 
as * Steel ' in English, for any * sharp weapon.* 

The imper. öcrfcä^one tiic^t refers, like jerreißc, to the direct 
object biefen 53ufcn, i. e. öetf^one ni^t (fonbetn) jemif c, &c. 

1. 1254. Düntzer very properly remarks, that as in the 

* Oedipus Goloneus ' of Sophocles, the much-tried aged 
sufFerer must once more feel his horrible guilt in its whole 
extent, before he gains peace and atonement, so Goethe re- 
presents Orestes as sunk in the lowest depth of despair, before 
he can be freed from the furies and the torments of his remorse. 

1. 1258. Orestes recovering from his paroxysm, feels himself 
at once calmed and appeased ; and believing that he has drunk 
from the *stream of Lethe,* or forgetfulness, he asks for 
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another draught of cool refreshment,' so that the last * agony 
of life ' may be washed away from his heart. 

^ram^jf, lit. * spasm/ is in German also used figuratively for 
the * paralyzing of the mind.' 

1. 1 262. 5)ei* £luel(e, &c., *plunged into the source of forgetful- 
ness: * the latter expression refers, of course, to the river Lethe. 

1. 1264, &c. Orestes, in half-awakened consciousness, be- 
lieves himself to be in the nether-world, and implores the 
*shades* (I. 1263) to allow him, after being so much tossed 
about, to enjoy the comfort of rest amidst their own repose. 

The adv. gefällig does not refer to ©(Statten, but to Orestes 
himself, and is here used in the sense of bel^agli^. P.V. iii had : 
3n eurer ©tiKe labt gefäüigc Oiitjje ben umgctviebencn <So^tt ber ^rbe. 

1. 1266. ©etif^jel is used in poetical diction for glüjlern, 
* whispering.' 

1. 1267. Orestes alludes to the rustling noise caused in the 
gloomy twilight of the grove, by the moving tops of the trees. 
O^. 1. I, &c., n. 

1. 1269, &c., !Die ]^errtt(^ m\i cinanber . . . fi(^ freut, *who 
rejoice in glorious communion.* 

1. 1271. The following lines express the perfect harmony 
which reigns among his kindred dwelling in the realm of 
shades. Their forms appear godlike, and in their traits they 
resemble each other. 

1. 1274, &c. Cp. 11. 336-388, notes, and 1. 1022, «. 

1. 1281, &c. The following apostrophe to his ancestors, 
which Orestes utters in an exalted State of mind, is given 
by the poet in the more animated measure of the iambic 
Dimeter, or Quaternarius, with frequent employment of 
amphibrachic instead of iambic feet, in order to allow an ap- 
propriate pause in the middle of the lines, viz. 



1. 1289. JDcn i(^ nur (Sinmat, &c., viz. when Agamemnon re- 
turned from Troy ; since Orestes could have no recoUection 
of the time when his father proceeded on the Trojan expedition. 
1. 1296, &c. The greeting (®rug) of welcome was upon 
earth the * sure pass-word of murder * in the race of ancient 
Tantalus, and their joys begin only beyond the grave. 
The second— poetical — Version had : 

Sluf @rbeu toar in unfrem $aud 
!Der ©iafomm— J^ob. 
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and P. V. ii. ran : J&eigt i^n toififommett ! Sluf (5rbcn toar*ö in 
Kufcnn ^au6 ein ®rug jum Xob ! 

1. 1301. The *aged sire* is, of course, Tantalus, whom 
Orestes hoped to see among the departed shades of his 
kindred, who had atoned for all the wrongs committed by 
them, and who, reconciled with each other, enjoyed undis- 
turbed tranquillity. Cp. for the fate of Tantalus, 11. 3 r 0-32 5, 
fiotes, and Gen. Int. p. xi. 

I. 1307, &c. Since Tantalus does not appear to Orestes in 
his Vision, among the host of his departed kindred, he con- 
cludes that the all-powerful gods have *with brazen fetters 
firmly rivetted cruel tortures to his heroic breast,' i.e. that he 
is doomed to eternal punishment. 

2)rittcr Sluftritt 

II. 1310-1316. The Vision of Orestes still continues; and his 
address to Iphigenia and Pylades is in the same metre as the 
latter portion of his soliloquy. 

1. 13 12. 2)ie @inc, i.e. the only one of the race of Tantalus 
who was still missing in the nether-world. 

1. 1313. All sudden deaths were believed to be brought 
about by the arrows of Apollo, or Artemis. The former 
generally slew men, and the latter women. When Odysseus 
saw the shade of his mother — who had died in his absence — 
in Hades, he asked her. Was it a slow disease, or did Artemis, 
the archer, slay thee with the Visitation of her gentle shaft ? 
5 doXix^j vov<ros ; 5 "Apre/ntf lox^aipa 
ols dyapoLS ßeXeeaaip eTroi^ofievi] KaT€7Te(f)V€v; 

(Od. xi. 11. 172-73.) 

1. 13 14. The expression ormet S^euttb does not stand here 
in apposition to 3)i^, but is used as an exclamation. 

1. 13 15. The Prose Versions, and the first poetical version, 
had : ^ommt mit, f ommt mit gu $luto« X^ton, eö ^itmt ben ©djleit 
ben S93trt^ mit ©ruf ju eieren. In the last version Goethe has 
changed fommt into tomm', probably in order to avoid the fre- 
quent recurrence of the hard letter t in the same line ; thus 
sacrificing grammar to euphony. 

1. 13 17. Goethe has here and elsewhere adopted the version 
of later writers, who considered Apollo as god of the sun, and 
Diana as goddess of the moon. Cp. 1. 547, &c., notes. 

1. 1323. In accordance with a highly poetical notion, the 
paleness of the moon is here represented as expressive of her 
.constant longing for the eternal light of tbe sun. 
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1. 1325. The P.V. had: D tag meinen einigen, fpätgefunbenen 
(i. e. trüber) nid)t, &c. 

Far less poetical is the invocation of Iphigenia to Diana in 
Euripides (Iph. Taur. 1. 1398, &c.) : 

£ AtfTOVS KOpTJf 

(rSxrov fif , rrjv (rrjv Upiavy npos *EXXada 
CK ßapßdpov yrjSf Koi kKottois (Tvyyv<o6^ ifiais, 
<l>iK€ls 8c Kai <rv <r6v Kaa-iyprjTou, Bca* 
ipiKeip Se icd/xc tovs 6p.aip.opas 86k€1, 
(O daughter of Latona, bring me, thy priestess, safe into 
Greece from a barbarian land, and pardon my deceit. As 
thou lovest thy brother Phoebus, so believe that I too love 
those born of the same parents with myself.) 

1. 1327. Unb ijl bein 2Bitte, &c., i. e. if the will of Diana in 
concealing Iphigenia at Tauris has now been fulfilled. The 
conj. ba is here used in the sense of al6, *at the time when.* 
The P. V. had baj. 

I. 1331, &c. It must be assumed that Iphigenia had, in the 
meantime, been informed by Pylades of his intended designs of 
rescue. 

1. 1333. Pylades repeats here more distinctly what Iphigenia 
had stated before— 1. 13 19, &c. — in a general way. 

1. 1336. The shades of the departed were represented as 
mere airy forms, which were not tangible. When Odysseus 
wished to embrace the spirit of his dead mother in Hades, she 
flitted from his hands, * as a shadow or even as a dream * (Od. 
xi. 1. 206, &c.). 

1. 1339, &c. The Parcae, or Fates (Gr. Moipai), were de- 
scribed as spinning out, at the birth of man, the thread of his 
future life. The present passage must, therefore, be simply 
taken as expressing metaphorically that a favourable fate was 
now spinning the threads of their lives, and that the safe re- 
turn of the two friends depended upon those slender threads. 

I. 1341. The P. V.had after the expression gum etflenmd, the 
words : feit meinen ^inberja^ten. 

II. 1343-57. Orestes, who considers the troubles he has 
overcome as a violent tempest, compares the returning peace 
of his mind to the calm and the revival of nature, which 
follows the purifying violence of a thunderstorm. 

In construing the present passage, the reader should 
remember that the words from bie mit (1. 1343) to trennt (1. 
1354)» form a parenthetical clause. 

1. 1343, &c. The god who sent storm and thunder was with 
the ancients principally Zeus ; but Goethe describes here the 
gods, in general, as producing lightning, thunder and tempests, 
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or, as he poetically expresses it, as ' moving to burn up heavy 
clouds with flaming might.* 

The P. V. had : 3^r ©ötter, bic i^r, &c. Cp. 1. 582, ». 

1. 1345. The expression gndbigscnijl indicates here, that the 
gods graciously grant the blessing of the long-sought rain, but 
do so sternly amidst the roaring of thunder and the rush of 
Winds. 

1. 1348, &c. !l)od^ Batb, &c., i.e. the gods soon transform 
what man looked at with dread anticipation into a blessing, and 
thus change the timid, wondering anxiety into a look of 
joy, &c. 

1. 1351. ftifc^erquirftcr, 'newly refreshed.' 

1. 1352. The epithet neu indicates, in this place, the re- 
appearance of the sun in his brightness, after having been 
hidden by clouds. 

L 1353, &c. The grey veil of the last remnants of the clouds 
is gently divided by the pleasing and varied colours of the 
rainbow. 

1. 1359. Orestes had hitherto called the furies by names 
characteristic of their dreadful functions, as: Untcrirbifc^ 
(1. 580); bie Smmcttüad^en (1. 1126); and also (Stinten (l. 1149); 
but now, being healed, he applies to them the euphemistic 
name, ©umeniben (Gr. Euficj/tScf), i.e. the * gracious goddesses.' 

1. 1 360, &c. The * brazen gates of Tartarus ' are mentioned 
by Homer. Their remoteness is here indicated by the ex- 
pression fetnabbonnernb, i. e. * with a remote thundering clang/ 

Grimm seems to be of opinion that it would grammatically 
be more correct to divide the Compound, viz. fernaB bonnernb. 

1. 1362. Orestes continues his simile by comparing the 
world, as it now lay before him, to * the earth which exhales a 
quickening odour * after a storm. 

1. 1363, kc. This hne contains a poetical Inversion. The 
P. V. had : unb (abet micö ein auf i^ren gläc^en, &c. 

The expression gläd^cn is here used, according to Düntzer, 
to denote the. extended sphere of activity now open to 
Orestes. 

1. 1366, &c. Pylades thinks that it is not yet time for 
rejoicing ; for it is only the wind which will swell their sails, 
that may waft their perfect joy to Olympus, i. e. the time 
for rejoicing will come when they are in security on the 
open sea. 
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fßkvUt ?lufjU9. 

erftcr Sluftritt. 

The first thirteen lines of the following soliloquy are, in 
general, written in the so-called * logaaedic * metre, which con- 
sists of dactyis, followed by trochees. Some consider the 
verses as anapaestic, as several lines can very easily be scanned 
in that metre. The verses will perhaps best be scanned in 
the following manner : — 



— w 


— w»v 


— \J\J 


— V — 1 


— SjSj 


— w 


VW — 


w — 


w — 


ww — 


v»w- 


WV-' 



&c., &c. 

11.1369-81. The heavenly powers de not quite forsake 
mortal beings, and when they predestine for them manifold 
perplexities and deeply agitating, sudden transitions of the 
mind, they provide for them a calm friend as a help in the hour 
of need. Cp. for the constr. of 2)cn!en fle, &c., 1. 1789, &c., «. 

11. 1378-79. These lines express the contrast between near 
and far in a classical spirit, by designating the former by the 
* native town/ and the latter by the * distant shore.* 

11. 1385-89. Iphigenia represents Pylades as the embodi- 
ment of physical courage and of wisdom. The former is ex* 
pressed by the * arm of a youth in battle,' and the latter is 
metaphorically designated by the Muminous eye of age in 
counsel,' i.e. by the clear-sightedness of experienced old age. 
The following lines are added to justify the assigning of the 
highest wisdom to the youth Pylades; for, possessing the 
sacred, inexhaustible treasure of calmness of mind, he was able 
to supply from its depth counsel and help to the restless 
Wanderer. 

1. 1390, &c. The fact that Pylades did not allow Iphigenia 
to give herseif heedlessly over to the * happiness which she 
could not realise,* is mentioned as a further proof of his 
thoughtful wisdom. 

1. 1395. The verb anßfuljnn does not form here a Com- 
pound verbal expression with gelten, but expresses the object 
or purpose of the same, and is therefore used with the supine. 
Cp. 1. 480, n. 

1. 1398. It is a matter of course that the 'artful words* 
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were imparted to Iphigenia during the time which elapsed 
between the third and the fourth acts. Cp. 1. 1368. 

1. 1400. Note here the use of the subjunctive. 

1. 1403. Hinterhalten, *to dissemble,* is an inseparable Com- 
pound verb. 

1. 1404, &c. The interjection 3Be^ is used in higher diction 
with the genitive, in order to express the object which occa- 
sions the exclamation of lament (cp. Sanders* Wörterbuch), — 
Here, the interjection 3Be]^ ber finge, might perhaps best be 
rendered by Woe tofalsehood! 

1. 1406. A Word spoken in truth relieves the heart, as it 
were, from a bürden ; which is not the case when a lie has 
been uttered. 

1. 1407. ©etrojl ma(]^en, ' to comfort.' — Sngflen is used in poetry 
for the more familiär dngftigen, * to cause anguish.* 

1. 1408, &c. The lie which has been secretly coined does 
not hurt the person against whom it is directed, but fills with 
anxiety the man who has uttered it ; as an arrow which has 
been shot ofF, being diverted by a god, misses its aim, and 
rebounding, hits the archer. The tradition that the gods 
divert the arrows from the direction given to them by man is 
already found in Homer, and the superstitious belief that 
enchanted bullets dart back on the shooter is perhaps founded 
on that legend. 

1. 1409. Goethe follows in his earlier writings the former 
usage of employing the primary form brurfen (loögcbrutfter), in- 
stead of the modified brürfen (Icögcbrürftet). 

1. 141 4. The consciousness of being about to utter a false- 
hood had gradually dawned upon the mind of Iphigenia, and 
as anxiety upon anxiety trembles through her heart, she even 
begins to fear for her brother, lest the furies should again seize 
him on the unhallowed ground, or lest he, with Pylades and 
the crew, might be discovered at the shore. 



3n)eiter STuftritt. 

1. 1422. The expressions toarten and l^arren are here most 
happily chosen. The former conveys rather the notion of 
* expecting,' and the latter that of * waiting patiently.' 

1. 1426. Arkas considers the command of the king to such a 
degree paramount, that he cannot conceive any obstacle to its 
fulfilment. 

1. 1427. JDeffen tt>ir, &c., * which we are unable to control.* 
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I50 IPHIGENIE AUF TAÜRIS. [U. 1431-1456. 

1. 143 1, &c. 3!ragt bie @(]^ulb, &c., viz. he has upon him the 
guilt of having shed * kindred blood.' In Euripides, Iphigenia 
says of Orestes and Pylades, in bringing forward the same 
pretext (Iph. Taur. 1. 1171) : 

OIKUOV ^\doV t6p <I>6pOP KiKTTJJieVOl, 

(The guilt of murder they had upon them when they came, is 
that of their own kindred.) 

l. 1435. Uebel is here used in the sense of ' malady/ or rather 
'frenzy.* In the P. V. Iphigenia says of Orestes that he was 
* in beö Söa^nflnn« abfc^cutid^e Sßanbc gefeffclt.' 

1. 1438. The expression mit frif(ä^et ©ette is here used to 
denote that Iphigenia considered it necessary, in performing 
the mysterious rites, to bathe the image of the goddess with 
*fresh running water/ and not with the 'lustral waters' kept 
in the temple. 

When Thoas asks Iphigenia, in the drama of Euripides 
(Iph. Taur. l. 1188, &c.), *What is to be done with the 
strangers ? * the following dialogue occurs : 

I<^. ayvois KadapfJLols irpaTa viv vlyjrai BcXm» 
00. irqyaunv vbaTcav rj BaKa(r<riq. dpoa-c^ ; 
I^. Odkaa-a-a k\v^€l nävTa TavöpvmoiV Kaxd. 
00. ovKovv TTpos avTop Pa6v tKiriiTTei K\v8ci>p ; 
I<^. iprjfiias del* fcat yap aK\a hpcuroyxp, 
« * 4: * * 

I^. äyviareop p.01 Kai to r^f Beov ßpiras, 
{Iph, I wish first to cleanse them with holy purification. Tb, 
With spring of water, or with the moisture of the sea ? Iph. 
The sea washes ofF all the iils of men. Th, Does not the sea 
dash against the temple itself ? Iph. Solitude is needftil ; for 
we shall do other things besides. . . . Iph. I must also purify 
the image of the goddess.) 

1. 1444. 2)ie«, &c., i. e. the sacred rite. 

1. 1448. (Erbringen is a somewhat more emphatic expression 
than erjwinQen, * to enforce.' 

1. 1454. The suspicions of Arkas about the pretended mys- 
terious rites seem already to have been aroused ; hence his 
assertion, in general, that he would fain bring the king a 
message, * which would solve the whole perplexity now sur- 
rounding them ' — i. e. her consent to marry the king would 
be beneficial to the land, and would induce him to desist 
from his resolution to sacrifice the strangers. 

1. 1456. 300« i(^ t)ermo(i^tf, &c. Iphigenia evidently alludes 
here to the confidence which she had willingly bestowed upon 
the king. 
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L 1457. This line ran in tKe P. V. : Slloc^ todt' cö 3eit, ben Sinti 
gu änbern. 

1. 1458. This line contains the general Statement, that it is 
not in the power of men to alter their feelings and inclina- 
tions, which have been put in their hearts by the gods. 

l. 1459. The prep. für is sometimes omitted after l^attcn, 
in the sense of * to consider,' more especially in higher diction. 

l. 1461. Arkas, seeing the firm composure of Iphigenia, asks 
her whether she would risk all, i. e. her own fate and that of 
others. It may, therefore, be more correct to render e^ in 
the following line by * everything,' than by * my fate.* 

1. 1463. The gods are wont to save man in a natural manner 
and by human means, and he should not wait for their direct 
and miraculous interference ; to which remark Iphigenia 
evasively replies that everything depends upon their guidance. 

1. 1468, &c. The mind of the soldiers has now long been 
disused to the cruel sacrifices, and many of them, having 
been thrown on foreign coasts, have themselves realised the 
fact that a friendly human facfe is to the homeless wanderer a 
godlike apparition. 

. 11. 1477-82. The import of this passage, which is one of 
the most difficult in the whole drama, is this : mercy, which 
descends from heaven in a human form, nowhere establishes 
its sway more quickly, than among a vigorous, youthful 
people which, abandoned to itself and its own vague fore- 
bodings, bears in savage gloom the heavy burdens of human 
life ; i.e. when one imbued with the principles of humanity 
appears among a healthy and primitive people which toils on, 
whilst it leads a cheerless and uncivilized life, and which has 
no other guide for its actions than an undefined instinct, or 
foreboding of what is right, then the task of spreading 
humane feelings is easily accomplished. 

The term SWilbc includes the notions of ' mercy,' ' charity,' 
and 'humanity.' Gp. for trüb unb tuUb, l. 1530,«. Some 
editions have 33üvbc instead of 53urben (1. 1482). 

1. J483. The mind of Iphigenia being already moved by her 
own remorse, she implores Arkas not to agitate it still more. 

1. 1489. The pain feit by Iphigenia may be compared to a 
friend, because it indicates to her instinctively what course 
would be proper for her to pursue. 

1. 1491. The pain which Iphigenia feels seizes powerfully 
her soul, but it cannot have the effect of destroying her re- 
pugnance. 

1. 1495. The clause: 3Ba« fi^ tii^t c^ejicmt, * which isnotseemly 
to do,' is in the translation to be placed after ertt»crben toill. 
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2)ritter Sluftritt. 

1. 1503. The revulsion has been brought about in the breast 
of Iphigenia at an unseasonable hour, because it shakes her 
resolution of joining in the plan of escape. 

H. 1506-9. A stream of joy had *overflowed* the soul of 
Iphigenia as completely and suddenly as the tide, swelling in 
with rapid waves, Covers the rocks lying among the sands 
of the shore. 

1. 1509, &c. rphigenia had never considered it possible to 
see her brother again ; hence in embracing him, she actually 

* grasped the impossible.' All the preceding versions had : 2)a0 
HnmögU(!^€ ^\t\i id^ mit Rauben gefaßt^ 

1. 1511, &c. ®i(^ . . .um mi^ gu legen, * to Surround me.* — 
This passage refers to Iphigenia's rescue at Aulis. Cp. General 
Introduction, p. xiv. 

1. 15 16, &c. SWetiten ©niber, &c., i.e. her heart was entirely 
and forcibly engrossed by her brother. Iphigenia resumes 
here the thought expressed above in I. 15 10. 

I. 15 19. Her soul was only bent on their safety. — i>oirtt)ätt* 
bringen, * to strive onward.* 

1. 1521. @o lag, &c., i. e. she looked already back on Tauris 
with the same feeling of satisfaction with which the mariner 
tums his back on the cliffs of a desolate island. 

I. 1525. Deceit in itself was hateful to her, and now it has 
become doubly detested, as she is to practise it on her bene- 
factor. 

1. 1526. Cp. 11. 869, 923, notes, 

I. 1527. Iphigenia begins now to waver in her resolution, 
and to doubt whether what she intended to do was right. 

II. i528t3i. Iphigenia had hitherto led in her limited sphere 
of action a life of childlike simplicity ; but now there arises for 
her a conflict between her wishes and her duties ; she has no 
more a distinct conception of her pwn obligations and the 
exigencies of the world, and thus, leaving the secure ground 
of her solitude, she embarks on the sea of life, the waves of 
which toss her about, and her mind is filled with *gloomy 
anxiety.* 

The expression trüB nnb Bang is here used to denote the 

* vagueness and anxiety * of the feelings of Iphigenia, in the 
same way as trüb unb toilb (1. 1479) denotes the State of a 

* The Interpretation that the expression baö Unmögtici^e refers to the 
rescue of Iphigenia, seems to me rather far-fetched. 
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primitive people, which leads an uncivilized life, without any 
definite object. 

gSierter Sluftritt 

1. 1536, &c. Pylades considers the fact that the furies did 
not approach Orestes on the ' unconsecrated ' ground of the 
shore, as a sure sign that he has completely recovered. 

l. 1541, &c. Umlobcni may here be rendered by *to shine,* 
*to glitter,' and fein (orfig ^aiOßt by *his curly head.* The 
epithet lorfig must here not be taken as an attribute of youthful 
er efFeminate beauty, but like the Greek ovXoSf applied to the 
hair of Odysseus, as ' bespeaking manly strength.* 

1. 1542. The expression »oK denotes here that his eyes had 
lost their former gloomy look, and were open and beaming. 

1. 1549, &c. These lines form a fine counterpart to the well- 
known passage : 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. 

1. 1553. The Hendiadys trautig unb etttartenb Stands here for 
in trauriger ©rtpartuug, as above trüb unb ivilb (I. 1479) for tit 
trüber SBilbl^cit, and trüb unb bang (1. 1530, &c.) for in trüber 
©angigf eit. Cp. also 1. 81, «. 

1. 1554. The Statement that the crew bestirred themselves 
rejoicingly at the sight of Orestes, is a further confirmation of 
his recovery. 

1. 1557. @ö \ii)mii &c., i.e. each band longed to grasp the 
oar. 

1. 1563. Euripides represents the image of Diana as of small 
size, so that Iphigenia could carry it in her arms ; whilst 
Goethe found it necessary to represent the image as of such 
great weight that even Pylades could only remove it because 
his Shoulders were * well-practised ' in carrying heavy loads. 
Only in this vvay could the fact be explained that Iphigenia 
had not yet the image with her when Pylades arrived. 

1. 1569. The expression !tug is here not used boastingly, it 
being employed in the sense of * shrewd ; ' ' artful.' 

1. 1571. Render here tfjeurer SWaun by * my friend.' 

1. 1580, &c. @(^rdfe is not unfrequently used by Goethe for 
'head.' 

Söarum ^a(l bu, &c. Pylades asks Iphigenia why she had not 
the wisdom to shroud herseif wisely within the veil of her 
sacerdotal privilege. 

1. 1584, &c. The phrase auf ettraö beulen, corresponds to the 
English * to think on something.' 
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l. 1588, &c. Iphigenia must acknowledge within herseif that 
Arkas had a füll right to put forward his demand, and as he 
did so urgently and with reason, she could not behave towards 
him difFerently. 

L 1591. The idiomatic phrase ti giel^t jic^ gefal^rlic^ gufammcn 
denotes * dangers gather ; * * dangers assume a more threaten- 
ing aspect.* 

1. 1595. @r Bringe, &c., i.e. whatever message he may bring. 

l. 1601. By pretending that she keeps the two prisoners 
securely guarded within the temple, and not allowing Arkas to 
see them, Iphigenia would compel him to repair again to the 
king, and thus she would gain for them ' breathing time.* 

1. 1603. !Dem raul^, &c. With these words Pylades wishes to 
justify the theft of the * holy image.* 

1. 1604, &c. The auspicious omens consist in their having 
found their companions, in the blowing of a gentle wind to 
favour their departure, &c. Besides, Orestes has been healed, 
even before he has fulfilled the condition for his recovery. 
Cp. 11. 610, &c., 722, &c. 

1. 1609. This line offers considerable difficulty, and has 
given rise to various interpretations. The expression gctfen^ 
infel can only point to Delos — ^the central Island of the Cyclades 
in the Grecian Archipelago — which was ' the most holy seat of 
the worship of Apollo ; * but on the other band, the image of 
Diana was, according to 11. 722-23, to be brought to Delphi, 
and the first version had here actually Delpbos instead of 
gctfeninfct. It cannot, of course, be assumed that Goethe 
mistook Delphi for an Island; besides the expression hinüber 
shows (l. 1608) that he thought here of Delos. 

1. 16 10, &c. By the return of Orestes and Iphigenia to 
Mycenae, the town, which had been left without a ruler, would 
revive and the household gods would be re-established in their 
paternal abode. 

1. 16 15, &c. The mere presence of Iphigenia would bestow 
a blessing on the house of Tantalus, and remove the old curse 
weighing upon it. 

1. 16 19, &c. As flowers turn to the light of the sun, so her 
soul, Struck by the ray of the words of the dear friend, tums 
to sweet comfort. 

The repetition of the pron. ji^ (l. 1622), which is gram- 
matically superfluous, here makes the assertion more emphatic. 

1. 1624, &c. The Monely one' misses the present friend's 
'confident* Speech, and thus — to use Miss Swanwick's ren- 
dering — he * in silence droops.' 

L 1628. (Snttüitfelte (pres. cond.) * would soon mature it.* 
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1. 1630. 3)te fel^nl^, &c., *who wait in anxious expectation.' 

L 1632. S^lfenbufc^^ is a Hhicket growing on/ or *between 
rocks.* That the temple at Tauris was surrounded by rocks, 
has been mentioned before. Cp. 11. 1089, 1220. 

1. 1634. 3!raucrgua, * air of sadness.' 

1. 1635. The verb gleiten is to be supplied after ©onne. 

1. 1638, &c. Fear makes dangers appear greater than they 
are ; and may hence be said to have concluded tn alliance with 
it for the deception of man. The P. V. had : 3agc nic^^t l 9lut 
in ber 5ut(i^t ijl t>ie ©efal^r. 

1. 1645. Cp. for o^thtnt, 1. 54, ». 

1. 1646. Necessity would only excuse her intended proceed- 
ing, but it could not remove the wrong of ingratitude. 

1. 1647. Sßor ©Ottern, &c. i.e. necessity excuses her un- 
doubtedly both before gods and men. 

1. 1649. Too rigid Claims on ourselves betray hidden pride. 

1. 1650. 3(^ »nterfu^ mä)\, &c., Iphigenia asserts that she 
does not reason about her duties, but only acts according to 
her feelings. 

1. 1651. Some interpret this üne as meaning 'that if Iphi- 
genia is conscious of acting rightly (rec^t « predicat. adj.), 
then she cannot refuse herseif self-respect ; ' whilst others 
explain it to denote, ' that if Iphigenia would rightly, or 
properly (re(ä^t=adv.) feel the good she is accomplishing,' i.e. 
* if she had the right consciousness of her own worth, then she 
must also respect herseif.* The latter version seems to be the 
more correct one, because according to the preceding line 
the feelings of Iphigenia teil her that she would not act rightly 
in deceiving the king. 

1. 1652. @anj unbcjiecft, &c., i.e. the heart can only then 
be quite at ease and self-contented, if it is quite pure, or 
unspotted — when it can reproach itself with nothing 
whatever. 

I. 1653. Here again the opinions of the commentators vary ; 
some consider tooiji as denoting * indeed,* and others take it 
in its original signification of * well,' the coUateral adverb of 
the adj. * good.* 

II. 1657-59. The human race is so wonderfully constituted 
and its nature is complicated and involved in so manifold a 
manner, that no one can mäintain himself pure and straight- 
forward either in himself or in his relations to others. 

The demonstrative pronoun is sometimes used in German 
to express a notion in general, as : bicfe^ Seben, * earthly, or 
human life ; * and here : bieö ® cfc^lc^t, for ba« menf^lic!^ @cs 
fd^(e(^t. 
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1. 1660. Sejient fein denotes here 'to be calied upon.' 

1. 1661, &c. The first and immediate duty of a man is to 
pursue the course of life pointed out to him, and to heed the 
path he is pursuing ; i. e. to do one's duty in accordance with 
the requirements of practical life. 

1. 1663, &c. Man can rarely judge and appreciate his past 
doings, and when he is in the act of performing them he 
scarcely ever knows how to appreciate them, he being then 
biassed by his inclination or passion. 

1. 1668. gragt fid^'«, *can there be any question ?' 

1. 1674, &c. Since her marvellous escape, Iphigenia led an 
imdisturbed life; hence the assertion of Pylades *that one can 
see that she is not used to loss, for not knowing how painful a 
bereavement is, she will not even make the sacrifice of utter- 
ing a false word, in order to escape a great calamity. 

©ettjol^nt for gettjö^nt in higher diction. 

1. 1680, &c. The notion that ^necessity* is paramount to 
everything eise, and that her stern hint is supreme law even to 
the gods, is Homeric (cp. the Greek dmyKrj). She listens to no 
advice ; and is, therefore, described by the poet as the * un- 
counselled sister of etemal fate.* — Later writers described the 
Fates, or Parcae themselves, as daughters of * necessity.* 

1. 1688. ^et Olcttung fd^öneö (Sieget, i.e. the image of Diana 
the possession of which would complete the safety of Orestes, 
Iphigenia and himself. 

günftcr ?luftritt. 

1. 1689. The expression bie 9Äetnigen includes also Pylades, 
and may therefore be rendered by * my beloved,* or * those 
dear to me.* 

1. 1691. Cp. for the form bang unb bänger, 1. 21, «. 

1. 1692, &c. In what the quiet hope consisted, which Iphi- 
genia yearned to retain, is described by her further on (1. 
1699, &c.). 

1. 1695, &c. The exclamation is here rendered more pathetic 
by the use of bie« instead of mein. 

1. 1696. The verb abnel^men, used intransitively, denotes * to 
diminish * ; * to decline.* 

1. 1698. @nblt(^ is here equivalent to am @nbe. 

1. 1701, &c. Iphigenia's hope to purify one day the 'deep- 
defiled house* of her ancestors serves also to explain her 
yearning — as expressed in the opening soliloquy of the present 
drama — for her return home. 

1. 1706. The word SSatettoelt has been formed by Goethe ou 
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the analogy of the expression ^«imatttjclt, * native land/ with 
which it is synonymous. 

I. 1707. Necessity, the * uncounselled sister of fate' (1. 1684), 
is called * deaf,* because it does not listen to any appeal. 

II. 171 2-17. The Titans, wbo are represented in Greek 
mythology as the * ancient race of gods/ were vanquished by 
Zeus and his brothers and sisters. The former harboured 
consequently a deep hatred against the * new race of gods ' 
and would not acknowledge their authority. (Cp. note to 1. 
3^8.) Iphigenia, therefore, implores the gods, *that there may 
not arise in her heart an aversion against them, that no Titanic 
hatred against their sway may infix its vulture talons in her 
breast, on account of her undeserved sufferings.* 

The seat of the * new gods ' was Mount Olympus, whence 
their name Olympians ; which designation is here, in particu- 
lar, happily chosen, Zeus having carried on the contest against 
the / oid gods ' from that mountain. 

1. 17 16, &c. Man reflects by the purity and nobleness of his 
heart the image of the gods ; and thus by preserving the purity 
of her soul, the gods would save their own image. Cp. my 
Notes to Goethe's poem : ^oö ©öttlt^e in the ^eutfcä^e S^cif, 
P- 377 (Golden Treasury Series). 

1. 1720. The Parcae were represented as not having ap- 
proved of the sway of the * new gods ' ; they sympathized, 
therefore, with Tantalus, on whom the gods had inflicted such 
severe punishment ; and horror-struck they sang their fearful 
song of pity, which Iphigenia naturally remembers at the 
moment when the * Titanic spirit * had been aroused in hen 
Cp. on Tantalus* tragic fate, 1. 328, «., and Gen. Int,, p. xi. 

1. 172 1. Sßom gotbncn @tul^lc, &c., i.e. at the table of Jupiter. 

1. 1726. The following celebrated song of the Parcae is 
written in the amphibrachic metre, but several lines occur 
without a final short syllable, viz. 



&c. &c. 

The song gives in grand poetic outlines a description of the 
tragic fate of Tantalus. The first Strophe describes the arbi- 
trary and everlasting power of the gods. The second contains 
a warning to men favoured by them, and a characterization of 
the insecurity of that favour. The third describes the fatal 
issue which results, when a contest arises between the gods 
and their favourites, or * guests.* The latter are hurled into a 
dark abyss, waiting in vain for a just judgment. In the mean- 
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time — as the fourth Strophe describes — ^the gods enjoy per- 
petual happiness in * everlasting feasts * (ctoigcn Seilen). Glori- 
ously they stride from mountain to mountain, and from the 
deep abyss ascends to them the breath of stifled Titans, like a 
light haze and the odorous fumes from ofFerings^. The fifth 
Strophe characterizes the irreconcilable hatred of the supreme 
powers, who cast their curse on the descendants of the doomed 
man. They turn away their benign aspect from whole 
races, and avoid the sight of the descendants, in order not to 
behold in their features the once beloved and silently speak- 
ing traits of their ancestor. 

1. 1743. Some editionshave the less eiiphonic form @er«c^ted. 

11. 1762-65. Construe: (S« ]^or(^t bcr 9^erbannte, bcr Slltc*, in 
nac!^tUc^en §cl)len auf bic l^icber ; benft (an) bic ^nber unb Snfet, &c. 

The verbs l^or^^eit and benfen are used in poetry only without 
any preposition. The expression Unb [(Rüttelt ba« §auvt (1. 1766) 
denotes the discontent and wrath of Tantalus at his doom. 



günf^cr aiufjug. 
erftcr Sluftritt. 

1. 1769. The 'perplexity* of Arkas consists in his doubt 
whither to direct his suspicion ; whether it is the prisoners 
alone who clandestinely are planning flight, or whether the 
priestess aids them secretly. 

1. 1773. ^rgeub no4>, a poet. inversion for nod^ trgenbtoo. 

1. 1774. Render here Sffiei^e by * lustral ceremony,* or * rite.* 

1. 1780, &c. Thoas commands that whilst a strict search is 
to be made from the promontory to the grove, the sacred 
interior of the latter should not be entered by the soldiers 
with a view of making it the arena of a fight, but a watchful 
ambush should be set round the grove to prevent the escape of 
the prisoners. 

3wcitcr Sfuftritt. 

1. 1787, &c. In spite of the nobleness of the king's character, 
the Scythian makes himself heard in these lines. 

* The defeatcd Titans were thrown into a cavity below Tartarus, and 
the giants Eiiceladiis and Typhon, who also had contested the rule of the 
gods, were buricd by the lattcr under the volcano Etna. 

' The prcccding vcrsions had : Unb S^antat ^or(^t in feiner löffle. 
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11. 1789-93. When a hypothetical clause precedes a prin- 
cipal one without being introduced by a conjunction, the 
former is frequently given in an inverted form, as here : todrc 
fie, &c., ^dtte jte, &c., for »cnn jte toäre, »enn fle l^dtte. The 
adverbs fo, fallö, &c., may in this instance be omitted before 
the principai clause, which is consequently put in the direct 
Order, as here: fie rodcc frol^ getocfcn, &c., for fo itdve jte fro(> 
getoefen ; l^dtte banfbar t^r, &c., for fo l)dttc jie banfbar, &c. 

1. 1791. The *wrath* is here called *holy,* because it was 
inspired by a kind of religious feeling. 

1. 1796. fiodt . . . l^crauf, * calls forth.' 

1. 1799. Iphigenia not vvishing to link her fate to that of the 
king, has marked out her own course, i. e. she independently 
devises her own fate. 

1. 1800. Cp. 1. 511, &c. 

1. 1801. $)cr is here the dat. of the fem. demonstr. pron, 
and refers to ©c^mcid^elei. ©0 fud^t, &c., * she has recourse.' 

1. 1803. Slltüeridt>rt, here *prescriptive*; *vested/ i.e. a pro- 
perty hallowed by long enjoyment. 

2)rittcr Sluftritt. 

1. 1806. Goethe uses the verb erjdl^ten with the prep. an 
before proper names, in higher diction only. 

1. 1807. äöeitcr is here used in the sense of * more fuUy.' 

1. 1808. It would seem that Iphigenia represents the delay 
which has been caused, as the result of a divine dispensation. 

1. 18 10. Iphigenia represents the intended oflfering as a 
' cruel resolution,* in accordance with her own conception of 
human sacrifices. Cp. 1. 522, &c. 

1. 18 II. The accent is tobe placed in this line on bu, the 
meaning being that the king should not have come himself. 

1. 1813, &c. The eagerness with which hirelings take upon 
themselves for favour and reward, half of the share in the 
guilt, is in Ger man emphatically pointed out by the expression 
fdffen, lit. * to snatch * ; * to seize.' 

I. 1815. ^oäj feine, .&c. i.e. the king himself remains person- 
ally free from defilement. 

II. 1816-20. The tenour of these lines betrays a tbuch of 
the * Titanic' feeling which had been aroused in Iphigenia by 
the contemplation of her undeserved sufFerings. (Cp. L 17 12, 
&c. and notes,) She likens the absolutely ruling king to the 
* cloud-gatherer * {v€<f)ikriy€pira\ * high-thundering ' (i/^tßpc- 
fierrfs), and * lightning-hurling (ao-Tf poTnyr^f ) Zeus ; * for, like 
him, he plans death in gloomy clouds, and whilst his messengers 
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flash down destruction on the head of poor mortals, he calmly 
moves through his heights, amidst the storm, like an un- 
approachable god, — Gp. 1. 1745, &c. 

The line Unb feine S3otcn, &c., contains a Biblical remini- 
scence. 

1. 1821. The verb tönt, which is here nsed transitively, may 
be rendered by * utters/ 

The king*s remark shows that he rightly judges the Im- 
port of the words * uttered ' by Iphigenia, which are directed 
against the arbitrary doings of the mighty. 

1. 1822. The king having reminded Iphigenia of her sacred 
Office, she replies that it is not the priestess who Stands before 
him, but the daughter of Agamemnon. 

1. 1823. The king had respected her words, while she was 
yet unknown to him, by discontinuing the human sacrifices. 

1. 1824. (Rafci^ is here used in the sense of ungejlüm. 

1. 1827. Unb fotgfam, &c. In readily fulfilling the duty of 
obedience, first towards her parents and then towards a divine 
will, Iphigenia enjoyed the feeling of sweetest freedom. The 
P. V. had : Unb biefe gotgfamfeit ifl einer ©ec(e f(ä^6n|le Steilheit. 

1. 1830. ^ort, i.e. in her parental home. 

1. 183 1. Cp. 11. 506-10. 

L 1832, &c. Iphigenia is, of course, aware of the fact that 
the king is prompted by passion onlyin his resolution to sacri- 
fice the strangers. Cp. 11. 496, 1465, &c. 

1. 1834, &c. The law of hospitality was, with the ancients, one 
of the oldest and most sacred rights. (Cp. Od. ix. 1. 270, &c.) 
Iphigenia, therefore, designates the command declaring sacred 
every stranger, a lattv, 

1. 1836. The brevity of this line indicates the emotion of the 
Speaker. 

L 1840. Cp. the lines of Sophocles (El. 212, &c.): 

ra bk Toif bvvarois 
ovK ipiarh nXdOeiv, 

he, * one must not quarrel with those who are more powerfiil, 
so as to attack and provoke them,' (Cp. Wunder, Engl. Ed.) 

1. 1841, &c. Whether Iphigenia speaks or not, the king 
could always discern what her immutable feelings are. The 
repetition of the adv. immer by no means offends the ear so 
much as to induce us to put it down — according to some 
commentators — as an error or misprint. It rather makes the 
assertion emphatic. 

1. 1843, &c. Even a hardened heart is melted to pity by the 
remembrance of a common doom, and how much the more 
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must this be the case with Iphigenia, who is imbued with feeU 
ings of compassion. 

1. 1845. Sffiie mti)x, here elliptically for um ioie M mtf^x, 

1. 1848. Surfte fc^on, *was already raised.* — The verb judcn^ 
when applied to weapons, denotes * to raise/ or * draw * with 
a quivering motion. 

L 1850. Miss Swanwick happily translates this line by : 
* A dizzy horror overwhelm'd my soul' 

1. 1854. IDu toti^t cö, i.e. that we are bound to renderto the 
distressed the benefits received from the gods. 

1. 1857. @i(ä^ freuen is here used in the sense of *to triumph 
over.* 

U. 1859-61. When several conditional clauses, Coming side 
by side, are connected by means of unb, ober, &c., and the first 
clause is given in an abbreviated inverted form (cp. 1. 1789, 
etc., «.), the subsequent clauses may assume the form of a 
direct principal sentence, as here : Unb bu »ertongtejl instead of 
Unb »erlangte^ bu (cp. Sanders* fQötttxbuä} ber $ain>tfd^tt)ierigfeiten, 
&c., p. 64 a. 5). The indicative in 1. 1861 is used instead of 
the conditional in order to make the assertion more emphatic. 

1. 1862. JDie Ole(j^te, &c., * the innate rights of his heart,* i. e, 
the rights of humanity. 

1. 1866. 2)00 ioeif &c., *the chance of arms is changeable.* 

1. 1868, &c. These lines will perhaps be best construed as 
foUows : ^nä) ben (S^tt)a(^en i)ai bie Statur gegen Xru^ unb ^drte 
ni^t ol^ne §ütfe getaffen. 

1. 1870. @ie gaB, &c., *she makes him delight in cunning.* 

1. 1871. S3alb »jeici^t, &c., i. e. the weak practise various 
stratagems : either they elude, delay, or evade the commands 
enforced upon them. 

Iphigenia, who had gradually begun to indirectly disclose her 
secret in lines 1862 and 1863, by alluding to the presence of 
her brother, now does so unconsciously in a more direct man- 
ner, which, according to 1. 1875, is fully understood by Thoas. 

1. 1874. The pron. fle refers to £ifi. 

1. 1876, &c. The soul of Iphigenia struggles to ward ofFat 
the outset the evil fate — i. e. the commission of a wrong — 
which threatens to overcome her. 

1. 1880. The ancients used to hold in their hands olive or 
laurel boughs, bedecked with wool, when they came as suppli- 
cants or petitioners. Here the * lovely prayer * itself is me- 
taphorically designated by the *graceful brauch.* 

1. 1883. aWein änn're^, &c., i.e. her innate right of freedom. 
Cp. 1. 1862, n. 

1. 1884, &c. Having before been miraculously rescued by 
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Diana, it is natural that Iphfgenia should now think, in her 
distress, of invoking the aid of the goddess; but at the 
same time she asks herseif, whether she has no resource in 
her own heart to extricate herseif from the embarrassing 
Position. 

1. 1889. The first impulse of Iphigenia was to declare who 
the two strangers were — but then she recollects the danger in 
which she would place them by such a disclosure ; hence her 
hesitation, — indicated by the various expressions and the ir- 
regulär metre— which is perfectly natural and quite consistent 
with the conflict between feeling and duty in the heart of 
the Speaker. Cp. for the metre 1. 1944, n, 

I. 1890. 3Öo^r is here used in the sense of *probably.' 

II. 1892-1936. In the following speech, which is, in some 
respects, the tuming-point of the drama, Iphigenia asks herseif 
whether man alone has the privilege of performing heroic and 
unheard of deeds ? Whether achievements of physical prowess 
and daring alone can be called glorious and deserve admira- 
tion, and whether there remains nothing great for woman to 
perform, except by vying with man in the accomplishment 
of savage and heroic feats ? She then arrives within herseif 
at the conclusion that for woman too the path of heroism is 
open by acknowledging the truth even at the risk of sacrificing 
her life and that of her beloved ones ; and finally she discloses 
the plot to the king. 

L 1895, &c. The Performances undertaken by the valorous 
with improbable success are so stirring, and affect so deeply 
even the narrator himself, that they 'shuddering uplift his 
soul,' although he has recited them again and again. 

The present passage is an allusion to the * wandering epic 
Singers * who used, in ancient times, to recite the deeds of the 
heroes. Cp. 1. 681, &c. 

11. 1 898-1 904. This passage alludes to the capture of the 
horses of kii^g Rhesus, before the Trojan camp, by Diomedes 
and Odysseus, as related in the tenth Book of the Iliad. 
Euripides treated that occurrence in his tragedy * Rhesus.* 

9Bie unt)crfe^cn, &c., i.e. he furiously attacks those who are 
still sleeping or just awaking, iike a sudden unexpected fire. 

11. 1904-7. These lines aUude to heroic deeds, such as were 
performed by Theseus, who, on proceeding from Troezen to 
Athens, went by land — over cliflfs, and through mountain- 
forests— to clear the road from robbers. Cp. 11. 667-72, and 
notes. 

1. 191 1, &c. The clause uttb — rd^en does not refer to the 
Amazons, but to Söcib (1. 1908). The Amazons did not 
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bloodily avenge any oppression, and the Lemnian women, who 
are said to have done so, did not beiong to the Amazons 
proper. 

1. 191 2, &c. Sluf unb ab ^igt, *moves up and down'; * vi- 
brates through * ; * revolves.* 

1. 19 16, &c. It must be assumed that the foUowing invoca- 
tion is addressed to the gods. Gp. 1. 1215, «. 

The phrase : Sttoo^ Semanb auf bic ^nic tegcn, for ' to leave 
anything to the decision of another,* is Homeric. Cp. dK\* ^toi 
fX€v ravra öeStv iv yovvaa-i Kcirai (IL XVÜ. 514, &C.). 

IL 19 17-19. Iphigenia implores the gods — if they are truthful 
— to glorify through her conduct the power of truth, and then, 
strengthened, as it were, by this prayer, she reveals to the 
king the plot which had been laid. 

L 1929, &C. The wording of the oracle is here given as inter- 
preted by Orestes and Pylades. 

L 1934. It is very natural that Iphigenia should, in her 
great agitation, think of herseif and Orestes as the only 
* remnants ' of the house of Tantalus. 

L 1936, &c. These lines contain somewhatof a repetition of 
a former remark of Thoas. Cp. IL 495, 499-501. 

IL 1939-41. Truth and humanity are universal qualities, and 
everyone, bom under any clime, can hear their voice, * if the 
stream of life flows through his heart pure and evenly/ Le. if 
his feelings are not disturbed by passion. 

L 1942, &c. The silence of the king, which is indicated by 
the pause after jlief t, induced Iphigenia to ask him what fate 
he is planning for her in his inmost souL The pron. mir does 
not refer to her fate alone, but also to that of Orestes and 
Pylades ; it being an * ethical dative.* 

L 1944. The metre of this line is not quite regulär, the 
second foot consisting of an amphibrach ; but it is quite 
adapted to the agitated State of the Speaker, and may almost 
be said to consist of two short lines. Cp. 1. 1889 «. 

L 1947, &c. UeBcreUt öorfö^U^, 'through my rash resolve.' 

IL 1953-56. Thoas feels now that Iphigenia fuUy believes 
the strangers, but he suspects that the * impostors have, cun- 
ningly devising, thrown a web of falsehood round the head of 
the priestess, who had so long led a secluded life, but who 
now easily and readily gives credence to her own wishes.' 

1. 1957. Iphigenia modestly acknowledges that she could, in 
her simplicity, be deceived; but the two strangers are in- 
capable of deception. 

1. 1959. @o lag fu faßcn, i.e. let them perish as sacrifices. 

1. 1961. Älippeninfel, *rocky Island.' 
M 2 
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1. 1965. Cp. for the form Srauett, 1. 966, ». 

In the following lines Iphigenia completes briefly the account 
of the fate of her house, in order to bring forward her reasons 
for praying the king to allow both Orestes and herseif to 
return to Mycenae. Cp. 11. 1 699-1 702. 

1. 1970. The form of address here employed is very effective. 
First Iphigenia expresses her firm conviction that the king will 
keep his promise to her (JDu ^düft mir 9Bort), and then she 
describes in what that promise consisted. The reverse form 
would have been commonplace. 

1. 197 1, &c. Cp. 11. 290-94. 

L 1974, &c. ^en . . . entferne, *get rid of ;* 'release himself 
from.* 

1. 1976. JDen er ntci^t l^ojft, i.e. which he hopes will never 
occur. 

1. 1978. JDen ^arrenben, *the expectant petitioner.* 

I. 1979, &c. The adv. unmKig, *angrily,* refers to fcev 3orn, 
here * my wrath.' 

®if(j^enb is here used in the sense of jifd^cnb. 

II. 1983-85. Iphigenia, who has perceived from the tenour 
of the king's last speech, that he is beginning to yield, implores 
him not to allow the flame of his wrath to destroy his humane 
feelings, but to * let mercy shine upon her like the calm and 
sacred flame of the altar, which is surrounded by hymns of 
praise, gratitude and joy V 

1. 1986. Cp. 1. 1800, n, 

I. 1990. Thoas avers that reflection is also needed for doing 
good, as the latter may perchance engender evil consequences. 

II. 1991-2. It is through 'hesitation* that good is tumed 
into evil, since a good action performed too late may yield an 
evil result. Iphigenia's appeal to the king not to deliberate, 
but to act only according to the promptings of his heart, is quite 
in accordance with her own mode of action. Cp. 1. 1650. 

aSicrter Sluftritt. 

1. 1993, &c. It must be assumed that the companions of 
Orestes and Pylades had been * discovered ' by Arkas and his 
followers, and that Orestes hastened to the temple in order to 
save his sister. 

^ The extreme difficulty of the above passage may be inferred from 
the circumstance, that nearly every translator or commentator has put a 
different meaning upon it. I have been guided in my explanation by the 

Prose Versions, which ran: £) tag bie ®nabe tote eine fil^öne stamme 
beö aitard umfrdnjt t)on goBgefang unb Sreubc lobern. 
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1. 2001. The appeal: 'command your warriors to pause in 
their struggle/ is, of course, addressed both to the king and 
Orestes. 

fünfter STuftritt. 

L 2013, &c. The Crew had not been routed by the king*s 
soldiers, and they retreated slowly and in good order to their 
ship, and so Pylades thought that there was no impediment to 
their rescue. 

1. 2016. It shows the discemment of Pylades, that he at 
once recognised the king by the majesty of his look. 

1. 2018, &c. ®Ui<!l^ ifl, &c. This refers to the *followers* of 
Orestes and Pylades, whose *temerity will at once be punished'; 
for they * retreat already and they are sure to succumb.' 

Note the use of the present sense in 11. 2019-202 1 instead of 
the futnre in order to indicate the certainty of the action. 

1. 2025. J^arret jliö, *await calmly.* 



6cd^ftcr STuftritt. 

I. 2035. Render JDiefer, lit. * of this one,' i. e. of Iphigenia, by 
Jber, The prons. biefer, jener may similarly be used substantively 
in German higher diction, when there is no room for ambiguity. 
Gp. above 1. 743, where the context shows at once that the 
words Sener . . . broBen, ofthose above ^ refer to the *gods.* 

I. 2041, &c. Having implored the gods to grant him not only 
the courage, strength, and success of his father, but also a more 
beautiful death, he thinks the time has come to try his valour 
in a deadly struggle^. 

II. 2048-49. These two lines contain a general remark, viz. 
by imitating the great deeds of a ruler, a whole people conse- 
crates them into a law. The subjects Imitate the noble actions 
of their king, and thus they become law by custom. 

1. 2055. The glance of kindness is called * rapid,' because it 
^peedily discerns the want of the suflferer. 

* Mr. W. Taylor (of Norwich) considers it necessary to defend the 
poet by appending to the above passage the following note in his trans- 
lation : * Strabo says of the dispute concerning the possession of Eleia, 
which was settled by single combat, that it was determined «ard lOo^ ti 
vaXaibv t&v 'EW-ffvouv, b. viii, p. 35 7. So that this • defial ' is not a Gothic 
and misplaced idea, as a Foreign critic would insinuate.* 
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1. 2063. JDcm Sfcintc flcl^cn, 'to make a stand against the 
enemy.' 

1. 2068. The constmction @r fattc gleici^, for ioenti er auci^ (even 
if he should) fafic, could be used in poetry only. Cp. 1. 28, ». 

1. 2070. i)vc übcrbticbncti, 'of the surviving.* 

1. 2072. iDur(!^etoeinten, *spent in weeping.' — ^ur(j^l»cinctt 
may be used as a separable and an inseparable comp. verb. 
The P. V. had üon taufenb burd^rocintcn Xagcn unb ^^^(^ten. The 
form Xags unb S^dil^ten instead of S^agcn unb S^äd^ten is, as a rule, 
permissible in higher diction only, and has often been employed 
by Goethe. 

1. 2074, &c. SBcrgcbend f!^, &c. * in vain moumfully yeams 
(bangt) to call back . . . and pines away.* 

1. 2077. !Da$ bec SSetrufl nicä^t, poet. inversion for: bag nid^t ber 
Setrug. 

I, 2079. Sleigig is here used in the sense of * assiduously ' ; 
* carefully.' 

II. 2082-86. The incident related in these lines, viz. that 
Orestes was born with * a mark as of three stars * on his right 
hand — ^which circumstance the priest at once interpreted to 
indicate that he will perform a dreadful deed with the same 
hand — has been introduced by Goethe as one of the most 
natural signs of recognition. 

11. 2087-91. The sign mentioned in these lines has been 
partially borrowed by Goethe from Euripides, who, in his 
Electray makes (1. 573, &c.) an old servant of the Atridae 
recognise Orestes by * an old scar on his forehead, which was 
the trace of a bleeding wound he received from a fall while 
pursuing with Electra a hind in his father*s house.* 
ovKriv rrap^ 6<f>pvv rjp iror iv irarphs bofiois 
veßpbv dia)Ka)P trov fiiö* ^fiax^rj Trccro)!/. 

1. 2089. The tragic poets represent the character of Electra 
as very energetic and somewhat impetuous. 

1. 2092. 2)ic 5lel^nU^fcit, &c., i.e. bic 2le^nU(ä^fcit mit bem SBatcr. 

1. 2094. Sil« Saugen, &c., i. e. as testimoniesof her assurances. 
Some editions have Seiden for 3eugcn. 

I. 2097. Thoas does not allude here to the ' single combat ' 
proposed by Orestes, but to a contest in general between his 
soldiers and the crew. 

II. a 102-6. These lines contain a reproach and a taunt. 
Thoas alludes in the first instance to the expedition of the 
Argonauts in search of the 'golden Fleece* — then to the 
horses captured by Hercules at the command of Eurystheus, 
and finally to Medea, Ariadne, &c. The Greeks were, of 
course, not always successful in other rapacious enterprises. 
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1. 2105. The pronoun f!c is here used in accordance with 
the rule, that when a collective noun in the sing, number 
occurs in the antecedent clause, as here JDcr ©rieche (1. 2103), 
the pronoun referring to it may be used in the plural. Thus 
Luther even says : JDa« 93olf, fo i^rcn ®ott fcnncn, &c. 

The P.V. had the plural form: JDie ©vicci^cn. Cp. above 
11. 465-68, 493-94» and see Sanders* SBörterb. ber ^auptfcä^micj 
rigteitcn ber beutfc^eu ^pxaäii, p. 159 ^. 

1. 2107, &c. When Orestes perceives the strong resistance 
of Thoas to giving up the image of the goddess, and sees besides 
the impossibility of obtaining possession of it except by force 
of arms, it occurs to him that the words of the oracle speaking 
of * a sister who dwells against her will on the shores of Tauris* 
could not have refered to the image of Diana, but must have 
pointed to his own sister. 

1. 21 II, &c. Lines 2111-2134 are addressed to Iphigenia. 

1. 2115. laufet fl^, lit. *will be dissolved;* i.e. *will ter- 
minate.* 

I. 21 17. Mark the use of the verb gebenfcn with the accusa- 
tive in the sense of * to mean anyone * ; * to have anyone in 
view.* The P. V. had : utib er »erlangte bi^. — 2)ie jirengen S3anbe, 
&c., i. e. the severe bonds in which Diana held Iphigenia at 
Tauris (cp. 1. 35, &c.), are now loosened. 

1. 2 119, &c. The following lines describe the beneficial 
influence exercised on Orestes by the presence of Iphigenia — 
such as he had expected only from the possession of the image 
of Diana. 

1. 2122, &c. Unb fd^üttelte, &c., *and terribly shook me to the 
inmost core.* The sufFerings of Orestes had reached their 
climax after he had met his sister, and then followed his re- 
covery. Cp. Sc. 1 of Act III. 

2)ann ini^oi)% &c. This is an allusion to the flight of the 
furies to the dark depths of Tartarus. 

I. 2124, &c. The furies having left him through the help of 
Iphigenia, Orestes enjoys through ber anew the extensive light 
of day. At the same time the * decree* ((Ratft. Cp. 1. 279 ».) of 
the goddess is revealed to him gloriously ana beautifully. 

II. 2127-29. These lines contain an allusion to the Palladia, 
or images of Pallas Athena, which were kept hidden and secret, 
and considered as a kind of safeguard ; * the immutable fate of 
the city having been attached to the possession of the sacred 
image by a mysterious divine decree.' The most celebrated 
of those images was the Trojan Palladium, which had to be 
carried ofF by Odysseus and Diomedes before it was possible 
to take the city. 
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1.2130. 3)ie ^ä)ni^tin refers to bici^, and not to the preceding fle. 
Some editions have bi(ä^ (S(^ö|erm. 

1. 2131. 3n einer, &c., * in holy stillness;' i. e. like the Palladia, 
which used to be kept hidden and secret. Lines 2133 and 
2134 are also addressed to Iphigenia. 

1. 2138. (Sntfü^nten ^atle, 'redeemed abode.* 

1. 2139. The emblem of royal sovereignty was with the 
ancient Greeks the sceptre only, and later the * diadema,* or 
omamented fillet encircling the head. Goethe uses here, 
however, the word Ärone as the more poetical emblem of 
royal power. 

1. 2140. Cp. 11. 279-83. 

I. 2 14 1. By the * nearer rlght ' Orestes alludes to the greater 
Claim of the brother, as compared with that of the benefactor. 

II. 2142-45. These four lines give the clue to the *morar or 
tendency of the drama. Cp. Critical Introäuction, p. xx, &c. 

1. 2151, &c. Iphigenia cannot content herseif with the 
•abruptly given permission Ho go,* which indicates that the 
king was still harbouring towards her an angry feeling. 

1. 2x53, &c. In imploring the king that the bond of hospi- 
tality may henceforth unite him and his people with her 
house, Iphigenia wishes also to perpetuate the more humane 
manners she introduced among the Taurians. 

1. 2 161, &c. The Scythians wore skins or leather garments, 
and were armed with bows and arrows. The foUowing 
description of the promised hospitable reception contains 
several Homeric reminiscences. 

1. 2166. The imper. geBen is here used for the more 
familiär : mögen bir . • . geben. 

1. 2170. Iphigenia considers it as a favourable omen for the 
voyage, when a friendly word of farewell has been addressed 
to those who part, and their tears flow more soothingly from 
their eyes. 



Iphigenia had first asked the king's blessing for herseif 
(1. 215 1, &c.), but then she prayed him *to turn to her and 
Orestes* (1. 2168) ; and Thoas, to show his reconciliation, bids 
farewell to both of them. 
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LIST OF QUOTATIONS FROM 
GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE. 

1. ^ann unö gum Sßaterlanb bie SJrembc toetben ? 1. 76. 

2. iDanf l^abt i^r (letd. 1. 93. 

3. Sfrei ätl^men maä^i bo« ScBen nid^t alUin. 1. 106. 

4. (Sin unnüft l^eBcn ijl ein früher %o't), 1. 115. 

5. i>(a SBenigc »ctfd^toinbet Iei(^t bem SBütf, 

JDcr »ortodrtd jie^t, toie öie( no^ übrig Meibt. U. 144-45. 

6. (Sin cbler SWann toirb burci^ ein ^atti Söort 
!Dec Swuen Weit gcful^rt. 1. 213, &c. 

7. JDu fprid^jl ein grogeö SBort gelaflfen au3. 1. 307. 

8. fQof)l bem, bec feiner aSäter gern gebenft. 1. 351. 

9. 9Äan fprici^t »ergeben« »iel, um §u »erfagen ; 

IDer 5lnbre l^ört »on 5l((em nur bo« ^lein. 11. 450-5 !• 

10. 2)er (Srbe ((ä^öner, grüner Xep^id^ fott 

Äein Xummetpta^ für garten fein. 11. 587-88. 

1 1. Söoi^I un«, baf e« ein SBeib ifl ! 1. 786. 

12. Slffein ju tragen biefe« @(ü(f unb (Slenb 
SSermag idf ni^t. 1. 1255, &c. 

13. Dft toirb ber SWdd^tige jum ©^ein gefragt. I. 1447. 

14. Erbringe ni^t, toai i(^ »erfagen foKte. L 1448. 

15. JDir fd^eint ü moglid^, ioeil ber SBunfd^ bid^ trügt. 1. 1460. 

16. S®er feine S^leigung füWt, bem mangelt ti 

5ln einem SQ3orte ber Sntfd^uCb'gnng nie. 11. 1497-98. 

17. S3etrügftd^ f^tog bie Sfurci^t mit ber ©efal^r 

ein enge« SSünbnig ; beibe flnb ©efeHen. IL i638-39« 

18. Um ®ut'« ju tl^un, braucä^t'« feiner Ueberlegung. 1. 1989. 

THE END. 
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BUCHHEIM'S EDITION OF 
GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, ETC. 

* We have seldom met with any work on which such care and pains 
have been bestowed, and to the elucidation of which such an simount of 
exhaustive criticism and various leaming have been applied.' — Edu- 
cational Times, March, 1880. 

* Dr. Buchheim deserves much credit for this careful edition of one of 
Goethe's masterpieces. In the Introduction he gives an interesting 
history of the growth of the play, which was originaUy in prose, into its 
präsent form, and works out the contrast between Goethe and Euripides 
in their treatment of the subject . . . The strong points in the Notes are 
the numerous quotations from Greek tragedy which have been imitated 
by Goethe, or which illustrate his thoughts, and the explanations of the 
Steps in the development of characters.* — The Spectator, 1882. 

' Professor Buchheim's Edition of Goethe's Iphigenie for the Clärendon 
Press Series is, like all his editions of German Classics, a model of what 
such a Performance should be. The Notes are brief yet copious, ex- 
plaining philological difficulties and those arising from Goethe's wealth 
of classical allusion. There is an excellent Preface, contrasting the 
German with the Greek play, and awarding a deserved preference to the 
former.* — Saturday Review, 1883. 

Professor Paley : — * I have read through with interest and approval 
your Introduction, and enough of the Notes to satisfy me that the work 
is altogether well and carefuUy executed.* 

Dr. Schmitz : — * Your excellent edition of Goethe's Iphigenie con- 
tains, according to my idea, everything that can be expected from an 
editor of such a masterwork. Your Introductions and Notes will satisfy 
all the reasonable demands of the student of German, and they contam 
besides a great deal that is of interest and use to a ripe scholar, who 
will undertake a critical comparison of the two poems of Euripides and 
Goethe. Your estimate of the two appears to me most just and correct.' 
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Opinions of the Press, eic, 

Miss Swanwiok : — * I have perused with great interest your Intro- 
ductions, and after looking carefully over your Notes, I can only con- 
gratulate you npon your successful achievement of a very difficult and 
arduous task. Your work will, I feel assured, render valuable assistance 
to those who wish to become acquainted with Goethe's exquisite poem, 
and will also be of interest to dassical scholars.* 

The Bev. Dr. Kynaston : — * Your Commentary has pleased me 
very much, and I think shows very clearly and justly the relative stand- 
points of the two poets — Eurtpides and Goethe^ as realising and idealising 
the Story respectively. I feel sure, that your edition will be welcomed 
by scholars, especially now, that few if any eamest classical students can 
carry their researches far without a knowledge of German.* 

Professor B. C. Jebb : — * You have completely succeeded in your 
task of making your Commentary valpable and interesting to classical 
scholars.' 

The Bev. Dr. Abbott : — * My Impression is that the book is likely 
to be extremely useful, especially in classes where Greek is taught.* 

Prof. ISfettleship : — ' I have read through your Edition of Goethe*s 
jphigenUf and derived much Instruction from it.* 

Dr. Daniel Sanders, the celebrated Lexicographer, after having 
given in the Allgemeine Zeitung (München), a füll and highly favour- 
able critical account of Prof. Buchheim*s editions of German Classics 
in the Clarendon Press Series, concludes with the following re- 
marks : — 

* Ich hoflfe, man wird aus dem Vorstehenden nicht nur mit Freude 
ersehen, welch eingehendes und gründliches Studium man in England 
der deutschen Sprache und den deutschen Classikem zuwendet, sondern 
man wird auch erkennen, mit welchem Erfolge diese so sehr empfehlens- 
werthen Ausgaben deutscher Classiker auch in Deutschland und zumal 
in deutschen Schulen, benutzt werden können.' 

XiXtract from a letter by Heinrich Düntzer : — * Wie wohl Ihre 
Ausgaben dem Bedürfnisz entsprechen, zeigt der beste Gradmesser, die * 
Zahl der Auflagen ; aber auch der Freund des Dichters, der sich genaue 
Kenntnisz der Dichtungen verschafft hat, wird Ihrer gründlichen Kennt- 
nisz und Ihrer besonnenen Erwägung des einem Verständnisz Nöthigen, 
so wie der geschichtlichen Ausführung, seinen Beifall nicht versagen 
können. Wer einem Verständnisz genialer Dichtungen und zur Werth- 
schätzung des Dichters beiträgt, erwirbt sich ein groszes Verdienst; 
der Deutsche ganz besonders, wenn er es bei einem stammverwandten 
Volke thut.' 
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Opimons of the Press ^ etc, 

Neue Freie Fresse : — ' Buchheim's Ausgaben von " Wilhelm Teil," 
*' Egmont/* " Minna von Bamhelm," und andern Werken Goethe's, 
Schiller's, und Lessing's können mit Recht den besten Editionen der 
Classiker Griechenlands und Rom&, wie sie von den ersten Gelehrten 
Deutschlands herausgegeben wurden, an die Seite gestellt werden.* 

Kölnische Zeitung: — * Heute möchten wir der englischen Sammlung 
gedenken, " Clarendon Press Series, German Classics, Edited by C. A. 
Buchheim/* Der Herausgeber hat sich gewissenhaft mit den deutschen 
Forschungen bekannt gemacht, dabei aber sich einen selbstständigen 
Blick bewahrt . . . Voran gehen kurze Lebensbeschreibungen des 
Dichters, eine kritische Würdigung und, wo es nöthig, eine geschicht- 
liche Einleitung. Nach dem Texte folgen reiche sprachliche, sachliche 
und ästhetische Anmerkungen zu den einzelnen Versen, wobei natürlich 
der deutsche Sprachgebrauch vor allem in Betracht kommt, aber auch 
kaum eine das allseitige Verständnis fördernde Bemerkung vermiszt 
wird.' 

Blätter für literarische Unterhaltung : — 'Diese Ausgaben enthal- 
ten den deutschen Text in möglichst correcter Gestalt, begleitet von 
englischen Anmerkungen, die sowohl das sprachliche wie das sachliche 
Moment berücksichtigen. Dieselben sind äuszerst zweckmäszig ange- 
legt, in der rechten Mitte zwischen zu viel und zu wenig. . . . Professor 
Dr. Buchheim's Methode dürfte unbedenklich auch bei uns copirt 
werden.* 
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